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HE title of a book serves more than one useful purpose. 

First, of course, a title is a name, and, like the name of a 
person, it enables us to refer to one in particular and to dis- 
tinguish it from others of its kind. 

But most book titles do more. They give a fair clue to the 
character of the book itself. Thus the names of books serve to 
do in a large measure what our own names can do only toa 
very limited extent—attract those who are likely to be most 
interested in what we have to say. 

There is that about the title of R. B. Kester’s “Accounting 
Theory and Practice” that would deter you from sending those 
two sturdy volumes to a convalescent friend; and not many 
of us would put Esquerré’s “Applied Theory of Accounts” 
beside the hothouse grapes in a steamer basket. 

Yet such books as these are none the less valued by the 
men who buy them for the information they contain, and they 
are m.entioned here because their publishers, the Ronald Press 
Company, of New York, have seen fit to print them on paper 
worthy of books that are to be esteemed. 

Although these publishers devote themselves exclusively to 
high-grade business text-books, they believe that business books 
for business men deserve those qualities which a good paper 
always gives to a good book. Among those qualities are 
permanence of structure and legibility, restfulness to the eye, 
a pleasant response to the touch (the pages of a book should 
feel good to the finger tips), and the quiet dignity which 
strength and uniformity impart even to bound sheets of 
blank paper. 

The first of the books mentioned is printed on Warren’s 
Cumberland Machine Book, a hand-sorted medium finish 
paper. The other is on Warren’s Olde Style, antique finish 
and lightly watermarked. 
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THE SILVER LINING IN IRELAND 


BY FRANCIS HACKETT 


T was the old story of the wooden 

horse before Troy. The father, one 

of His Majesty’s judges in Ireland, had 

given it to his little girl to read, and he 

was delighted to find she was thrilled by 

it. She wanted to tell it all to him in 
the hour before bedtime. 

“And so,” she breathlessly came to 
an end, “they pulled it into the city. 
And at midnight the horse opened up— 
and all the Sinn Feiners came out!” 

The judge didn’t bargain for it, but 
there it was, the Sinn Feiners had caught 
another imagination. It was like a child 
who knew nothing of her elders’ world, 
their patriotism or politics or propa- 
ganda, to adapt this legend to the quick- 
witted drama of her day. Often in the 
months we were in Ireland we had reason 
to think of the legend made over. It 
gave us the real tune of the Irish tragi- 
comedy. 

At half past nine one morning in the 
Dublin post office the sorters were wait- 
ing for the mail bags to come down the 
chutes. The first thing that came down 
was a man—with a revolver. He was 
hardly on his feet before thirty others 
came clattering in. The mail clerks 
found themselves with their hands in the 
air, relentlessly covered, and Sinn Fein 
walked off with the Lord Lieutenant’s 
mail bag. 


Instructed by a number of such 
scoops, in which Sinn Fein procured a lot 
of useful information, the authorities 
decided to use the army airplane for the 
transmissal of military dispatches in 
Ireland. The Irish, at any rate, had no 
airplanes. The first day that this order 
went into effect the military mail was to 
be dropped into a field in Cork which 
had a large whitewash ring marked on it. 
The Sinn Feiners, who knew enough to 
paint another ring a little nearer to 
Dublin, deceived the aviator into drop- 
ping the mail and then whisked away 
with it in a Ford. 

The comedy reached its height when 
the government authorities decided to 
raid their own mails in Dublin instead 
of adopting a censorship. ‘The south- 
bound trains were actually held up by a 
large detachment of troops while military 
lorries carted away the mail bags pur- 
loined from His Majesty’s postal officials. 

The exasperation of such incidents 
was not confined to mail raids. There 
was the awful problem of the Sinn Fein 
flag. More ingenuity was spent on keep- 
ing the Irish tricolor flying, or keeping it 
torn down, than would have bridged the 
Hudson. One of the most heartbreaking 
episodes, properly enough, came at a 
lunatic asylum in Clare. The lunatics 
erected a flagpole on the roof, from which 
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they flew the orange, white, and green. 
The first’ batch of troops that came by 
in a motor lorry stopped short to put an 
end to this outrage. As they stormed the 
institution to pull down the flag, the 
lunatics gibbered at them out of the win- 
dows and were entranced when it was 
seen that the soldiers could nowhere dis- 
cover a ladder. The soldiers set their 
jaws. While the madmen jeered at the 
delay they sent the lorry to fetch a lad 
der from camp, and then, when the flag 
was ignominiously lowered, the soldiers 
departed triumphant, though unable to 
crowd the ladder in. Next day a few of 
them returned for it, to be greeted by a 
deluge of ridicule. The ladder had been 
painted with the Sinn Fein colors and, as 
the soldiers picked it from the wall, it 
fell into three sections, to the lunatics’ 
impish delight. 

But conflicts over the flag had no seri- 
ousness as compared to the raids for 
arms. On a certain day last year the 
British authorities let it be known that, 
in spite of the crows and the rabbits, 
they would intern all the licensed shot 
guns and sporting weapons in the south 
of Ireland. The week before this order 
took effect Sinn Fein did its best to save 
the authorities the trouble. The result 
was a circus of raids. 

One nervous lady thought she was to 
be shot as well as disarmed when a 
motor rolled up to her country house at 
midnight. All her menfolk were away 
at a dance. She flung a fur wrap around 
her and stood chattering. 

“They can shoot me if they like,”’ she 
called to the maids, “‘but I'll absolutely 
refuse to let them put me standing in a 
draught.” 

“T’ll open the door, in any case,” said 
one of the bolder servant maids. “Sure, 
they can only kill us.”” She opened the 
door. “What is it you want?” 

One muffled man promenading up and 
down in front of the dark house pointed 
to the chauffeur as spokesman. The 
chauffeur spoke in a meek voice: 

“Am I too early to take Miss May 
home from the dance?” 


“God forgive you!” said the maid, 
laughing. “‘ You have the wrong house.” 
And another “outrage” faded away. 

Many of the people in country houses 
and out of them remained neutral as 
long as possible between the Crown 
forces and the Irish Republican army. 
They suffered the two armies in prudent 
silence and prayed for relief. But 
few of them had the trying experience 
of one local gentleman who had been 
enjoying himself on a house boat on the 
Shannon and was picking his way home 
through the dark. His pleasant alco- 
holic meandering was rudely interrupted 
by a harsh, “Halt!” and he heard a 
metallic rattle. 

“Are you a Sinn Feiner?” the inquiry 
shot at him. 

He could make out a man in uniform, 
but what sort of uniform he could not 
even guess. 

“No,” he answered, very slowly. The 
armed man gave an ominous move. 
“No. But I have great sympathy with 
the cause!” 

How he got by he doesn’t know, but 
his wife says he arrived home perfectly 
sober. 

The midnight “ Halt!’”’ was one of the 
commonest sounds we heard in Ireland. 
“Halt! Hands up! Fire!’ That is the 
sequence of these exclamations that leap 
out of black night in Irish towns and 
villages. 

We arrived one afternoon in Galway, 
some days after an imported policeman 
had been killed in a shooting scrape, 
which was followed by reprisals. A 
youth was taken by eight policemen 
from his bed at three in the morning, 
propped against a lamp-post, and loaded 
with bullets below the waistline. He 
died in an hour. When we arrived 
we were told at the hotel to have our 
lights out by nine o'clock, or a bullet 
might shoot them out. We invited no 
bullets, but at ten minutes past nine we 
crept to the dark windows to watch the 
patrol. It was an impressive sight. Six- 
teen straight-backed cavalrymen, single 
file, rode at a slow walk in a line down 
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the center of the empty street, each man 
with his rifle on his hip. No sound but 
the staccato of the hoofs. Then, “Halt!” 
and the line broke, the lonely pedestrian 
surrounded on all sides by mounted men 
ready to fire. In an instant we hear 
shots, and cantering, and excited shouts, 
to head off some frightened civilian down 
a side street. Until light dawns, with a 
few long intervals, this shouting and 
scampering and stray shooting con- 
tinues. No one is killed, we learn in the 
morning. But as the days go on the 
arrests multiply, one or two careless 
civilians are shot dead, the tension and 
the terrorism increase. 

“T don’t know your politics, sir,” an 
elderly man in Galway who was too 
late for ten-o’clock mass loitered to say 
to me, “but there is one thing certain: 
You might as well try to lift the stars 
out of the sky as pull down the British 
Empire.” 

Another man in Galway, this time a 
university student, gave me the other 
side of the picture. “I’m glad they 
killed poor Quirk,” he said. ‘ Until they 
did that this town was nothing! It was 
a back yard of the Empire.” 

Still another man confirmed this Sinn 
Fein view. “We had a decent police 
inspector here. If he had been here the 
other night he’d have shot with his own 
revolver the policemen who seized 
Quirk. He was ruining Sinn Fein in Gal- 
way, he was so decent. But the present 
inspector is a different man. He has 
ambitions.” 

We went to see a young priest named 
Griffin, whose name was given to us by 
a youth on the street. Father Griffin 
was a clean-cut, clear-spoken, spirited 
young man, evidently closely identified 
with Sinn Fein. He told us that a cross, 
pasted together from police documents, 
had been plastered on his door with the 
words, “You are Doomed.” Indeed he 
laughingly gave me a section of this 
cross, lamenting that the inscription had 
already been presented to an Australian 
colleague. He was strong in denouncing 
the newly imported police, called the 


Black-and-Tans. “They’re devils!” He 
spoke so freely of Sinn Fein that I said: 

“Stop. I’ma stranger. You mustn't 
trust me.” 

He said, proudly enough, “We have 
nothing to conceal.” 

This young priest was kidnaped from 
his house in Galway in November, and 
some days later his body was dug from 
a bog, where the imported police who 
murdered him had tried to bury him. 

We met another young priest, much 
less intense. He had a good deal to say 
about General Lucas, the British soldier 
whom the Sinn Feiners had managed to 
kidnap. 

“Yes, it was great sport,” said this 
priest, with a twinkle in his eye, “but it 
nearly wrecked the organization. You 
couldn’t leave an important prisoner like 
that under the charge of an ordinary 
Volunteer. It took all of the best brigade 
commandants to keep him guarded night 
and day. We asked him what papers he 
was accustomed to read. He said the 
London Times and Morning Post. So we 
had to get those from London for him 
every day. And then we took him fish- 
ing. We had no time to attend to any- 
thing else.” 

“Did he talk politics?” 

“No, not at first. He said: ‘You are 
soldiers. So am I. Don’t let’s talk 
politics.’ But after a while he said he 
thought the British Labor party could 
find a way out for Ireland.” 

“Did he escape?” 

The priest’s face veiled instantly. 
Then he smiled. “Ah, if we could only 
find out!” 

Escapes and rescues, raids and am- 
bushes, excursions and alarms—Ireland 
for several years has talked of little else. 
One woman I met, the housekeeper for 
a religious brotherhood, opened her door 
early one morning to find a youth stand- 
ing in its shadow, in bare, bleeding feet, 
and around the high walls of the yard 
eighteen policemen waiting for a chance 
to catch him alive. When the door 
opened behind him the young man made 
a leap across the yard, bounded at a six- 
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foot gate, scrambled over it, and started 
the whole pack after him. The house- 
keeper told with glee how the “eighteen 
of them” ran wildly back and forward, 
thrusting their heads into a shed where 
nothing stood but an empty barrel, with 
its butt end toward the window, retrac- 
ing their steps madly and wildly scru- 
tinizing the bloody footprints where the 
fugitive had stood. 

“When they took themselves away, 
after measuring the height of the wall 
and pacing the yard and writing it all 
down in their notebooks, I went to the 
shed where the little dog was barking. 
The head Brother told me to lay hold of 
the dog. ‘Are you in there?’ says I to 
the old barrel. ‘I am,’ says he. ‘Well, 
you can come out now. It’s all right.’ 
‘I’m glad of that,’ he says, and he came 
from within the barrel. And he was as 
fine a young man as you did ever see, 
but his feet were terribly cut. ‘Come 


into the house,’ I says, and I brought 
him in by the fire in the kitchen. Now 


the Brothers came in, and they were 
frightened lest he be found there, but I 
set the young one of them to watch by 
the window while I gave the young man 
a bow! of porridge. 

“*They’re coming again!’ says the 
young Brother; and sure enough they 
were, the eighteen of them, marching 
back into the yard. Oh, all the Brothers 
wanted to save him now, to put him in 
behind the clock or hide him upstairs, or 
to dress him up in a soutane. But there 
wasn’t a minute. ‘Go in there,’ says I 
to him—‘in that place in under the 
stairs.” There was a little heap of pota- 
toes emptied in front of him, and I threw 
the newspaper over him crouched in the 
corner, and locked the door. But you 
could see in easy enough through the 
window, and reach in and touch him, 
too. Oh, you never saw such wild 
searching in all your life. They opened 
up cupboards where you couldn’t store 
Aye, they opened the tall clock 
I led 


search 


a dog. 
to see if he was in with the works. 
them everywhere. ‘You can 
where ye like,’ I says to them. 


“*Open this cupboard,’ they says to 
me when they came to the place he was 
hid. ‘I haven’t the key, but you can 
put your head in the window and see 
everything is to be seen.’ And they 
hurried on. 

“And that time, after they were well 
gone, I took him out and we gave him a 
good breakfast, the poor fellow. Oh, it 
would break your heart to see his feet. 
I sent the young Brother over to his 
room to bring back his clothes, and the 
lad dressed then, and climbed the back 
walls, and walked out the front door of 
his own lodging house between the 
policemen afterward.” 

“What happened to him since?” 

“He was from Clare, sir, and was ‘on 
the run’ for months. After he left us he 
went up north and he was in an attack 
on a police barrack, and as he was lying 
in the ditch, directing the attack, a stray 
bullet killed him. The Sinn Feiners 
gave out he died of pneumonia, not to 
give the police the satisfaction. And 
after a few days they took his body home 
to Clare. It was a great pity entirely; he 
was such a fine, clean young man, and 
he had such spirit in him.” 

The feeling about the Royal Irish 
Constabulary was cordial nowhere in 
Ireland. It was unfavorable in the 
south, where this old military police 
combined with the new auxiliaries from 
England to hunt down Sinn Fein; and 
it was unfavorable in the north, where 
the old military police combined with 
the military to stop Orange rioting. A 
Protestant clergyman in the south of 
Ireland was cycling home in the rain 
late at night when he got a bad puncture. 
He knew there was a police barrack in a 
small town near by, and, in spite of the 
sandbagged windows and the Lewis gun 
that peeped from the iron shutters up- 
stairs, he ventured to knock. 

““Who’s there?” a gruff voice shouted 
to him. 

He replied, “A friend.” 

“Be off to hell with you!” the voice 
responded. “We have no friends.” 

This conviction led to hundreds of 
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resignations from the police force when 
Sinn Fein began attacking isolated bar- 
racks and driving the police into crowded 
quarters in the towns. 

“How do you spend your time in 
those crowded barracks?” a simple po- 
liceman was asked. 

“Oh, drinkin’ an’ prayin’, sir; drinkin’ 
an’ prayin’.” 

When Sinn Fein began to organize its 
own police courts it had no prisons. The 
only thing it could do, in the case of its 
wilder culprits, was to exile a batch of 
them to one of the Aran Islands. The 
British authorities naturally supposed 
that they’d welcome a rescue. One day 
the Royal Irish constables set out in a 
boat to release them. No sooner did it 
dawn on the prisoners that they might 
owe their rescue to the despised R. I. C. 
than they greeted the constables with a 
fusillade of stones. The police every- 
where soon learned that local justice had 
become the prerogative of Sinn Fein, 
and I ran into one case where a local 
major, the victim of burglary, was di- 
rected by the police themselves to con- 
sult the Irish Volunteers. This he did, 
and within a week the burglar was cap- 
tured. But what to do with him? He 
was a well-known local tough, and Sinn 
Fein temporarily installed him in a de- 
serted castle. In a few days he man- 
aged to escape. Returning to town, he 
informed the military that a certain Sinn 
Feiner had been his jailer, and this 
young Sinn Feiner was arrested and sen- 
tenced to two years in jail. 

“Think of it,” said a British magis- 
trate to me. “You have the police un- 
able to act. You have the volunteer 
policeman acting successfully. And then 
you have the volunteer policeman put 
in jail for two years for bringing a 
scoundrel to justice, and you have the 
scoundrel walking scot-free around the 
town.” 

Justice at the hands of these young 
Volunteers is sometimes exemplary. 
There was the case of a farmer’s wife 
who had for a long time vainly desired a 
son and heir. She had in her employment 
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a young country girl and one day she 
learned that this young girl was in trou- 
ble and was soon to be confined. So anx- 
ious was the farmer’s wife to do the right 
thing by her lord and master, she decided 
to fulfill the letter as well as the spirit 
of maternity and she began to dress for 
her part. When the young girl’s time 
was come the farmer’s wife sent for an 
old nurse and then dispatched her hus- 
band to Dublin for some special medicine 
that insured his absence overnight. On 
his return he found himself the father of 
a splendid boy, the country girl was in 
bed with a severe cold, and the mother 
was doing as well as could be desired. 

No hitch occurred for months. The 
country girl was satisfied, so was the 
farmer’s wife, so was the farmer. But 
the old nurse could not keep her secret 
and it got to the ears of a Volunteer. He 
was a very stern Volunteer, with a 
fierce desire for justice. He and his com- 
rades scoured the country until they 
found the real father of the child. Then 
they demanded that he acknowledge and 
claim his child and marry the baby’s 
mother. Before they got through the 
Volunteers wreaked justice on every one 
concerned. 

Yet the Volunteers, as a rule, do not 
concentrate on Blue Laws and a sinless 
universe. There is one decision quoted 
everywhere in Ireland—the decision in 
regard to dividing a farm by which the 
older disputant was to make the division 
and the younger to make the choice. 
This is much more the kind of verdict 
of which Sinn Feiners are inclined to 
boast. They are also inclined to boast, 
in Clare, how Clare prisoners are de- 
ported to Galway. And Galway people 
exult in the fact that they deport their 
prisoners to Clare. 

In starting to fight an organization 
like the Volunteers, to which “every 
Irishman worth his salt” belongs, the 
professional soldier was at a great disad- 
vantage. Because Ireland was nom- 
inally part of the Empire, the soldier was 
forced to assume that Ireland was 
friendly. But that friendliness, he soon 
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found, was a myth. If a young girl 
walked with a soldier she was boycotted 
in her community. If young ladies 
played tennis with the officers, other 
young ladies taunted them about the 
Army of Occupation. In Belfast the sol- 
dier was at first cheered by the familiar 
sight of the Union Jack. It was the only 
place in Ireland he saw the Union Jack. 
But after a week in Belfast he discovered 
that the Union Jack was the symbol of 
Orangeism, and armored cars turned 
their fire on mobs that thought the 
Union Jack would give them immunity. 
Until martial law in the south of Ireland 
established an open opposition between 
the people and the military, the occupa- 
tion bewildered many of the new re- 
cruits from England. There was one 


harassed recruit who put his real griev- 
ance to his captors: “Here, Paddy; you 
can have my rifle. 
captain!” 

Belfast is a city apart from the rest of 
Ireland. Underneath the apparent busi- 


Shoot the bloody 


nesslike exterior of this semi-American 
city there is a heat of political and re- 
ligious passion that reminds one of East 
St. Louis. The Sinn Feiners are in a 
compact religious, social, and economic 
minority; the community as a whole 
is definitely Unionist, mercantile, and 
Presbyterian. The stranger does not 
need to make a single inquiry as to the 
existence of passion. All he needs is to 
take any street car and then, as he 
travels from the center, look up and 
down the cross streets. In front of 
countless Belfast dwellings he’ll observe 
a little mound of paving stones. These 
have been gathered up since the last row 
and are waiting for the next one. They 
are known as “kidneys.” And the 
pocketfuls of bolts which the shipyard 
workers bring home with them to use as 
ammunition are known as Belfast but- 
terflies or confetti. Up and down the 
thoroughfares on which the street cars 
run, the loose bricks and stones pepper 
the asphalt for miles. It is a battlefield 
several times a year. 

To remove temptation, the municipal 


council of Belfast once thought it would 
pass an ordinance to pave the whole of 
the city with asphalt. To this sane 
proposition both sides heartily agreed. 
Then the question arose, with which 
quarter to begin? Naturally, the ma- 
jority in the corporation decided to begin 
with the Nationalists or Sinn Feiners. 
At this prospect the whole fighting Sinn 
Fein community revolted. Were they 
going to be deprived of their sole means 
of self-defense while Orange Belfast still 
had millions of cobblestones? They'd 
die first. So Belfast is still corrugated 
with ammunition. 

The great shibboleths in Belfast are 
shibboleths of religion. During the 
riots of 1920, in which over eighty civil- 
ians were killed, an American newspaper 
photographer got sidetracked in an ex- 
cited Unionist neighborhood. Strong 
men from every side surrounded him and 
glared at him. 

“What are ye?” 

“I’m an American,” he stammered. 

“Nay, but—what are ye?” 

“I’m a newspaper photographer.” 

“Nay, nay! What releegion are ye?” 

“Lutheran.” 

“Lutheran?” They were horribly puz- 
zled. “‘We never heard of that. Is that 
Protestant or Papish?” 

The American saw light. “Protes- 
tant!’ he shouted. And he was free. 

But Belfast is very human. During 
the riots ten thousand Catholic work- 
men were driven from their employment 
and most of them were thrown out of 
their homes. One Catholic family was 
invaded by some young men who called 
themselves Ulster Volunteers, and the 
entire household was ordered to vacate 
in half an hour. The young women of 
the family had known their Presbyterian 
neighbors for years. They ran next door 
to tell that they were being evicted. 

The Presbyterian neighbors, also Ul- 
ster Volunteers, said, “‘Who are they?” 

“They say they’re Volunteers.” 

“Wait a minute.” 

A group of the young men from up and 
down the street went into the Catholic 




















household. There was a brief interval, 
and then the young women were told 
they could return. It appeared that the 
strangers maintained that they were 
sood Carsonite Volunteers, and even 
howed credentials, but their credentials 
were not considered satisfactory. 

“What really happened?” 

“Oh, we gave ’em a wee beatin’.” 

“Was that all?” 

“Oh yes, that was all. Two of them 
are out of hospital already.” 

The spirit of neighborliness has shown 
itself to be the master of passion on both 
sides, all over Ireland, but when the 
patriot is cornered by a stranger he takes 
to rhetoric. One of Carson’s members of 
Parliament said to my wife in Belfast: 
“We never imported rifles from Ger- 
many. And even if we did, it was for 
the good of the Empire.” It is like the 
old story of assassination in the south of 
Ireland. “You have nothing to confess 
except shooting a landlord? Tell me a 
serious sin of your past life so that I may 
give you absolution.” 

But men of rival religions do not read- 
ily make friends in Ulster. A famous 
Presbyterian preacher fell into a pond in 


Lisburn. He was rescued by a total 
stranger. 
“Whom have I to thank for this 


great kindness?” the preacher gasped. 

“T am the new Catholic curate.” 

“I’m ruined,” said the preacher. “ For 
God’s sake, throw me back again!” 

It is the same perception of incom- 
patibility that the little Belfast girl re- 
vealed at Sunday school. 

“Who made you, my child?” 

“T don’t know.” 
“Oh yes, you do! 
God made everybody.” 
“Did he make the Papishes, too?” 

“Oh yes, he did.” 

“He'll rue that!” 

The religious situation in the south of 
Ireland is the situation of a Protestant 
minority so tiny that it is protected by 
its weakness. One Monday morning in 
the old cathedral in Limerick, now half 
boarded up and the rest used by the 
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Episcopalians, I got an idea of the size 
of things. I was chatting busily with a 
woman in rusty black when the verger 
came up to her and said, “You're 
wanted.”” I begged her pardon as she 
hurried away to the morning service in 
a side chapel. There the parson stood 
in his surplice, engaging an elderly lady 
in prayer. I had been holding up the 
other half of the congregation. 

The shibboleths in the south are polit- 
ical, not religious. Sir Horace Plunkett 
quotes a man in Tipperary who opposed 
a co-operative creamery on the ground 
that “Butter must be made on Nation- 
alist lines, or not at all.” But that was 
in the days before co-operative cream- 
eries were considered a stronghold of 
nationalism and were burned by the 
police and military to break down Sinn 
Fein. The later Philistine takes a less 
solemn tone in regard to the upper 
class’s helping Ireland. 

“What's Michael doing now?” one 
plain Irishman asked another at a way- 
side inn. 

“Sure, he’s gone to work for the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society.” 

“Go to God! What does the like of 
him know about agriculture?” 

“Well, he’s after picking up this job 
with the Beekeepers’ Association. I 
think that’s what he called it.” 

“And what is he doing with them, the 
poor fellow?” 

“Sure, he’s going up and down Ire- 
land with a stallion bee.” 

This unholy lightness is one way of 
taking life in Ireland. But suppressed 
emotion led to a very different popular 
expression in the middle of last summer. 
At a place called Curragheen, in the cen- 
ter of Catholic Ireland, a young man 
declared that the Blessed Virgin had ap- 
peared to him and, after he had been 
directed to a spring that gushed from the 
earthen floor in his room, all his clay 
religious statues—of which he had many 
—began to bleed, and bled profusely. 
The import of this extraordinary hap- 
pening was not clear, but as soon as the 
word of it spread, thousands and tens of 
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thousands went on a pilgrimage to Tem- 
plemore, the town that was nearest to 
Curragheen. The properties of the little 
spring at Curragheen were at once said 
to be healing, and my wife and I trav- 
eled on a train to Templemore that was 
packed with pilgrims, many of them 
lame and halt and blind and tubercu- 
lous, with their faces pathetically illu- 
mined by desire and faith. In the same 
crowded train were peddlers and men- 
dicants and harpies, all gathering to 
exploit the pilgrims. There was one 
grizzled adventurer who had a handful 
of cheap pictures of Archbishop Mannix, 
to be sold for two shillings apiece. 

“Do you know Templemore?” I in- 
quired from him. 


“Aye, I do well. Ah, it’s time they 


had a miracle there—it was an empty 
ould place.” 

But it would be absurd to think that 
of the ten or fifteen thousand visitors 
who came every day from all over Ire- 
land in search of emotional outlet there 
were more than a small proportion of 


unquestioning faithful. I talked to one 
elderly farmer who made the excursion 
in a Ford with his entire family. “I 
never got a sight of the holy well at all 
at all. I stood in line for two hours 
until we came to a little stile, and as I 
was getting up on the stile a weighty 
woman fell back on me, and then a great 
wave of people came from behind, and I 
was swept out of the line. So I never got 


to see it at all. But I heard the crowd 
was so big they had the water in buckets 
to fill the bottles. They didn’t fill them 
any more from the well. And there was 
a box on the table for a collection. I 
don’t know for what the collection was, 
but there is always a collection. But 
after we left there the real meracle hap- 
pened, so it did, and I’m glad to be alive 
this day.” 

“What miracle?” 

“Well, we were motoring home after 
dinner at Nenagh—and it was a good 
dinner itself. As we went round a turn 
we very nearly ran into a motor lorry 
full of armed soldiers. It came round 
the turn as big as a threshing machine, 
right in the middle of the road, and 
going I don’t know how many miles an 
hour. Well, we went into the dike just 
in time to escape a second of them, and 
then I counted nine of them go thunder- 
ing by in a cloud of dust the like of it 
I never saw before. And after they 
passed we went on safe and sound. And 
that was the meracle.” 

What is the use of trying to overawe 
a people like that? Their own intangi- 
ble miracles they take with mysterious 
seriousness yet mysterious humor. The 
thunder of military power leaves them 
laughing. They have wiles, like the 
ancient Greeks, to baffle their great 
adversaries. And even when they lie 
vaptured, they cannot yield their wit or 
their will. 
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V—THE FAD OF 
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A THING can sometimes be too ex- 
traordinary to be remembered. If 
it is clean out of the course of things, and 
has apparently no causes and no conse- 
quences, subsequent events do not recall 
it, and it remains only a subconscious 
thing, to be stirred by some accident 
long after. It drifts apart like a forgot- 
ten dream; and it was in the hour of 
many dreams, at daybreak and very 
soon after the end of dark, that such a 
strange sight was given to a man scull- 
ing a boat down a river in the West 
Country. The man was awake; indeed, 
he considered himself rather wide awake, 
being a rising political journalist named 
Harold March, on his way to interview 
various political celebrities in their coun- 
try seats. But the thing he saw was so 
inconsequent that it might have been 
imaginary. It simply slipped past his 
mind and was lost in later and utterly 
different events; nor did he even recover 
the memory till he had long afterward 
discovered the meaning. 

Pale mists of morning lay on the 
fields and the rushes along one margin 
of the river; along the other side ran a 
wall of tawny brick almost overhang- 
ing the water. He had shipped his oars 
and was drifting for a moment with the 
stream, when he turned his head and 
saw that the monotony of the long brick 
wall was broken by a bridge; rather an 
elegant eighteenth-century sort of bridge 
with little columns of white stone turn- 
ing gray. There had been floods and 
the river still stood very high, with 
dwarfish trees waist-deep in it, and 
rather a narrow are of white dawn 


gleamed under the curve of the bridge. 
Vout. CXLIII No. 853.—2 
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As his own boat went under the dark 
archway he saw another boat coming 
toward him, rowed by a man as solitary 
as himself. His posture prevented much 
being seen of him, but as he neared the 
bridge he stood up in the boat and 
turned round. He was already so close 
to the dark entry, however, that his 
whole figure was black against the morn- 
ing light, and March could see nothing 
of his face except the end of two long 
whiskers or mustaches that gave some- 
thing sinister to the silhouette, like horns 
in the wrong place. Even these details 
March would never have noticed but for 
what happened in the same instant. As 
the man came under the low bridge he 
made a leap at it and hung, with his legs 
dangling, letting the boat float away 
from under him. March had a momen- 
tary vision of two black kicking legs; 
then of one black kicking leg; and then 
of nothing except the eddying stream 
and the long perspective of the wall. 
But whenever he thought of it again, 
long afterward, when he understood the 
story in which it figured, it was always 
fixed in that one fantastic shape—as if 
those wild legs were a grotesque graven 
ornament of the bridge itself, in the 
manner of a gargoyle. At the moment 
he merely passed, staring, down the 
stream. He could see no flying figure on 
the bridge, so it must have already fled; 
but he was half conscious of some faint 
significance in the fact that among the 
trees round the bridgehead opposite the 
wall he saw a lamp-post; and, beside the 
lamp-post, the broad blue back of an 
unconscious policeman. 

Even before reaching the shrine of his 
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political pilgrimage he had many other 
things to think of besides the odd inci- 
dent of the bridge; for the management 
of a boat by a solitary man was not 
always easy even on such a solitary 
stream. And indeed it was only by an 
unforeseen accident that he was solitary. 
The boat had been purchased and the 
whole expedition planned in conjunc- 
tion with a friend, who had at the last 
moment been forced to alter all his ar- 
rangements. Harold March was to have 
traveled with his friend Horne Fisher on 
that inland voyage to Willowood Place, 
where the Prime Minister was a guest at 
the moment. More and more people 
were hearing of Harold March, for his 
striking political articles were opening 
to him the doors of larger and larger 
salons; but he had never met the Prime 
Minister vet. Scarcely anybody among 
the general public had ever heard of 
Horne Fisher; but he had known the 
Prime Minister all his life. For these 
reasons, had the two taken the projected 
journey together, March might have 
been slightly disposed to hasten it and 
Fisher vaguely content to lengthen it 
out. For Fisher was one of those people 
who are born knowing the Prime Min- 
ister. The knowledge seemed to have no 
very exhilarant effect, and in his case 
bore some resemblance to being born 
tired. Horne Fisher was a tall, pale, 
fair man, with a bald brow and a listless 
manner, and it was seldom that he ex- 
pressed irritation in any warmer form 
than that of weariness. But he was dis- 
tinctly annoyed to receive, just as he was 
doing a little light packing of fishing 
tackle and cigars for the journey, a tele- 
gram from Willowood asking him to 
come down at once by train, as the Prime 
Minister had to leave that night. Fisher 
knew that his friend the journalist could 
not possibly start till the next day, and 
he liked his friend the journalist, and 
had looked forward to a few days on the 
river. He did not particularly like or 
dislike the Prime Minister, but he in- 
tensely disliked the alternative of a few 
hours in the train. Nevertheless, he 


accepted Prime Ministers as he accepted 
railway trains—as part of a system 
which he, at least, was not the revolu- 
tionist sent on earth to destroy. So he 
telephoned to March, asking him, with 
many apologetic curses and faint damns, 
to take the boat down the river as ar- 
ranged, that they might meet at Wil- 
lowood by the time settled; then he 
went outside and hailed a taxicab to 
take him to the railway station. There 
he paused at the bookstall to add to his 
light luggage a number of cheap murder 
stories, which he read with great pleas- 
ure, and without any premonition that 
he was about to walk into as strange a 
story in real life. 

A little before sunset he arrived, with 


his light suitcase in his hand, before the 


gate of the long riverside gardens of 
Willowood Place, one of the smaller seats 
of Sir Isaac Hook, the master of much 
shipping and many newspapers. He 
entered by the gate giving on the road, 
at the opposite side to the river, but 
there was a mixed quality in all that 
watery landscape which perpetually 
reminded a traveler that the river was 
near. White gleams of water would shine 
suddenly like swords or spears in the 
green thickets. And even in the garden 
itself, divided into courts and curtained 
with hedges and high garden trees, there 
hung everywhere in the air the music of 
water. The first of the green courts 
which he entered appeared to be a some- 
what neglected croquet lawn, in which 
was a solitary young man playing cro- 
quet against himself. Yet he was not 
an enthusiast for the game, or even for 
the garden; and his sallow but well- 
featured face looked rather sullen than 
otherwise. He was only one of those 
young men who cannot support the 
burden of consciousness unless they are 
doing something, and whose concep- 
tions of doing something are limited 
to a game of some kind. He was dark 
and well dressed in a light holiday fash- 
ion, and Fisher recognized him at once 
as a young man named James Bullen, 
called, for some unknown reason, 
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Bunker. He was the nephew of Sir 
Isaac; but, what was much more impor- 
tant at the moment, he was also the 
private secretary of the Prime Minister. 

“Hullo, Bunker!” observed Horne 
Fisher. ‘You're the sort of man I 
wanted to see. Has your chief come 
down yet?” 

“He’s only staying for dinner,” re- 
plied Bullen, with his eye on the yellow 
ball. “He's got a great speech to-mor- 
row at Birmingham and he’s going 
straight through to-night. He’s motor- 
ing himself there; driving the car, I 
mean. It’s the one thing he’s really 
proud of.” 

“You mean you're staying here with 
your uncle, like a good boy?” replied 
Fisher. ‘ But what will the Chief do at 
Birmingham without the epigrams whis- 
pered to him by his brilliant secretary?” 

“Don’t you start ragging me,” said 
the young man called Bunker. “I’m 
only too glad not to go trailing after him. 
He doesn’t know a thing about maps or 
money or hotels or anything, and I have 
to dance about like a courier. As for my 
uncle, as I’m supposed to come into the 
estate, it’s only decent to be here some- 
times.” 

“Very proper,” replied the other. 
“Well, I shall see you later on,” and, 
crossing the lawn, he passed out through 
a gap in the hedge. 

He was walking across the lawn tow- 
ard the landing stage on the river, and 
still felt all around him, under the dome 
of golden evening, an old world savor 
and reverberation in that river-haunted 
garden. The next square of turf which 
he crossed seemed at first sight quite de- 
serted, till he saw in the twilight of trees 
in one corner of it a hammock and in the 
hammock a man, reading a newspaper 
and swinging one leg over the edge of 
the net. 

Him also he hailed by name, and the 
man slipped to the ground and strolled 
forward. It seemed fated that he should 
feel something of the past in the acci- 
dents of that place, for the figure might 
well have been an early-Victorian ghost 
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revisiting the ghosts of the croquet hoops 
and mallets. It was the figure of an 
elderly man with long whiskers that 
looked almost fantastic, and a quaint 
and careful cut of collar and cravat. 
Having been a fashionable dandy forty 
years ago, he had managed to preserve 
the dandyism while ignoring the fash- 
ions. A white top-hat lay beside the 
Morning Post in the hammock behind 
him. This was the Duke of Westmore- 
land, the relic of a family really some 
centuries old; and the antiquity was not 
heraldry but history. Nobody knew 
better than Fisher how rare such noble- 
men are in fact, and how numerous in 
fiction. But whether the duke owed the 
general respect he enjoyed to the genu- 
ineness of his pedigree or to the fact that 
he owned a vast amount of very valuable 
property was a point about which Mr. 
Fisher’s opinion might have been more 
interesting to discover. 

“You were looking so comfortable,” 
said Fisher, “that I thought you must 
be one of the servants. I’m looking for 
somebody to take this bag of mine; I 
haven't brought a man down, as I came 
away in a hurry.” 

“Nor have I, for that matter,” replied 
the duke, with some pride. “I never do. 
If there’s one animal alive I loathe it’s a 
valet. I learned to dress myself at an 
early age and was supposed to do it 
decently. I may be in my second child- 
hood, but I’ve not got so far as being 
dressed like a child.” 

“The Prime Minister hasn’t brought a 
valet; he’s brought a secretary instead,” 
observed Fisher. “Devilish inferior 
job. Didn’t I hear that Harker was 
down here?” 

“He’s over there on the landing 
stage,”’ replied the duke, indifferently, 
and resumed the study of the Morning 
Post. 

Fisher made his way beyond the last 
green wall of the garden on to a sort of 
towing path looking on the river and a 
wooded island opposite. There, indeed, 
he saw a lean, dark figure with a stoop 
almost like that of a vulture, a posture 
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well known in the law courts as that of 
Sir John Harker, the Attorney-General. 
His face was lined with headwork, for 
alone among the three idlers in the gar- 
den he was a man who had made his 
own way; and round his bald brow and 
hollow temples clung dull red hair, quite 
flat, like plates of copper. 

“T haven't seen my host yet,” said 
Horne Fisher, in a slightly more serious 
tone than he had used to the others, 
“but I suppose I shall meet him at 
dinner.” 

“You can see him now; but you can’t 
meet him,”” answered Harker. 

He nodded his head toward one end 
of the island opposite, and, looking 
steadily in the same direction, the other 
guest could see the dome of a bald head 
and the top of a fishing rod, both equally 
motionless, rising out of the tall under- 
growth against the background of the 
stream beyond. The fisherman seemed 
to be seated against the stump of a tree 
and facing toward the other bank, so 
that his face could not be seen, but the 
shape of his head was unmistakable. 

**He doesn’t like to be disturbed when 
he’s fishing,”’ continued Harker. “It’s a 
sort of fad of his to eat nothing but fish, 
and he’s very proud of catching his own. 
Of course he’s all for simplicity, like so 
many of these millionaires. He likes 
to come in saying he’s worked for his 
daily food like a laborer.” 

“Does he explain how he blows all the 
glass and stuffs all the upholstery,” 
asked Fisher, ““and makes all the silver 
forks, and grows all the grapes and 
peaches, and designs all the patterns on 
the carpets? I’ve always heard he was a 
busy man.” 

“T don’t think he mentioned it,” an- 
swered the lawyer. “‘ What is the mean- 
ing of this social satire?” 

“Well, Lam a trifle tired,”’ said Fisher, 
“of the Simple Life and the Strenuous 
Life as lived by our little set. We're all 
really dependent in nearly everything, 
and we all make a fuss about being in- 
dependent in something. The Prime 
Minister prides himself on doing without 
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a chauffeyr, but he can’t do without a 
factotum and Jack-of-all-trades; and 
poor old Bunker has to play the part 
of a universal genius, which God knows 
he was never meant for. The duke 
prides himself on doing without a valet, 
but, for all that, he must give a lot of 
people an infernal lot of trouble to col- 
lect such extraordinary old clothes as he 
wears. He must have them looked up 
in the British Museum or excavated out 
of the tombs. That white hat alone 
must require a sort of expedition fitted 
out to find it, like the North Pole. And 
here we have old Hook pretending to 
produce his own fish when he couldn't 
produce his own fish knives or fish forks 
to eat it with. He may be simple about 
simple things like food, but you bet he’s 
luxurious about luxurious things, espe- 
cially little things. I don’t include you; 
you've worked too hard to enjoy playing 
at work.” 

“IT sometimes think,” said Harker, 
“that you conceal a horrid secret of be- 
ing useful sometimes. Haven't you come 
down here to see Number One before he 
goes on to Birmingham?” 

Horne Fisher answered, in a lower 
voice: “Yes; and I hope to be lucky 
enough to catch him before dinner. He’s 
got to see Sir Isaac about something just 
afterward.” 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Harker. “Sir 
Isaac’s finished his fishing. I know he 
prides himself on getting up at sunrise 
and going in at sunset.” 

The old man on the island had indeed 
risen to his feet, facing round and show- 
ing a bush of gray beard with rather 
small, sunken features, but fierce eye- 
brows and keen, choleric eyes. Carefully 
carrying his fishing tackle, he was al- 
ready making his way back to the main- 
land across a bridge of flat stepping- 
stones a little way down the shallow 
stream; then he veered round, coming 
toward his guests and civilly saluting 
them. There were several fish in his 
basket and he was in a good temper. 

“Yes,” he said, acknowledging Fish- 
er’s polite expression of surprise, “I get 
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up before anybody else in the house, I 
think. The early bird catches the 
worm.” 

“Unfortunately,” said Harker, “it is 
the early fish that catches the worm.” 

“But the early man catches the fish,” 
replied the old man, gruffly. 

“But from what I hear, Sir Isaac, you 
are the late man, interposed 
Fisher. ‘You must do with very little 
sleep.” 

“IT never had much time for sleeping,” 
answered Hook, “‘and | shall have to be 
the late man to-night, anyhow. The 
Prime Minister wants to have a talk, he 
tells me, and, all things considered, I 
think we'd better be dressing for 
dinner.” 

Dinner passed off that evening with- 
out a word of politics and little enough 
but ceremonial trifles. The Prime Min- 
ister, Lord Merivale, who was a long, 
slim man with curly gray hair, was 
gravely complimentary to his host about 
his success as a fisherman and the skill 
and patience he displayed; the conver- 
sation flowed like the shallow stream 
through the stepping-stones. 

“It wants patience to wait for them, 
no doubt,” said Sir Isaac, “and skill to 
play them, but I’m generally pretty 
lucky at it.” 

“Does a big fish ever break the line 
and get away?” inquired the politician, 
with respectful interest. 

“Not the sort of line I use,” answered 
Hook, with satisfaction. “I rather spe- 
cialize in tackle, as a matter of fact. If 
he were strong enough to do that, he'd 
be strong enough to pull me into the 
river.” 

“A great loss to the community,” said 
the Prime Minister, bowing. 

Fisher had listened to all these futili- 
ties with inward impatience, waiting for 
his own opportunity, and when their 
host rose he sprang to his feet with an 
alertness he rarely showed. He managed 
to catch Lord Merivale vefore Sir Isaac 
bore him off for the final interview. He 
had only a few words to say, but he 
wanted to get them said 


too,”” 


He said, in a low voice as he opened 
the door for the Premier, “I have seen 
Montmirail; he says that unless we pro- 
test immediately on behalf of Denmark, 
Sweden will certainly seize the ports.” 

Lord Merivale nodded. “I’m just 
going to hear what Hook has to say 
about it,” he said. 

“T imagine,”’ said Fisher, with a faint 
smile, “that there is very little doubt 
what he will say about it.” 

Merivale did not answer, but lounged 
gracefully toward the library, whither 
his host had already preceded him. The 
rest drifted toward the billiard room, 
Fisher merely remarking to the lawyer: 
“They won’t be long. We know they’re 
practically in agreement.” 

“Hook entirely supports the Prime 
Minister,”’ assented Harker. 

“Or the Prime Minister entirely sup- 
ports Hook,” said Horne Fisher, and 
began idly to knock the balls about on 
the billiard table. 

Horne Fisher came down next morn- 
ing in a late and leisurely fashion, as was 
his reprehensible habit; he had evi- 
dently no appetite for catching worms. 
But the other guests seemed to have felt 
a similar indifference, and they helped 
themselves to breakfast from the side- 
board at intervals during the hours verg- 
ing upon lunch. So that it was not many 
hours later when the first sensation of 
that strange day came upon them. It 
‘ame in the form of a young man with 
light hair and a candid expression, who 
came sculling down the river and disem- 
barked at the landing stage. It was, in 
fact, no other than Mr. Harold March, 
the journalistic friend of Mr. Fisher, 
whose journey had begun far away up 
the river in the earliest hours of that day. 
He arrived late in the afternoon, having 
stopped for tea in a large riverside town, 
and he had a pink evening paper sticking 
out of his pocket. He fell on the river- 
side garden like a quiet and well-behaved 
thunderbolt, but he was a thunderbolt 
without knowing it. 

The first exchange of salutations and 
introductions was commonplace enough, 
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and consisted, indeed, of the inevitable 
repetition of excuses for the eccentric se- 
clusion of the host. He had gone fishing 
again, of course, and must not be dis- 
turbed till the appointed hour, though he 
sat within a stone’s throw of where they 
stood. 

“You see it’s his only hobby,” ob- 
served Harker, apologetically, “and, 
ofter all, it’s his own house; and he’s 
very hospitable in other ways.” 

“I’m rather afraid,” said Fisher, in a 
lower voice, “that it’s becoming more of 
a mania than a hobby. I know how it 
is when a man of that age begins to 
collect things, if it’s only collecting those 
rotten little river fish. You remember 
Talbot’s uncle with his toothpicks, and 
poor old Buzzy and the waste of cigar 
Hook has done a lot of big 
things in his time—the great deal in the 
Swedish timber trade and the Peace 


ashes. 


Conference at Chicago—but I doubt 
whether he cares now for any of those 
big things as he cares for those little 
fish.” 


“Oh, come, come,” protested the At- 


torney -General. “You'll make Mr. 
March think he has come to call on a 
lunatic. Believe me, Hook only does it 
- for fun, like any other sport, only he’s 
of the kind that takes his fun sadly. 
But I bet if there were big news about 
timber or shipping, he would drop his fun 
and his fish all right.” 

“Well, I wonder,” said Horne Fisher, 
looking sleepily at the island in the 
river. 

“By the way, is there any news of 
anything?” asked Harker of Harold 
March. “I see you've got an evening 
paper; one of those enterprising evening 
papers that come out in the morning.” 

“The beginning of Lord Merivale’s 
Birmingham speech,’ replied March, 
handing him the paper. “It’s only a 
paragraph, but it seems to me rather 
good.” 

Harker took the paper, flapped and re- 
folded it, and looked at the “ Stop Press” 
news. It was, as March had said, only 
a paragraph. But it was a paragraph 


that had a peculiar effect on Sir John 
Harker. His lowering brows lifted with 
a flicker and his eyes blinked, and for a 
moment his leathery jaw was loosened. 
He looked in some odd fashion like a 
very old man. Then, hardening his voice 
and handing the paper to Fisher without 
a tremor, he simply said: 

“Well, here’s a chance for the bet. 
You've got your big news to disturb the 
old man’s fishing.” 

Horne Fisher was looking at the paper, 
and over his more languid and less ex- 
pressive features a change also seemed to 
pass. Even that little paragraph had 
two or three large headlines, and his eye 
encountered, “Sensational Warning to 
Sweden,” and,“ We Shall Protest.” 

“What the devil—” he said, and his 
words softened first to a whisper and 
then a whistle. 

““We must tell old Hook at once, or 
he’ll never forgive us,” said Harker. 
“He'll probably want to see Number 
One instantly, though it may be too late 
now. I’m going across to him at once. 
I bet I'll make him forget his fish, any- 
how.”” And, turning his back, he made 
his way hurriedly along the riverside to 
the causeway of flat stones. 

March was staring at Fisher, in 
amazement at the effect his pink paper 
had produced. 

“What does it all mean?” he cried. 
“T always supposed we should protest in 
defense of the Danish ports, for their 
sakes and our own. What is all this 
botheration about Sir Isaac and the rest 
of you? Do you think it bad news?” 

“Bad news!”’ repeated Fisher, with a 
sort of soft emphasis beyond expression. 

“Is it as bad as all that?” asked his 
friend, at last. 

“As bad as all that?” repeated Fisher. 
“Why of course it’s as good as it can 
be. It’s great news. It’s glorious 
news! That’s where the devil of it 
comes in, to knock us all silly. It’s ad- 
mirable. It’s inestimable. It is also 
quite incredible.” 

He gazed again at the gray and green 
colors of the island and the river, and his 
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rather dreary eye traveled slowly round 
to the hedges and the lawns. 

“T felt this garden was a sort of 
dream,” he said, “and I suppose I must 
be dreaming. But there is grass growing 
and water moving; and something im- 
possible has happened.” 

Even as he spoke the dark figure with 
a stoop like a vulture appeared in the 
gap of the hedge just above him. 

“You have won your bet,” said Har- 
ker, in a harsh and almost croaking 
voice. “The old fool cares for nothing 
but fishing. He cursed me and told me 
he would talk no polities.” 

“T thought it might be so,” said 
Fisher, modestly. “‘What are you going 
to do next?” 

“T shall use the old idiot’s telephone, 
anyhow,” replied the lawyer. “I must 
find out exactly what has happened. 
I've got to speak for the Government 
myself to-morrow.” And he hurried 


away toward the house. 

In the silence that followed, a very 
bewildering silence so far as March was 
concerned, they saw the quaint figure of 


the Duke of Westmoreland, with his 
white hat and whiskers, approaching 
them across the garden. Fisher instantly 
stepped toward him with the pink paper 
in his hand, and, with a few words, 
pointed out the apocalyptic paragraph. 
The duke, who had been walking slowly, 
stdod quite still, and for some seconds 
he looked like a tailor’s dummy standing 
and staring outside some antiquated 
shop. Then March heard his voice, and 
it was high and almost hysterical: 

“But he must see it; he must be made 
to understand. It cannot have been put 
to him properly.”” Then, with a certain 
recovery of fullness and even pomposity 
in the voice, “I shall go and tell him 
myself.”’ 

Among the queer incidents of that 
afternoon, March always remembered 
something almost comical about the 
clear picture of the old gentleman in his 
wonderful white hat carefully stepping 
from stone to stone across the river, like 


a figure crossing the traffic in Piccadilly. 
Vou. CXLIII.—No. 853.—3 


Then he disappeared behind the trees of 
the island, and March and Fisher turned 
to meet the Attorney-General, who was 
coming out of the house with a visage of 
grim assurance. 

“Everybody is saying,” he said, “that 
the Prime Minister has made the great- 
est speech of his life. Peroration and 
loud and prolonged cheers. Corrupt 
financiers and heroic peasants. We will 
not desert Denmark again.” 

Fisher nodded and turned away tow- 
ard the towing path, where he saw the 
duke returning with a rather dazed ex- 
pression. In answer to question, he 
said, in a husky and confidential voice: 

“T really think our poor friend cannot 
be himself. He refused to listen; he— 
ah—suggested that I might frighten the 
fish.” 

A keen ear might have detected a mur- 
mur from Mr. Fisher on the subject of a 
white hat, but Sir John Harker struck 
in more decisively: 

“Fisher was quite right. I didn’t be- 
lieve it myself, but it’s quite clear that 
the old fellow is fixed on this fishing no- 
tion by now. If the house caught fire 
behind him he would hardly move till 
sunset.” 

Fisher had continued his stroll toward 
the higher embanked ground of the tow- 
ing path, and he now swept a long and 
searching gaze, not toward the island, 
but toward the distant wooded heights 
that were the walls of the valley. An 
evening sky as clear as that of the previ- 
ous day was settling down all over the 
dim landscape, but toward the west it 
was now red rather than gold; there was 
scarcely any sound but the monotonous 
music of the river. Then came the sound 
of a half-stifled exclamation from Horne 
Fisher, and Harold March looked up at 
him in wonder. 

“You spoke of bad news,” said Fisher. 
“Well, there is really bad news now. 
I am afraid this is a bad business.” 

“What bad news do you mean?” 
asked his friend, conscious of something 
strange and sinister in his voice. 

“The sun has set,” answered Fisher. 
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He went on with the air of one con- 
scious of having said something fatal. 
“We must get somebody to go across 
whom he will really listen to. He may 
be mad, but there’s method in his mad- 
ness. There nearly always is method in 
madness. It’s what drives men mad, be- 
ing methodical. And he never goes on 
sitting there after sunset, with the whole 
place getting dark. Where’s his nephew? 
I believe he’s really fond of his nephew.” 

“Look!” cried March, abruptly. 
““Why, he’s been across already. There 
he is coming back.” 

And, looking up the river once more, 
they saw, dark against the sunset reflec- 
tions, the figure of James Bullen stepping 
hastily and rather clumsily from stone to 
stone. Once he slipped on a stone with a 
slight splash. When he rejoined the 


group on the bank his olive face was un- 
naturally pale. 

The other four men had already gath- 
ered on the same spot and almost simul- 
taneously were calling out to him, 
“What does he say now?” 


“Nothing. He says—nothing.” 

Fisher looked at the young man stead- 
ily for a moment; then he started from 
his immobility and, making a motion to 
March to follow him, himself strode 
down «to the river crossing. In a few 
moments they were on the little beaten 
track that ran round the wooded island, 
to the other side of it where the fisher- 
man sat. Then they stood and looked 
at him, without a word. 

Sir Isaac Hook was still sitting 
propped up against the stump of the 
tree, and that for the best of reasons. 
A length of his own infallible fishing line 
was twisted and tightened twice round 
his throat and then twice round the 
wooden prop behind him. The leading 
investigator ran forward and touched 
the fisherman’s hand, and it was as cold 
as a fish. 

“The sun has set,” 
Fisher, in the same terrible tones, 
he will never see it rise again.” 

Ten minutes afterward the five men, 
shaken by such a shock, were again to- 


said Horne 
“and 


gether in the garden, looking at on 
another with white but watchful face. 
The lawyer seemed the most alert of the 
group; he was articulate if somewhat 
abrupt. 

“We must leave the body as it is and 
telephone for the police,” he said. “| 
think my own authority will stretch to 
examining the servants and the poor 
fellow’s papers, to see if there is anything 
that concerns them. Of course none of 
you gentlemen must leave this place.” 

Perhaps there was something in his 
rapid and rigorous legality that sug- 
gested the closing of a net or trap. Any- 
how, young Bullen suddenly broke 
down, or perhaps blew up, for his voice 
was like an explosion in the silent gar- 
den. 

“T never touched him,” he cried. “I 
swear I had nothing to do with it!” 

“Who said you had?’ demanded 
Harker, with a hard eye. “‘Why do you 
cry out before you’re hurt?” 

“Because you all look at me like 
that,” cried the young man, angrily. 
“Do you think I don’t know you're al- 
ways talking about my damned debts 
and expectations?” 

Rather to March’s surprise, Fisher 
had drawn away from this first collision, 
leading the duke with him to another 
part of the garden. When he was out of 
earshot of the others he said, with a 
curious simplicity of manner: 

“Westmoreland, I am going straight 
to the point.” 

** Well?” said the other, staring at him 
stolidly. 

“You had a motive for killing him,” 
said Fisher. 

The duke continued to stare, but he 
seemed unable to speak. 

“T hope you had a motive for killing 
him,” continued Fisher, mildly. ‘“ You 
see, it’s rather a curious situation. If 
you had a motive for murdering, you 
probably didn’t murder. But if you 
hadn’t any motive, why, then perhaps 
you did.” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about?”’ demanded the duke, violently. 

















“It’s quite simple,” said Fisher. 
“When you went across he was either 
alive or dead. If he was alive, it might 
be vou who killed him, or why should 
vou have held your tongue about his 
death? But if he was dead, and you had 
a reason for killing him, you might have 
held your tongue for fear of being ac- 
cused.” Then after a silence he added, 
abstractedly: “Cyprus is a beautiful 
place, I believe. Romantic scenery and 
romantic people. Very intoxicating for 
a young man.” 

The duke suddenly clenched his hands 
and said, thickly, ‘Well, I had a 
motive.” 

“Then you're all right,”’ said Fisher, 
holding out his hand with an air of huge 
relief. “I was pretty sure you wouldn’t 
really do it; you had a fright when you 
saw it done, as was only natural. Like 
a bad dream come true, wasn’t it?” 

While this curious conversation was 
passing, Harker had gone into the house, 
disregarding the demonstrations of the 
sulky nephew, and came back presently 
with a new air of animation and a sheaf 
of papers in his hand. 

“T’ve telephoned for the police,” he 
said, stopping to speak to Fisher, “‘but 
I think I’ve done most of their work for 
them. I believe I’ve found out the 
truth. There’s a paper here—” He 
stopped, for Fisher was looking at him 
with a singular expression; and it was 
Fisher who spoke next: 

“Are there any papers that are not 
there, I wonder? I mean that are not 
there now?”’ After a pause he added: 
“Let us have the cards on the table. 
When you went through his papers in 
such a hurry, Harker, weren’t you look- 
ing for something to—to make sure it 
shouldn’t be found?” 

Harker did not turn a red hair on his 
hard head, but he looked at the other 
out of the corners of his eyes. 

“And I suppose,” went on Fisher, 
smoothly, “‘that is why you, too, told us 
lies about having found Hook alive. You 
knew there was something to show that 
you might have killed him, and you 
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didn’t dare tell us he was killed. But, 
believe me, it’s much better to be honest 
now.” 

Harker’s haggard face suddenly lit up 
as if with infernal flames. 

“Honest,” he cried, “it’s not so 
damned fine of you fellows to be honest. 
You're all born with silver spoons in 
your mouths, and then you swagger 
about with everlasting virtue because 
you haven't got other people’s spoons in 
your pockets. But I was born in a 
Pimlico lodging house and I had to make 
my spoon, and there’d be plenty to say 
I only spoiled a horn or an honest man. 
And if a struggling man staggers a bit 
over the line in his youth, in the lower 
parts of the law which are pretty dingy, 
anyhow, there’s always some old vam- 
pire to hang on to him all his life for it.” 

“Guatemalan Golcondas, wasn’t it?” 
said Fisher, sympathetically. 

Harker suddenly shuddered. Then he 
said, “I believe you must know every- 
thing, like God Almighty.” 

“I know too much,” said Horne 
Fisher, “‘and all the wrong things.” 

The other three men were drawing 
nearer to them, but before they came too 
near, Harker said, in a voice that had 
recovered all its firmness: , 

“Yes, I did destroy a paper, but I 
really did find a paper, too; and I be- 
lieve that it clears us all.” 

“Very well,” said Fisher, in a louder 
and more cheerful tone; “let us all have 
the benefit of it.” 

“On the very top of Sir Isaac’s 
papers,” explained Harker, “‘there was 
a threatening letter from a man named 
Hugo. It threatens to kill our unfortu- 
nate friend very much in the way that he 
was actually killed. It is a wild letter, 
full of taunts; you can see it for your- 
selves; but it makes a particular point 
of poor Hook’s habit of fishing from the 
island. Above all, the man professes to 
be writing from a boat. And, since we 
alone went across to him,”’ and he smiled 
in a rather ugly fashion, “‘ the crime must 
have been committed by a man passing 
in a boat.” 


“< 
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“Why, dear me!” cried the duke, with 
something almost amounting to anima- 
tion. “Why, I remember the man called 
Hugo quite well! He was a sort of body- 
servant and bodyguard of Sir Isaac. 
You see, Sir Isaac was in some fear of 
assault. He was—he was not very popu- 
lar with several people. Hugo was dis- 
charged after’ some row or other; but I 
remember him well. He was a great big 
Hungarian fellow with great mustaches 
that stood out on each side of his face.” 

A door opened in the darkness of 
Harold March’s memory, or, rather, 
oblivion, and showed a shining land- 
scape, like that of a lost dream. It 
was rather a waterscape than a land- 
scape, a thing of flooded meadows and 
low trees and the dark archway of a 
bridge. And for one instant he saw again 
the man with mustaches like dark horns 
leap up on to the bridge and disappear. 

“Good heavens!” he cried. ‘Why, I 
met the murderer this morning!” 


Horne Fisher and Harold March had 
their day on the river, after all, for the 
little group broke up when the police 
arrived. They declared that the coin- 
cidence of March’s evidence had cleared 
the whole company, and clinched the 
case against the flying Hugo. Whether 
that Hungarian fugitive would ever be 
caught appeared to Horne Fisher to be 
highly doubtful; nor can it be pretended 
that he displayed any very demoniac 
detective energy in the matter as he 
leaned back in the boat cushions, smok- 
ing, and watching the swaying reeds 
slide past. 

“Tt was a very good notion to hop up 
on to the bridge,” he said. “An empty 
boat means very little; he hasn’t been 
seen to land on either bank, and he’s 
walked off the bridge without walking 
on to it, so to speak. He’s got twenty- 
four hours’ start; his mustaches will 
disappear, and then he will disappear. 
I think there is every hope of his es- 
cape.” 

“Hope?” 


repeated March, and 


stopped sculling for an instant. 


“Yes, hope,” repeated the other. “'Iy 
begin with, I’m not going to be exactly 
consumed with Corsican revenge he- 
cause somebody has killed Hook. Per- 
haps you may guess by this time what 
Hook was. A damned blood-sucking 
blackmailer was that simple, strenuous, 
self-made captain of industry. He had 
secrets against nearly everybody; one 
against poor old Westmoreland about an 
early marriage in Cyprus that might 
have put the duchess in a queer position: 
and one against Harker about some flut- 
ter with his client’s money when he was 
a young solicitor. That’s why they went 
to pieces when they found him mur- 
dered, of course. They felt as if they'd 
done it in a dream. But I admit I have 
another reason for not wanting our Hun- 
garian friend actually hanged for the 
murder.” 

“And what is that?” asked his friend. 

“Only that he didn’t commit the 
murder,’ answered Fisher. 

Harold March laid down the oars and 
let the boat drift for a moment. 

“Do you know, I was half expecting 
something like that,” he said. “It was 
quite irrational, but it was hanging 
about in the atmosphere, like thunder in 
the air.” 

“On the contrary, it’s finding Hugo 
guilty that’s irrational,” replied Fisher. 
“Don’t you see that they’re condemning 
him for the very reason for which they 
acquit everybody else? Harker and 
Westmoreland were silent because they 
found him murdered, and knew there 
were papers that made them look like 
the murderers. Well, so did Hugo find 
him murdered, and so did Hugo know 
there was a paper that would make him 
look like the murderer. He had written 
it himself the day before.” 

“But in that case,” said March, 
frowning, “at what sort of unearthly 
hour in the morning was the murder 
really committed? It was barely day- 
light when I met him at the bridge, and 
that’s some way above the island.” 

“The answer is very simple,” replied 
Fisher. “The crime was not committed 
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in the morning. The crime was not 
committed on the island.” 

March stared at the shining water 
without replying, but Fisher resumed 
like one who had been asked a question: 

“Every intelligent murder involves 
taking advantage of some one uncom- 
mon feature in a common situation. The 
feature here was the fancy of old Hook 
for being the first man up every morn- 
ing, his fixed routine as an angler, and his 
annoyance at being disturbed. The 
murderer strangled him in his own house 
after dinner on the night before, carried 
his corpse, with all his fishing tackle, 
across the stream in the dead of night, 
tied him to the tree, and left him there 
under the stars. It was a dead man who 
sat fishing there all day. Then the mur- 
derer went back to the house, or, rather, 
to the garage, and went off in his motor 
car. The murderer drove his own motor 
car.” 

Fisher glanced at his friend’s face and 
went on. “You look horrified, and the 
thing is horrible. But other things are 
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horrible too. If some obscure man had 
been hag-ridden by a blackmailer and 
had his family life ruined, you wouldn’t 
think the murder of his persecutor the 
most inexcusable of murders. Is it any 
worse when a whole great nation is set 
free as well as a family? By this warning 
to Sweden we shall probably prevent war 
and not precipitate it, and save many 
thousand lives rather more valuable than 
the life of that viper. Oh, I’m not talk- 
ing sophistry or seriously justifying the 
thing, but the slavery that held him and 
his country was a thousand times less 
justifiable. If I’d really been sharp I 
should have guessed it from his smooth, 
deadly smiling at dinner that night. Do 
you remember that silly talk about how 
old Isaac could always play his fish? 
In a pretty hellish sense he was a fisher 
of men.” 

Harold March took the oars and began 
to row again. 

“T remember,” he said, “and about 
how a big fish might break the line and 
get away.” 
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BY MILDRED SEITZ 


HE wind is blowing across the sea 
Flecking the waves with silver foam, 
Filling the air with whispered tales 
To lure a lad from his father’s home. 


Gaily it dances across the town 
Scattering dust in a giddy whirl. 

Darts through a window and leaves behind 
A cool salt kiss on the cheek of a girl. 


On it romps through the country-side 
Tangling the curls of a laughing child. 
Then whistles a hail to the pines that wait 

Where mountain on mountain-top is piled. 


To the ends of the earth and back again, 
Brushing the sad with healing wings, 
It laughs its way with a lilting song 


That lives in the heart and sings and sings. 





THE TOWN THAT WAS STRAWBERRY BANKE 


BY AGNES 


N May, 1653, a group of colonists, 

sensible, far-seeing men of English 
extraction, petitioned the General Court 
in Boston to define the boundaries of 
their township, and to give it a proper 
designation. 


Whereas the name of this plantation at 
present being Strabery Banke, accidentally 
soe called by reason of a banke where stra- 
beries were found, we now humbly desire to 
have it called Portsmouth, being a name most 
suitable for this place, it being the river’s 
mouth, and good as any in this land. 


So was the city of Portsmouth duly 
christened, and the old Arcadian title, 
Strawberry Banke, set aside as unfit for 
a workaday world, for a community 


which aspired to wealth and distinction, 
which built itself substantial and beau- 


tiful homes, and acquired, as Mr. 
Aldrich pleasantly puts it, “‘a liking for 
first mortgage bonds.”” Even as Straw- 
berry Banke the settlement was one of 
importance and dignity. The pioneers 
sent over from England by the Laconia 
Company in 1623 and 1631 “to found a 
plantation on Piscataqua River, to cul- 
tivate the vine, discover mines, carry on 
the fisheries, and trade with the na- 
tives,” were fairly well equipped for 
their multitudinous duties. They built 
the “Great House” on Water Street 
which had an estate of a thousand acres. 
John Mason, the head and front of the 
Laconia Company, an able and enter- 
prising man whom death took too soon, 
sent them the best cattle and horses that 
had yet reached New England. If the 
earth was virgin of ore, and the climate 
hostile to grapes, the fisheries thrived, 
and trade was good. If the little grave- 
yard at Odiorne’s Point (the oldest in 
New Hampshire) filled rapidly in the 
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first winters, the survival of the fittest 
insured a population which the harshness 
of nature was powerless to subdue. 

Five years after Mason’s death, the 
settlers of Strawberry Banke established 
a government of their own on the sim- 
plest possible lines, and elected Francis 
Williams to be their chief magistrate. 
But they were too few, too weak, too 
inexperienced for self-protection; and 
willingly, though not without misgiv- 
ings, permitted Massachusetts to extend 
her jurisdiction over their domain. A 
mighty help was Massachusetts in times 
of trouble, but a trifle exacting in times 
of peace. The Strawberry Bankers were 
for the most part members of the Church 
of England, with no taste for Puritan- 
ism, and no aspirations toward its un- 
compromising ideals. This does not 
mean that they were licensed libertines 
like the settlers of Merry Mount, the 
legend of whose Maypole has figured 
scandalously in history and _ fiction. 
Maypole dancing was to them, as to all 
sedate colonists, an unseemly diversion. 
But they wore gay clothes, liked cheer- 
ful company, and let their hair grow long 
after the English fashion—“‘a thing un- 
civil and unmanly,” declared the close- 
cropped Puritan magistrates, “whereby 
men do deform themselves, and offend 
sober and honest citizens, and do cor- 
rupt good manners.” 

The stern exigencies of pioneer life 
made the best cement for holding to- 
gether the groups of early settlers, oblit- 
erating their points of difference, and 
hardening them into an_indissoluble 
whole. Thus the ever-present dangers of 
the wilderness compelled the township 
of Portsmouth to offer, in 1662, a 
bounty of five pounds for the head of 


























every wolf killed within its jurisdiction. 
And in the same year the steady pressure 
of Puritanism induced the town meeting 
to pass an ordinance, demanding that 
‘a cage be made, or some other means 
invented by the selectmen to punish 
such as sleepe or take tobacco on the 
Lord’s day, out of the meetinge, in the 
time of publique service.” The village 
pump made a perfectly good whipping 
post, and saved timber and trouble, until 
the increase of malefactors, which kept 
pace with the increase of wealth, made it 
necessary to provide them with a place 
of punishment which would better repre- 
sent the majesty and terrors of the law. 

There was little sympathy wasted 
upon offenders in those rough years of 
struggle, nor for a century to come. The 
settlers were too dependent upon one 
another’s honesty and good will to tol- 
erate violence or theft. As late as 1764 
a white woman was whipped in Ports- 
mouth for stealing a pair of children’s 
shoes; and the weekly Gazette, instead of 
drawing comparisons between New 
Hampshire and Siberia, or waxing poign- 
ant over the possible needs of a possible 
child for those pathetic little shoes, re- 
joiced with fervid incoherence that jus 
tice had been done: 


Last Friday one of our female pilferers re- 
ceived a flagellation at the whipping post, 
who had a great number of spectators to see 
this good work performed. It is hoped that 
others who so justly deserve it will soon be 
brought to the same place to receive their 
deserts. 


Four years later, Portsmouth was 
taught a lesson in humanity which she 
never forgot. Ruth Blay, a girl of de- 
cent parentage and fair education, was 
hanged for infanticide. She rode to the 
gallows bravely dressed in silk, but 
frenzied by fear, and “shrieking dis- 
mally.” Efforts bad been made to ob- 
tain a reprieve on the ground that the 
child, whose existence she had striven to 
hide, had been, as she affirmed, still- 
born. Even at the last hour, the crowd 
in the street hoped feverishly for some 
word from the governor, and besought 
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the sheriff, Thomas Packer, to deley the 
execution. But this man, hungry, it is 
said, for his dinner, bade his assistants 

nake haste and draw away the cart. 
Twenty minutes later came a messenger 
bearing the reprieve. The pitifulness of 
the tragedy, the rankling thought that 
the poor girl might, after all, have been 
innocent, and the lack of mercy shown 
her, aroused the anger of the mob. They 
besieged the sheriff's house, and solaced 
their souls by hanging him in effigy 
before his own front door. On the rude 
scaffold which they built was this in- 
scription: 


Am I to lose my dinner, 
This woman for to hang? 

Come, draw away the cart, my boys, 
Don’t stop to say amen. 


The story of Ruth Blay became to 
Portsmouth what the story of Skipper 
Ireson was destined forty years later to 
become to Marblehead, a town tradition, 
told to generations of children, and the 
subject of a lamentable ballad by Albert 
Laighton, which established the young 
woman’s innocence as authoritatively in 
the public mind as Whittier’s ballad 
established the skipper’s guilt. 

It was not only in matters of disci- 
pline that Portsmouth followed her 
Puritan neighbors’ lead. Before the 
“cage” was completed, and fitted with 
substantial stocks for the correction of 
Sabbath breakers, the selectmen—who 
did not eat the bread of idleness—had 
been empowered to “lay out the hiwase 
for the towen”; and also to provide 
“an abell scollmaster, as the law directs, 
not visious in conversation.” The pic- 
turesque variants in the spelling of the 
town clerk, his heroic enlargement of cer- 
tain words and merciless curtailment of 
others, leave us in occasional doubt as 
to what really happened. But we know 
that the “abell scollmaster,” Mr. 
Thomas Phippes, was secured in 1697, 
and put to work, “teaching the inhab- 
itants children for this yr insewing, in 
such manner as other  scollmasters 
yously doe throughout the countrie.” 
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The Annals of Portsmouth, published 
by Nathaniel Adams in 1825, are full of 
interesting, and possibly accurate, in- 
formation. From them Charles Brew- 
ster drew largely for his prolix Rambles 
About Portsmouth. From them Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich picked with discriminat- 
ing art the choicest paragraphs in his 
Old Town by the Sea. From them Joseph 
Foster took some pleasant odds and ends 
for the Portsmouth Guide Book. A vast 
deal has been written about this historic 
little city; but Adams is the fountain- 
head, the original source of supplies. 
He tells us in his preface that he ob- 
tained “ much valuable information from 
aged and intelligent persons”; which, it 
may be remembered, was the method 
employed by Froissart, and Philippe de 
Comines, and other old chroniclers who 
wrote engaging and unforgettable his- 
tories. His volume, beautifully printed 
by “C. Norris,”’ at Exeter, is comely to 
look upon. A hundred years ago the 
printers of Exeter must have put their 
souls into their work, and it stands to 
their credit now. 

It was a stout-hearted, strong-bodied 
race who built the substantial homes of 
Portsmouth. They knew the perils of 
the deep, the perils of savage warfare, 
the perils of ice-bound winters, of wild 
beasts, of devastating pestilence. They 
seem to have been almost as indestructi- 
ble as their walls. After an Indian raid 
in the summer of 1696, Mary Brewster, 
wife of John Brewster, was found lying 
in the road, scalped and seemingly dead, 
her skull fractured by a tomahawk. 
She was a young woman, far advanced 
in pregnancy. Her neighbors, remem- 
bering how, two years before, Ursula 
Cutt, widow of Pres. John Cutt, had 
been murdered by red men in the fields 
of Wentworth farm, laid the bleeding 
body on a bed, swore vengeance, and 
condoled with her husband, before dis- 
covering that life was not extinct. A 
doctor was summoned, and the victim 
recovered from her hurts. She was 
safely delivered of her child, had four 
other sons (“Bring forth men children 


only”’!), and lived to be eighty-one, the 
fractured skull closed by a silver plate 
and covered decently with a wig. It 
took more than a scalping knife and a 
tomahawk to destroy our vigorous pro- 
genitors; but the bounty of a hundred 
pounds offered thirty years later for 
every Indian’s scalp tells its tale of bal- 
anced savagery. In the matter of piti- 
fulness there was little to choose between 
red and white, though the white men 
kept the records. 

That there was, however, a gentle and 
reasonable strain in the English col- 
onists of New Hampshire is shown by 
their kindness to their slaves, and by 
their easy disregard of witchcraft. The 
Portsmouth slaveholders allowed their 
negroes a modified form of self-govern- 
ment, and found them anything but 
lenient to one another’s transgressions. 
It was slavery under its most genial 
aspect, permitting human relations, and 
sometimes a sense of justice. When 
Gen. William Whipple rode off with 
the first New Hampshire brigade to op- 
pose General Burgoyne in 1777, his ser- 
vant, Prince, manifested a decided 
reluctance to accompany him. Re- 
proached for his cowardice, he answered 
plainly, “‘ Master, you fight for your lib- 
erty, but I have none to fight for.” 
“Prince,” retorted the general, “you do 
your duty like a freeman, and a freeman 
you shall be.” This was enough. 
Brave, but probably discreet (for he 
escaped unscathed), the negro went 
through the war by the white man’s side, 
and lived for twenty years afterward, 
enjoying his freedom, and an agreeable 
reputation for valor. 

The somber tragedy of Salem witch- 
craft was softened in Portsmouth to a 
fantastic trickery, more suggestive of 
Puck than of Satan. We have Cotton 
Mather’s word for it that in June, 1682, 
a shower of stones, flung by unseen 
hands, fell upon Newcastle (then part of 
Portsmouth), which stones were hot to 
the touch, and broke many windows, 
but injured only one man, who was a 
Quaker and merited his misfortune. 
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Years later a picturesque variant of the 
popular delusion was afforded by a 
pauper named Molly Bridget, who be- 
witched the almshouse pigs so that they 
lost their reposeful placidity, and ca- 
pered hither and thither in an unpiggish 
and distressing manner. The superin- 
tendent, Clement March, being wise in 
the ways of witchcraft, and knowing 
that the madness lay in the tips of the 
animals’ tails (like the strength in Sam- 
son's hair), cut off these dangerous ex- 
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tremities. But before they could be 
destroyed, they were spirited mysteri- 
ously away, and the pigs kept up their 
feverish activities. As a last resource, 
Mr. March gave orders that all the odds 
and ends that littered the almshouse 
yard should be swept into a heap and 
burned—which was done. As the flames 
mounted, the witch fell into a convulsive 
frenzy; as they died down, her strength 
visibly declined; and when the last 
smoldering ember turned into gray ash, 
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she gasped and died, thus vindicating 
the superintendent’s sapiency, and sav- 
ing the town from any further trouble in 
her regard. 

That the men of Portsmouth should 
have turned to the sea for a living, and 
for the adventures which made life 
worth while, was nat- 
ural enough. The 
stone in the grave- 
yard at Newcastle, 
dedicated to the 
memory of drowned 
sailors and _fisher- 
men, resembles sadly 
the row of crosses 


amazing history of Capt. Josiah Shack- 
ford, who, “ having the misfortune of dis- 
content with his wife” (a phrase I com- 
mend to chroniclers), sailed for South 
America in 1787. Thence he made his 
way to France, and there became the 
‘cutter-built sloop,” of 
fifteen tons. In this 
fragile little craft he 
returned alone (save 
for his dog) to Suri- 
nam, making the 
voyage, it is said, in 
five weeks —five 
weeks of loneliness 
and peril, of care- 


. 


possessor of a 





in the graveyard of 
Paimpol, dedicated 
to the memory of 
Breton lads who lost 
their lives at sea. 
The first lighthouse 
was built by Gov. 
John Wentworth in 
1771. He urged the 
Provincial Assembly 
to perform this im- 
perative duty, re- 
minding them with 
solemn eloquence 
that “ Every expiring 
Cry of a drowning 
Mariner upon our 
Coast will bitterly 
accuse the unfeeling 
Recusant who wast- 
ed that Life to save 
a paltry, unblessed 
Shilling.” Words 
being powerless to 
overcome the As- 
sembly’s thrift, the 
Governor promptly 
proceeded to build 
the rude structure at his own expense; 
and the townspeople, seeing the work 
done, were shamed, as he knew they 
would be, into paying for it.’ t 

Familiarity with the sea begot con- 
tempt for its dangers. If anyone should 
be inclined to doubt the kind of sailor 
which Portsmouth bred, let him read the 





DOORWAY OF THE PAUL JONES HOUSE 


worn days and sleep- 
less nights, from 
which imagination 
shrinks aghast. A 
year or two later, 
Captain Shackford 
appeared again in 
Portsmouth, drank a 
dish of tea amicably 
with his wife, and de- 
parted never to re- 
turn. 

Distances, wheth- 
er by sea or land, 
seem to have count- 
ed for little to these 
energetic townspeo- 
ple. It is recorded of 
Mr. John Elwyn, 
an accomplished 
scholar who translat- 
ed the Koran, and 
knew most languages 
living and dead, that 
he would vary his 
serious studies by 
taking a two months’ 
or a five months’ 
tramp whenever the fancy seized him. 
On one occasion he walked to Phila- 
delphia, stopped at his brother’s house, 
found him out, turned on his heel, and 
walked back to Portsmouth, without 
making a second effort to see the rela- 
tive who had afforded a reasonable ex- 
cuse for the stroll. 
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Small wonder that Mr. Aldrich 
claimed for Portsmouth a proud pre- 
eminence in eccentric characters. There 
was something in the air of the place, 
he said, which for twe hundred years 
Perhaps the 
priceless barbarism of a small town is 
more universal than Mr. Aldrich sus- 
pected. His “elderly gentlewomen with 
family jewels and personal peculiarities ” 
might have found their counterparts in 
Massachusetts and Virginia. But there 
are stories incrusted in the social history 


venerated eccentricity. 


of Portsmouth which lend color and ani- 
mation to its pages. It was, for exam- 
ple, an undoubted eccentricity on the 


part of Gev. Benning Wentworth to 
marry his handsome serving maid, 
Martha Hilton, and make her mistress of 
the vast, rambling mansion on Little 
Harbor, with its family plate and family 
portraits, and the great ornamented 
council chamber where matters of state 
were discussed and settled. The story 
goes that Martha, when a bare-legged 
girl of fifteen, had told her skeptical 
townspeople that she would yet ride in 
her own chariot. At this point her pro- 
phetic vision seems to have closed. She 
saw no warning picture of the merry 
and well-born spendthrift she was to 
marry after the death of her august 
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spouse, nor of the poverty which fol- 
lowed wealth when the Wentworth for- 
tune slipped like a wine cup from his 
careless hand. It is something to be a 
gentleman, but it is not everything. 

This truth was made manifest when 
another eccentric notable of Ports- 
mouth, George Jafirey, third of the 
name, left his estate—including a family 
mansion with a singularly beautiful 
porch—to a grandnephew aged thirteen, 
on condition that the heir should be- 
come George Jaffrey the fourth, should 
reside in Portsmouth, and should “ adopt 
no profession excepting that of a gen- 
tleman.” The terms were complied 
with to the best of the legatee’s ability; 
but when he, too, came to die, “without 
issue or assets,” the only recorded com- 
ment at his obsequies is that of a cynical 
neighbor, “Mr. Jaffrey was a_profes- 
sional gentleman, but not eminent in his 
profession.” 

The charming facade of the Athe- 
neum, and the long, sleepy room where 
dignified volumes are guarded from the 
affront of handling, remind us that there 

























was a time when books were precious in 
proportion to their rarity. The first 
valiant effort to found a library, “con- 
sisting principally of works of divinity,” 
was made in 1750. <A lottery, set on foot 
to pay for it, excited such interest, or 
awakened such cupidity, that a year 
later the selectmen were “authorized 
and empowered” to purchase one hun- 
dred and twenty-five lottery tickets, and 
to spend what profits accrued from them 
in building a workhouse. Among the 
historic relics preserved in the Athe- 
num is a tin box, not more than eight 
inches long and five inches wide, in 
which the weekly Boston and Ports- 
mouth mail was carried during the war 
of the Revolution. Capt. John Noble, 
who was also Deacon John Noble, rode 
out of Portsmouth every Monday morn- 
ing with this little box safely tucked 
away in some capacious pocket, and re- 
turned every Saturday night. Letters, 
like books, were made valuable by their 
fewness. It was a time fraught with 
anxieties, and shadowed by danger; but 
there must have been a singular placid- 
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ity in the lives of people who went a 
week without their most important 
mail, and who were immune from tele- 
grams, telephones, and war correspond- 
ents. 

When news did come, it made a dra- 
matic entry, worthy of its interest and 
importance. Into Portsmouth rode Paul 
Revere on a winter night in 1774, bear- 
ing word that the British were about to 
reinforce the garrison of Fort William 
and Mary at Newcastle, and that the 
Americans were perilously short of am- 
munition. This Hermes of the Revolu- 
tion made many a swift and perilous 
journey before the midnight ride to 


Lexington won him renown. He carried 
the news of the Boston tea-party to New 
York; and when the port bill threatened 


THE GARDENS HAVE AN OLD WORLD CHARM 


Boston’s commerce, he brought — that 
word to Philadelphia, and was present 
at a meeting of its citizens, where pro- 
tests were passed and help was proffered. 
Those were wild days for Paul Revere, 
and never a dull hour in them. Looking 
at his portrait, painted long afterward by 
Gilbert Stuart, wonders if this 
portly and placid old gentleman ever re- 
called with a sigh the thrill of night 
winds and galloping hoofs, of angry men 
roused from their beds, of hopes and 
fears and defiance, and the splendor of 
living dangerously for a good cause. 

The ride to Portsmouth bore fruit. 
Two militia companies, organized by the 
Committee of Safety, attacked and 
captured the little fort, garrisoned by 
only six men, and carried off a hundred 
barrels of powder, some of 
which they hid profanely 
under the pulpit of Parson 
Adams in Durham, until it 
was needed to sharpen and 
prolong the battle of Bunk- 
er Hill. 

A patriotic town was 
Portsmouth, and_ practical 
in its patriotism, sensitive 
to the quick in the matter 
of taxes, and keenly alive to 
the profits of privateering. 
“Liberty, Property, and no 
Stamp!” was its slogan when 
on the Ist of November, 
1765, its citizens, marching 
in solemn parade, carried 
the stamp master’s com- 
mission on the point of a 
drawn sword, and buried it 
deep under the great flag- 
staff at the entrance of Lib- 
erty Bridge. The wharves 
now silent and decayed 
teemed with life in the 
days when Portsmouth, like 
Salem, competed with Bos- 
ton for the trade of the 
West Indies, and the tall, 
luxury-laden ships came 
slowly up the Narrows. 
Across the strip of spark- 


one 
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ling water were built the little craft that, 
in the War of 1812, pillaged so deftly on 
the high seas. And here, too, John Paul 


Jones watched the America grow day by 
day into lines of strength and beauty. 

It is given to sailors to love lightly, 
and to win hearts with an ease unknown 
to—and probably undesired by—the 


sluggish and discreet landsman. John 
Paul Jones, then Commodore Jones, was 
no exception to this good rule. He had 


ample time while his ship was building 
to attain popularity. He could make a 
good speech and tell a good story. He 
could be merry with men and gentle 
with children. He anticipated the ora- 
tors of to-day in lavishing his warmest 
praises on women, who were not then, 
as now, satiated with rhetorical eulogy. 
If Portsmouth brought him bitter dis- 
appointment (the America which he 
hoped to command was given to France 





THE STATELY BOARDMAN 


to replace the Magnifique, lost in Boston 
Harbor), it made him what amends it 
could in friendship and affection. 

It gave him sailors, too, men in whose 
veins ran fighting blood, and in whose 
beat the rhythm of the sea. 
When his ship, the Ranger, lay at Brest, 
there served under him as midshipman 
a Portsmouth boy named John Downes, 


hearts 


seventeen years old, and very small and 
slight. 


Jones seems to have been as 


HOUSE 


popular in France as in New England, 
and one day, when a gay party of vis- 
itors boarded his ship, a Frenchwoman 
of rank observed the singularly child- 
like appearance of the lad, and said to 
him kindly: 

“You are too young for this rough 
work. Why did your mother let you 
come?” 

“She did not let me,” answered the 
boy. “She sent me.” 
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“Sent you!”’ echoed the lady. “But 
how did she come to do that, when you 
are so small and frail?” 

“Because, madam,” said the boy, 
“she had no other son to send.” 

That mother had certainly raised her 
boy to be a sailor. It is pleasant, after 
all these years, to do honor to her name. 

A taste for the drama began to assert 
itself in Americans immediately after 
the Revolution. It was frowned upon 
by the churches, and sadly hampered by 
lack of actors and theaters. When 
Philadelphia was the seat of government, 
one shabby little playhouse sufficed for 
the city’s entertainment, and Washing- 
ton scandalized many sober citizens 
every time he entered it. In Ports- 
mouth there was no theater at all, but 
the old Assembly House served equally 
well for dancing and the drama. Here 
were seen the heavy tragedies and broad 
farces in which our forefathers took de- 
light; and here, on the 21st of March, 
1788, was acted “A favourite tragic 
piece called ‘The Babes in the Woods,’” 
with especial features set down proudly 
and promisingly in the program: 


After the death of the parents, which takes 
place before the audience, the uncle hires 
two ruffians to kill the innocent offspring. 
They fight, and one of them is slain. Also 
the death of the Babes. A Robin will de- 
scend, and cover them with leaves, being one 
of the greatest curiosities ever exhibited. 
Likewise an Angel will descend, uncover the 
bodies, and fly away with them. To con- 
clude with the fatal end of the cruel uncle, 
who is carried oft by a large Serpent. 


That audience got the worth of its 
money. , 

Portsmouth can claim a fair number 
of distinguished sons. No lights of the 
first magnitude; but a reputable circle 
of luminaries whose memories are cher- 
ished, and whose homes are occasionally 
preserved. The governors of New 
Hampshire had indeed a habit of build- 
ing houses so substantial that they defy 
time, and so nobly proportioned that 
their preservation is a boon. Even 


Washington spared a word of praise for 
Vor. CXLIIIL.—No. 853.—5 


Governor Langdon’s house in which he 
“dined and drank tea with a large circle 
of ladies,” in the autumn of 1789. A 
quarter of a century later, Louis Philippe 
(who forgot nothing) said to a Ports- 
mouth lady visiting France, “Is the 
pleasant mansion of Governor Langdon 
still standing?” 

The governor’s patriotism was stout 
and substantial like his home. When 
Burgoyne captured Ticonderoga, when 
credit declined, and discouragement lay 
heavy on every heart, he thus addressed 
the Provincial Legislature, then in ses- 
sion at Exeter: “I have a thousand 
dollars in hard money. I will pledge my 
plate for three thousand more. I have 
seventy hogsheads of Tobago rum which 
shall be sold for the most they will 
bring. They are at the service of the 
State.” No glittering generalities in 
eloquence of that order! One is glad to 
remember that the man who offered 
seventy hogsheads of rum to his im- 
periled country had the honor to an- 
nounce the election of its first president. 
Even in this bad little world there is 
sometimes a fine adjustment of events. 

Portsmouth has had its men of letters 
as well as its men of affairs. Mr. James 
T. Fields was born there; and Mr. Albert 
Laighton who wrote the ballad of Ruth 
Blay, and who in his day enjoyed an 
agreeable reputation as a poet; and Mr. 
Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber, author 
of the Life and Sayings of Mrs. Part- 
ington, a book which our unhumor- 
ous grandfathers persisted in thihking 
funny. 

Celia Thaxter, although the Isles 
of Shoals sweetly enshrine her memory, 
was a native of Portsmouth. Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, a bright, par- 
ticular star, is doubly and trebly dear to 
the old town because its familiar streets 
afford a setting for his best book, The 
Story of a Bad Boy. It is an enviable 
fate to be read by generations of chil- 
dren, who are less avid than their elders 
for novelty, and whose taste—until we 
tamper with it—is unvitiated. I once 
saw a small boy taken by chattering 
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parents and a chattering uncle and aunt 
through the Aldrich house, now fitted 
up as a memorial to the author. His 
manner was that of a shy but happy 
pilgrim at a shrine. Silently he gazed at 
the Bad Boy’s tiny room, at the bed 
where he slept, at his washstand and 
curtained window. His guardians went 
noisily downstairs; but he lingered on, 
deeming himself alone, and living over 
for one rapturous moment the adven- 
tures of the youthful hero he would have 
liked to be. 

To the adult visitor, the Aldrich house 
seems a trifle étudié. The rooms are 
railed augustly off from the gaping 
crowd. The dining table is elaborately 
set with a wealth of china and glass. In 
Grandfather Nutter’s chamber we be- 
hold an open Bible lying on a table, a 
pair of spectacles half out of their case, 
a silk handkerchief wherewith to wipe 
the spectacles. Miss Abigail’s room dis- 
plays a book of fashion-plates instead of 
a Bible, and some handsome, old-fash- 
ioned clothes hanging in an open closet. 
Charming ornaments, strictly in keeping 
with the period, are scattered every- 
where. One receives the impression of a 
house in which no boy, good or bad, 
could have turned around without 
breaking something of value. No won- 
der Tom played in the stable loft, or in 
a neighbor’s barn. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
stately Portsmouth “mansions” is the 
staircase. They have other character- 
istics which win our regard — amazing 
wallpapers, and tangled old gardens, 
graceful and beautiful like the garden of 
the Moffat house, now in the possession 
of the Society of the Colonial Dames of 
New Hampshire, or laid out in intricate 
patterns like the garden of the Wendell 
house, the summer home of Prof. 
Barrett Wendell of Harvard. But in 
the matter of staircases, broad, affluent, 
easy-stepping staircases, with slender, 
twisted balustrades and monumental 
newel posts, Portsmouth stands su- 
preme. 

And what an infinite variety! There 


are beautiful spiral staircases curve: 
like the convolutions of a sea shell 
There are twin staircases starting from 
opposite sides of a spacious hall, and 
springing lightly to meet each other in a 
central landing place. There are Jaco- 
bean staircases hidden away in sad old 
houses that have fallen from their high 
estate, and stand desolate amid squalid 
surroundings. Sometimes a great elm 
drops its friendly branches over the 
moldering cornice of such a hoise, veil- 
ing its degradation from the world. 
Portsmouth is justly proud of its superb 
chestnut and linden trees, but the elm 
has a quality of its own. It associates 
itself intimately and caressingly with 
the human habitation which has been 
its neighbor for years. 

The antique wallpapers, marvelously 
preserved, are too animated for restful 
companionship. Only a nerveless race 


could have gazed all their lives upon 
such a monotonous variety of incident. 
Mr. Aldrich tells us that a typical paper, 
familiar to his childhood, displayed over 


and over again a group of English coun- 
try people wearing Italian hats, and 
dancing on a lawn which ended abruptly 
in a sea beach, on which stood a fisher- 
man angling for a whale, and wisely in- 
different to the issue of a terrific naval 
combat which was being fought just 
beyond the reach of his fishing rod. 
Grander in scale, but as irrelevant in 
detail, is a very handsome paper on the 
walls of the Athletic Club, where we 
behold gayly dressed ladies and gentle- 
men passing under Virginia’s Natural 
Bridge to get a good view of Niagara 
Falls, and turning from the barbarous 
splendor of an Indian war dance to wit- 
ness a drill of West Point cadets. The 
painted walls of the Warner house, dis- 
covered by chance in 1850, present a 
wide choice of disconnected subjects. 
Abraham prepares to sacrifice Isaac un- 
der the supervision of Governor Phipps, 
and foreign cities of impossible pictur- 
esqueness stretch before the eyes of fair 
Priscilla at her spinning wheel. 

The Warner house is built of the old- 
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est bricks in Portsmouth, bricks brought 
from Holland in 1719. Tradition says 
that its lightning rod was put up by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1762, and tradi- 
tion may speak truth. No relic is out of 
place in a town so closely linked with a 
memorable past. Still may be seen in 
Saint John’s Church the silver service 
engraved with royal arms, the beautiful 
carved table, and the alms bowl pre- 
sented to Queen’s Chapel by the illustri- 
ous Caroline. Still the congregation be- 
holds every Sunday morning the loaves 
of fair white bread, for the distribution 
of which to the poor Theodore Atkinson 
bequeathed in 1779 the sum of two 
hundred pounds. Turn where we may, 
some picturesque outline is presented, 
historic incident recalled. On 
Fernald’s Island was built the Franklin, 
Admiral Farragut’s flagship, and the 
ever famous Kearsarge. On Seavey’s 
Island that very gallant gentleman, 


some 


Admiral Cervera, was detained in the 
summer of 1898; and here, too, in Sep- 
tember, 1905, was signed the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, which ended the Russo- 
Japanese War, and added one more 
laurel leaf to the crown of a great Amer- 
ican, Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Though much is’ taken, much 
abides.” The foreign trade which 
amassed the noble old fortunes, built the 
strong old ships, and trained the ablest 
seamen in the country, has been diverted 
to other ports. There are left comforta- 
ble estates, an inheritance of good citi- 
zenship, and beauty which forever 
charms the eye. There are left the little 
islands nestling greenly in the harbor, 
the amazing loveliness of the view across 
Liberty Bridge to Kittery, the color of 
the water as blue as the Bosporus, the 
shifting lights and tender shadows on 
the coast, “the lazy run of the river, the 
salt breath of the sea.” 


THE TOO HIGH 


BY BENJAMIN R. C. LOW 


HAT bird in the maple next my eaves, 
Last bud-break of May, 
At faintest of first dawn, one perceives, 
Loved—in his rapture of life and leaves— 


As I love to-day. 


His heart was so full of it, his throat 

Could scarce, at first, free 
The song, that took fire, climbed, note by note, 
Neared heaven, came short, turned sad, fell remote, 
So with me. 


Lay still. 





THE HARBOR MASTER 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS—PART I 


BY RICHARD MATTHEWS HALLET 


OMING ashore one summer’s night 
from Meteor Island, Jethro Rackby 
was met by Peter Loud—Deep-water 
Peter he was called, because even so 
early he had gone one foreign voyage. 
Peter was going round with a paper 
containing the subscription to a dance. 
*“Come, Harbor Master,” he said; 
“put your thumb mark in the corner 
along with the rest of. us.” 

Rackby drew back. ‘Why should I 
dance?” he muttered. 

He was town clerk as well as harbor 
master—a scholarly man with visionary, 
pale eyes, and a great solitary, as Peter 
knew. 

“Why? I'll tell you why,” said Peter. 
“To bring joy to Caddie Sill’s heart, if 
nothing more. The girl would throw all 
the rest of us in a heap to-morrow for a 
firm hold of you, Rackby.” 

He winked at Zinie Shadd, 
swayed on his heels soberly. 

Rackby turned his eyes toward the 
black mound of Meteor, which lay like a 


who 


shaggy stone Cerberus at the harbor’s. 


mouth. 

The star-pointed harbor was quiet at 
his feet. Shadows in the water were 
deep and languid, betokening an early 
fall of rain through the still air. But 
from the rim of the sea, where the surf 
was seen only as a white glow waxing 
and waning, a constant drone was borne 
in to them—a thunder of the white 
horses’ hoofs trampling on Pull-an’-be- 
Damned; the vindictive sound of seas 
falling down one after another on wasted 
rocks, on shifting sand bars—a powerful 
monotone seeming to increase in the ear 
with fuller attention. The contrast was 


marked between the heavy-lying peace 
of the inner harbor and that hungry re- 
verberation from without of waters seek- 
ing fresh holds along a mutilated coast. 
On damp nights when the wind hauled 
to the southeast, men stood still in their 
tracks, and said, simply, “‘There’s the 
Old Roke,”’ as if it was the Old Man of 
the Sea himself. The sound was a living 
personality in their ears. . . . Women 
whom the sea had widowed shivered and 
rattled irons when the Old Roke came 
close to their windows; but the men 
listened, as if they had been called— 
each by his own name. 

“What’s the ringle jingle of feet by 
the side of that?” Rackby said, his mys- 
tified face turned toward the water. 
“T’m a man for slow tunes, Peter. No, 
no, no; put your paper up again.” 

““No? You're a denying sort of a crab, 
and no mistake. Always seeing how 
fast you can crawl backward out of 
pleasure.” 

“IT mistrust women.” 

“You cleave to the spirit and turn 
from the flesh, that I know. But here’s 
a woman with a voice to waken the 
dead.” 

“That’s the voice on the seaward side 
of Meteor,” answered Rackby. 

“Cad Sills is flesh and blood of the 
Old Roke, I’m agreed,” said Deep- 
water Peter. “She’s a seafaring woman, 
that’s certain. Next door to ending in 
a fish’s tail, too, sometimes I think, 
when I see her carrying on. . . . Maybe 
you've seen her sporting with the horse- 
shoe crabs and allo’ that at Pull-an’-be- 
Damned?” 

** No, I can’t say that.” 
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“No, it wasn’t to be expected, you 
with your head and shoulders walking 
around in a barrel of jam.” 

The harbor master smiled wistfully. 

“More I don’t require,” he said. 

“Ah, so you say now... . Well, 
marry the sea, then. It’s a slippery em- 
brace, take the word of a man who has 
gone foreign voyages.” 

“T mistrust the sea,”’ said Jethro. 

“So you do. . . . You mistrust the 
sea and the like o’ that, and you mis- 
trust women and the like o’ that. 
There’s too much heaving and tossing 
in such waters for a harbor master, 
hey?” 

“I’m at home here, that’s a fact,” 
said Jethro. “I know the tides and the 
buoys. I can find my way in the dark, 
where another man would be at a total 
I'm never suffering for land- 
marks.” 

“Landmarks!” roared Deep - water 
Peter. “‘What’s a landmark good for but 
to take a new departure?” 

To the sea-goers, tilted on a bench in 
the shadow of the Customs House, he 
added, “‘What life must be without a 
touch of lady fever is more than I can 
tell.” 

A red-bearded viking at the end of the 
bench rose and took Peter’s shoulders in 
a fearful grip. 

“What’s all this talk of lady fever?” 

“Let be, Cap’n Dreed!”’ cried Peter. 
His boisterousness failed him like wind 
going out of a sail. He twisted out of 
the big seaman’s grip and from a dis- 
tance shouted, “If you weren’t so cussed 
bashful, you might have had something 
more than a libel pinned to your main- 
mast by now, with all this time in port.” 

There was a general shifting along the 
bench, to make room for possible fray. 
It was a sore point with Sam Dreed that 
the ship chandler had that day effected 
a lien for labor on his ship, and the libel 
was nailed to the mast. 

“Now they’ll scandalize each other,” 
murmured Zinie Shadd. 

They were turned from that purpose 
only by the sudden passing at their 


loss. 


backs of the woman in question, Caddie 
Sills. 

Quiet reigned. The older men crossed 
their legs, sat far down on their spines, 
and narrowed their eyes. The brick 
wall of the Customs House, held from 
collapsing by a row of rusty iron stars, 
seemed to bulge more than its wont for 
the moment—its upper window, a ship’s 
deadlight, round and expressionless as 
the eye of a codfish. 

Cad Sills ran her eye over them deftly, 
as if they were the separate strings of an 
instrument which could afford gratifi- 
cation to her only when swept lightly all 
at one time by her tingling finger tips, 
or, more likely, by the intangible plec- 
trum in her black eye. 

The man she selected for her nod was 
Sam Dreed, however. 

Peter Loud felt the walls of his heart 
pinch together with jealousy. 

It was all in a second’s dreaming. 
“Gape and swallow,” as Zinie Shadd 
said, from his end of the bench. The 
woman passed with a supercilious turn 
of her head away from them. 

“That’s a foot-loose woman if ever 
there was one.” 

With all her gift of badinage, she was a 
solitary soul. The men feared no less 
than they admired her. They were shy 
of that wild courage, fearful to put so 
dark a mystery to the solution. The 
women hated her, backbit, and would 
not make friends, because of the fatal 
instantaneous power she wielded to spin 
men’s blood and pitch their souls dere- 
lict on that impassioned current. Who 
shall put his finger on the source of this 
power? There were girls upon girls with 
eyes as black, cheeks as like hers as fruit 
ripened on the same bough, hair as thick 
and lustrous . . . yet at the sound of 
Caddie Sills’s bare footfall eyes shifted 
and glowed, and in the imaginations of 
these men the women of their choice 
grew pale as the ashes that fringe a 
fallen fire. 

“She’s a perilous woman,”’ muttered 
the collector of the port. “Sticks in 
the slant of a man’s eye like the shadow 
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of sin. Ah! there he goes, like the leaves 
of autumn.” 

Samuel Dreed trod the dust of the 
road with a wonderful swaying of his 
body, denominated the Western Ocean 
roll. He was a mighty man, all were 
agreed; not a nose of wax, even for Cad 
Sills to twist. 

“Plump she'll go in his canvas bag, 
along with his sea boots and his palm 
and needle, if she’s not precious careful, 
with her shillyshallying,” said Zinie 
Shadd. “I know the character of the 
man, from long acquaintance, and I 
know that what he says he'll do he'll 
do, and no holding off at arm’s length, 
either, for any considerable period of 
time.” 

Such was the situation of Cad Sills. 
A dark, lush, ignorant, entrancing 
woman, for whose sake decent men stood 
ready to drop their principles like rags— 
yes, at a mere secret sign manifested in 
her eye, where the warmth of her blood 
was sometimes seen as a crimson spark 
alighted on black velvet. She went 


against the good government of souls. 
Even Rackby had taken note of her 

once, deep as his head was in the clouds 

by preference and custom. It was a day 


in late November. No snow had fallen, 
and she floated past him like a cloud 
shadow as he plodded in the yellow 
road which turned east at the Preaching 
Tree. She passed, looked back, slashed 
a piece of dripping kelp through the air 
so close that salt drops stung his pale 
eyes, laughed aloud, and at the top of 
her laugh, broke into a wild, sweet song 
unfamiliar to him. It was a voice unlike 
the flat voices of women thereabouts— 
strong, sweet, sustained, throbbing with 
a personal sense of the passion which 
lurked in the warm notes. 

Her foot was bare, and more shapely 
in consequence than if she had had a 
habit of wearing shoes. Its shape was 
the delicate shape of strength native to 
such a foot, and each toe left its print 
distinct and even in the dust. With his 
eye for queer details, he remembered 
that print and associated with it the 


yellow rutted road, the rusty alders in 
the meadow beyond, and the pale spire 
of the church thrust into a November 
sky. 

He called this to mind when on the 
night of the dance information came to 
his ear that she had sold her pearls to 
lift the lien on Cap’n Sam Dreed’s ship, 
with her own hands tearing down the 
libel from the mast and grinding it under 
her heel. 

No man whom she had once passed 
and silently interrogated could quite for- 
get her, not even Jethro Rackby. The 
harbor master swayed on his oars, col- 
lected himself, and looked forward across 
the dimpled floor of his harbor, which 
in its quietude was like a lump of massy 
silver or rich ore, displaying here and 
there a spur of light, a surface sparkle. 
The serenity of his own soul was in part 
a reflection of this nightly calm, when 
the spruce on the bank could not be 
known from its fellow in the water by a 
man standing on his head. Moreover, 
to maintain this calm was the plain duty 
of the harbor master. For five years he 
had held that office by an annual vote of 
the town meeting. With his title went 
authority to say where were the harbor 
lines, to order the removal of hulks, to 
provide for keeping open a channel 
through winter ice—in a word, to keep 
the peace. This peace was of his own 
substance. 

It was rudely shattered. On the night 
following the dance Cad Sills put herself 
in his path for the second time and this 
time she gave him short shrift. He 
was pushing forward, near sundown, to 
take the impulse of an eddy at the edge 
of Pull-an’-be-Damned when he saw 
that predatory, songful woman balanced 
knee-deep in rushing water, her arms 
tossing. 

“She’s drowning herself after her 
quarrel with Sam Dreed,”’ was his first 
thought. He had just heard a fine tale 
of that quarrel. The truth was not 
quite so bold. She had been caught by 
the tide, which, first peering over the 
rim of that extended flat, had then shot 
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forth a frothy tongue, and in a twinkling 
lapped her up. 

Jethro presently brought up the webs 
of his two thumbs hard at her armpits, 
and took her into his boat, dripping. 

“She’s not so plump as she was 
ashore,” he said to himself with a vague 
astonishment. She was as lean as a man 
at the hips, and finned away like a mer- 
maid, as became a daughter of the Old 
Roke. 

“Steady now, my girl... . Heave 
and away.” 

There they stood confronting each 
other. Enraptured, life given into her 
hand again, Cad Sills flung her arms 
about his neck and kissed him—a moist, 
full-budded, passionate, and salty kiss. 
Even on the edge of doom, it was plain, 
she would not be able to modulate, tone, 
or contain these kisses, each of which 
launched a fiery barb into the recipient’s 
bosom. 

The little fisherman had not known 
what elemental thing was in a kiss be- 
fore. He bit his lip and fell back slowly. 
Then, after a second’s vain reflection, he 
seized the butts of his oars, which had 
begun to knock together. Caddie Sills 
sank across a thwart and shivered a little 
to mark the crowding together of white 
horses at the very place where she had 
stood. Contrary currents caused the 
tide to horse in strongly over Pull-an’- 
be-Damned. 

“What a ninny!” she whispered. 
“Was I sick with love, I wonder?” 

The harbor master answered with the 
motion of his oars. 

She glanced at him shrewdly, then 
struck her hands together at her breast, 
which she caused to rise and fall 
stormily. She was, in fact, a storm 
petrel in the guise of woman. 

“You have saved my life,”’ she cried 
out, “when not another man in all this 
world would have lifted so much as his 
little finger. Do what you will with me 
after this. Let me be your slave, your 
dog. . . . Tama lost woman if you will 
not take pity on me.” 

Rackby’s heart came into his throat 





with the slow surge of a sculpin on a 
hook. 

“Nothing. . . . Nothing at all. Noth- 
ing in the world. I happened along. 

. Just a happen so.” 

The girl stood up, looked at him long 
and long, cried, “Thank you for noth- 
ing, then, Mr. Happen-so,”” and from 
the humility of gratitude she went to 
the extreme of impudence, and laughed 
in his face—a ringing, brazen laugh, with 
the wild sweetness in it which he had 
noted in the song she sang on that No- 
vember hillside. 

“You're a caution, little man, you're 
a caution,” she said, slanting her lashes. 
“You certainly are. I’ve heard of you. 
Yes, I have, only this morning. I’m a 
solitary like yourself. See here. You 
and I could set the world on fire if we 
joined hands. Do you know that?” 

The little man was struck dumb at his 
oars for very fear of the boldness of her 
advance. He recognized this for an 
original and fearsome, not to say de- 
lectable, vein of talk. She came on like 
the sea itself, impetuous and all-embrac- 
ing. Unfathomed, too. Could fancy 
itself construct a woman so, pat to his 
hand? 

“Ts it true that you despise women as 
they say?” she whispered. She breathed 
close, and electrified the tip of his ear 
with a tendril of hair. He saw that she 
wore coral now, in place of the pearls. 
But her lips were redder than the coral. 
He raised his head. 

“Yesterday morning you sold pearls 
for the benefit of Sam Dreed,”’ he said, in 
dull tones. “And here you are with 
your brimstone fairly in my boat.” 

He looked at her as if the Old Roke 
himself had clambered into the boat, 
with his spell of doom. 

“IT am not afraid of helping honest 
men in trouble that I know of,” said 
Cad Sills, sucking in her lower lip. “ But 
do you throw that up to me?” 

Jethro felt the wickedness of his posi- 
tion like a breath of fire fanning his 
cheek. Perilously tempted, he sagged 
back on the oars without a word. 
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“Soho! you’re setting me ashore,” 
said that dark woman, laughing. “I 
don’t wear very well in the eye and that’s 
a plain conclusion.” 

She laid a finger to her breast, and her 
eye mocked him. This brazen hardness 
put him from his half-formed purpose. 
He addressed himself to the oars, and 
the dory grated on the shore. 

“Good-by, then, little man,” she said, 
springing past him. 

But even now she lingered and looked 
back, biting the coral and letting it fall, 
intimating that a word, a whispered syl- 
lable, might lay her low. 

He sat like a man crushed to earth. 
When he raised his head she was gone. 

Was this the voice from the seaward 
side of Meteor? True, the sea had 
yielded this wild being up, but did she 
speak with the sea’s voice? She had at 
least the sea’s inconstancy, the sea’s 
abandonment. 

Her words were hot and heavy in 
little Rackby’s heart. Serene harbor 
master that he was, the unearthly quiet 


of his harbor was an affront upon him in 


his present mood. Now that she was 
lost to him, he could not, by any make- 
shift of reason, be rid of the impulse 
that had come upon him to jump fairly 
out of his own skin in an effort to recap 
ture that tormenting woman... . 

He drifted down upon Meteor Island, 
bowed and self-reproachful, like a spirit 
approaching the confines of the dead. 
He stepped ashore and passed the 
painter of his dory through its ring. 

On the crest of the island, at the very 
spot where, scientists averred, a mete- 
orite had fallen in some prehistoric age, 
there stood a thick grove, chiefly of 
hemlock trees. Here on this night he 
paused. A strange inertness filled all 
nature. Not a whisper from the 
branches overhead, not a rustle from the 
dark mold underfoot. Moonlight in one 
place flecked the motionless leaves of an 
alder. Trunk and twigs were quite dis- 
solved in darkness—nothing but the 
silver pattern of the leaves was shown 
in random sprays. He felt for an instant 


disembodied, like these leaves—as if, 
taking one step too many, he had floated 
out of his own body and might not 
return. 

“Bear and forbear,” he thought. 
“You wouldn’t.have stirred, let her say 
what she would,” his heart whispered to 
the silver leaves. 

But he could not forget that wild 
glance, the wet hand clinging to his 
wrist, the laugh repeated like an echo 
from the symphony of that November 
hillside. He reproached himself withal. 
What was known of Cad Sills? Little 
known, and nothing cared to be known. 
A waif, pursuing him invisibly with a 
twinkle or flare from her passionate eyes. 
She was the daughter of a sea captain by 
his fifth wife. He had escaped the other 
four. They had died or been deserted in 
foreign ports, but this one he could not 
escape. Tradition had it that he lost 
the figurehead from his ship on the 
nuptial voyage, attributed this disaster 
to his bride, and so left her at Rosario, 
only to find her, after all sail was set, in 
the forechains, at the very stem of his 
ship, half drowned, her arms out- 
stretched, a living figurehead. She had 
swum after him. She outlived him, too, 
and died in giving birth to Cad Sills, 
whose blood had thus a trace of sea 
Water. ... 

He entered his house. In his domestic 
arrangements he was the very figure of a 
bachelor. His slimsy silver spoon, 
dented with toothmarks of an ancestor 
who had died in a delirium, was laid 
evenly by his plate. The hand lamps 
on the shelf wore speckled brown-paper 
bags inverted over their chimneys. A 
portrait of a man playing the violin hung 
out, in massive gilt, over the table, like 
a ship’s figurehead projecting over a 
wharf’s end. His red couch bore north- 
east and southwest, so that he might not 
lose good sleep by opposing his body to 
the flow of magnetic currents. 

On this night he drew out from a hole 
in the upholstery of the couch a bag of 
stenciled canvas, which chinked. It was 
full of money, in gold and silver pieces. 
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He counted it, and sat thoughtful. 
Later he went out of the house and stood 
looking at the sea as if for a sign. But 
the sea gave him no sign; and on that 
night at least had no voice. 

It was three days before he came up 
with Cad Sills again. Then he spied her 
at nightfall, reclining under the crab- 
apple tree at Hannan’s Landing. 

The little man came close enough to 
tread on her shadow, cleared his throat, 
and almost shouted: 

“Did you mean what you said? Did 
you mean what you said, girl?” 

She laughed and threw the core of an 
apple in his direction. 

*T did when I said it, Mr. Happen-so. 
I did when I said it.” 

“I’m ready. ...Im ready now. 
We'll be married to-morrow, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“But will I sell my cabbages twice, I 
wonder? I’ve had a change of heart 
since, if I must tell you.” 

“Surely not in this short space of 
time,” Rackby gasped, dismayed. 

A light throbbed in her eye. “Well, 
perhaps I haven’t.”’ 

The storm petrel hovered high, 
swooped close, her lips parted. Her 
teeth shone with a native luster, as if 
she had lived on roots and tough things 
all her life. Again little Rackby felt 
that glow of health and hardness in her 
person, as if one of the cynical and beau- 
tiful immortals of the Greeks confronted 
him. He was heartily afraid of her mys- 
tifying power of enchantment, which 
seemed to betray him to greater lengths 
than he had dreamed. Even now per- 
haps all was lost. 

“IT will meet you to-night, then. . . 
at the top of the hill. See? By the 
Preaching Tree.” 

She nodded her head toward the 
church corner. “At eight sharp, by the 
west face of the clock. And, mind you, 
Mr. Man, not one jot late or early.” 

Although he heard the quick fall of 
her feet in the dust grow fainter, it 
pleased him not to turn. There was a 
prickling above his heart and at the 
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cords of his throat. The harbor was as 
blue as a map suddenly unrolled at his 
feet. Clouds with a purple warp were 
massing in the east. 

The harbor master stared hard at the 
low ridge of an outlying island where a 
cow had been put to pasture. The 
hillocky back of that lone ruminant grew 
black as ink in the glow of sunset. The 
creature exhibited a strange fixity of 
outline, as if it had been a chance con- 
figuration of rocks. Rackby in due time 
felt a flaming impatience shoot upward 
from his heels. Water soughed and 
chuckled at the foot of the crab-apple 
tree, but these eager little voices could 
no longer soothe or even detain him with 
their familiar assurances. 

He jumped up and stared hard at the 
west face of the clock, whose gilt hands 
were still discernible in the fading light. 
It was five minutes of eight. 

When he slipped into the shadow of 
the Preaching Tree it had grown dark. 
Fitful lightning flashed. In the meadow 
fireflies were thick. They made him 
think of the eager beating of many fiery 
little hearts, exposed by gloom, lost 
again in that opalescent glare on the 
horizon against which the ragged leaves 
of elm and maple were hung like blobs 
of ink or swarms of bees. 

He breathed fast; he heard mysteri- 
ous fluted calls. A victim of torturing 
uncertainty, he strained his ear for that 
swift footfall. Suddenly he felt her come 
upon him from behind, buoyant, like a 
warm wave, and press firm hands over 
his eyelids. Her hair stung his cheek 
like wire. 

“Guess three times.” 

Rackby felt the strong beat of that 
adventurous heart like drums of con- 
quest. He crushed her in his arms until 
she all but cried out. There was nothing 
he could say. Her breath carried the 
keen scent of crushed checkerberry 

plums. She had been nibbling at tender 
pippins by the way, like a wild thing. 

The harbor master remembered later 
that he seemed to have twice the num- 
ber of senses appointed to mortals in 
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that hour. A _ heavy fragrance fell 
through the dusk out of the thick of the 
horse-chestnut tree. A load of hay went 
by, the rack creaking, the driver sunk 
well out of sight. He heard the dreaming 
note of the tree toad; frogs croaked in 
the lush meadow, water babbled under 
the crazy wooden sidewalk. . . . The 
meadow was one vast pulse of fireflies. 
He felt this industrious flame enter his 
own wrists. 

Then the birches over the way 
threshed about in a gust of wind. Al- 
most at once rain fell in heavy drops; 
blinds banged to and fro, a strong smell 
of dust was in his nostrils, beat up from 
the road by driving rain. 

The girl first put the palm of her hand 
hard against his cheek, then yielded, 
with a pliant and surprising motion of 
the whole body. Her eyes were full of a 
strange, bright wickedness. Like torches 
they seemed to cast a crimson light on 
the already glowing cheek. 

Fascinated by this thought, Rackby 
bent closer. The tented leaves of the 
horse-chestnut did not stir. Surely the 
dusky cheek had actually a touch of 
crimson in the gloom. 

This effect, far from being an illusion 
was produced by a lantern in the fist of 
a man swinging toward them with vast 
strides. And now the clock, obeying its 
north face, struck eight. 

Before the last stroke had sounded 
the girl was made aware of the betray- 
ing light. She whirled out of Rackby’s 
arms and ran toward Sam Dreed. The 
big viking stood with his feet planted 
well apart, and a mistrustful finger in 
his beard. 

“Touch and go!” cried Caddie Sills, 
falling on his neck. “Do we go at the 
top of the tide, mister?” 

“What hellion is that under the 
trees?” he boomed at her, striking the 
arm down savagely. 

“You will laugh when you see,” said 
Cad Sills, wrung with pain, but re- 
turning to him on the instant. 

“On the wrong side of my face, 
maybe.” 


“Can’t you see? It’s the little harbor 
master.” 

“Ah! and standing in the same piece 
of dark with you, my girl.” 

Cad Sills laughed wildly. “‘ Did ever | 
look for more thanks than this from any 
mortal man? Then I’m not disap- 
pointed. But let me ask you, have you 
taken your ship inside the island to 
catch the tide?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, you have. And would you have 
done that with the harbor master looking 
on? MHauled short across the harbor 
lines? Maybe you think I have a whole 
chest of pearls at your beck and call, 
Sam Dreed. Oh, what vexation! Here 
I hold the little man blindfolded by my 
wiles . . . and this is my thanks!” 

The voice was tearful with self-pity. 

“Is that so, my puss?” roared the sea- 
man, melted in a flash. He swung the 
girl by the waist with his free arm. 
“You have got just enough natural im- 
pudence for the tall water and no mis- 
take. Come along.” 

“Wait!” cried Jethro Rackby. He 
stepped forward. He felt the first of 
many wild pangs in thus subjecting him- 
self to last insult. “Where are you 
going?” 

The words had the pitiful vacuity of a 
detaining question. For what should it 
matter to Jethro where she went, if she 
went in company with Sam Dreed? 

“How can I tell you that, little man?” 
Cad Sills flung over her shoulder at him. 
“The sea is wide and uncertain.” 

Her full cheek, with its emphatic 
curve, was almost gaunt in the moment 
when she fixed her eyes on the wolfish 
face of that tousle-headed giant who 
encircled her. Her shoulder blades were 
pinched back; the line of the marvelous 
full throat lengthened; she devoured 
the man with a vehemence of love, brief 
and fierce as the summer lightning which 
played below the dark horizon. 

She was gone, planting that aerial foot 
willfully in the dust. Raindrops ticked 
from one to another of the broad, green 
leaves over the harbor master’s head. 
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Water might be heard frothing in a near- 
by cistern. 

Suddenly the moon glittered on the 
parson’s birch-wood pile, and slanted a 
beam under the Preaching Tree. Sunk 
in the thick dust which the rain had 
slightly stippled in slow droppings, he 
saw the tender prints of a bare foot, and 
the cruel tracks of the seaman’s great, 
square-toed boots pointing together 
toward the sea. 

He raised his eyes only with a pro- 
found effort. They encountered a black- 
board affixed to the fat trunk of the 
Preaching Tree, on which from day to 
day the parson wrote the text for its 
preachments in colored chalk. The 
moon was full upon it, and Rackby saw 
in crimson lettering the words, “‘ Woman, 
hath no man damned thee?” The rest 
of the text he had rubbed out with his 
own shoulders in turning to take the 
girl into his arms. 

“JT damn ye!” he cried, raising his 
arms wildly. “‘ Yes, by the Lord, I damn 
ye up and down. May you burn as I 
burn, where the worm dieth not, and the 
fires are not quenched.” 

So saying, he set his foot down delib- 
erately on the first of the light foot- 
prints she had made in springing from 
his side—as if he might as easily as that 
blot out the memory of his enslavement. 


Thereafter the Customs House twitted 
him, as if it knew the full extent of his 
shame. Zinie Shadd called after him to 
know if he had heard that voice from 
the sea yet, in his comings and goings. 

“Peter Loud was not so easy hung by 
the heels,” that aged loiterer affirmed, 
“shipping as he did along with the lady 
herself, as bo’s’n for Cap’n Sam Dreed.”’ 

Jethro Rackby took to drink some- 
what, to drown these utterances, or per- 
haps to quench some stinging thirst 
within him which he knew not to be of 
the soul. 

When certain of the elders asked him 
why ke did not cut the drink and take 
a decent wife, he laughed like a demon, 
and cried out: 





“What's that but to swap the devil 
for a witch?” 

Others he met with a counter question: 

“Do you think I will tie a knot with 
my tongue that I can’t untie with my 
teeth?” 

So he sat by himself at the back win- 
dows of a water-front saloon, and when 
he caught a glimpse of the water shining 
there low in its channels he would shut 
his lips tight. ... Who could have 
thought that it would be the sea itself to 
throw in his path the woman who had 
set this blistering agony in his soul? 
There it lay like rolled glass; the black 
piles under the footbridge were pro- 
longed to twice their length by their own 
shadows, so that the bridge seemed 
lifted enormously high out of water. 
Beyond the bridge the seine pockets of 
the mackerel men hung on the shrouds 
like black cobwebs, and the ships had a 
blighting look of funeral ships. . 

He had mistrusted the sea. It was 
life; it was death; flow, slack, and ebb— 
and his pulse followed it. 

Officials of the Customs House could 
testify that for better than a year, if he 
mentioned women at all, it was in a tone 
to convey that his fingers had been 
sorely burned in that flame and smarted 
still. 

The second autumn from that mo- 
ment under the Preaching Tree, found 
him of the same opinion still. He trod 
the dust a very phantom, while little 
leaves of cardinal red spun past his nose 
like the ebbing heart’s blood of full- 
bodied summer. The long leaves of the 
sumach, too, were like guilty fingers 
dipped in blood. But the little man paid 
no heed to the analogies which the sea- 
sons presented to his conscience in their 
dying. Though he thought often of his 
curse, he had not lifted it. But when he 
saw a cluster of checkerberry plums in 
spring gleam withered red against gray 
moss, on some stony upland, he stood 
still and pondered. 

Then, on a night when the fall wind 
was at its mightiest, and shook the house 
on Meteor Island as if clods of turf had 
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been hurled against it, he took down his 
Bible from its stand. At the first page 
to which he turned, his eye rested on 
the words, “Woman, hath no man 
damned thee?” 

He bent close, his hand shook, and his 
blunt finger traced the remainder of that 
text which he and Cad Sills together had 
unwittingly erased from the Preaching 
Tree. 

“No man, Lord.” ... “Neither do I 
damn thee: go, and sin no more.” 

He left the Bible standing open and 
ran out-of-doors. 

The hemlock grove confronted him a 
mass of solid green. Night was coming 
on, as if with an ague, in a succession of 
coppery cold squalls which had not yet 
overtaken the dying west. In that quar- 
ter the sky was like a vast porch of 
crimson woodbine. 

When this had sunk, night gave a for- 
lorn and indistinguishable look to every- 
thing. A spark of ruddy light glowed 
deep in the valley. The rocking out- 
lines of the hills were lost in rushing 
darkness. At his back sounded the 
pathetic clatter of a dead spruce against 
its living neighbor, bespeaking the devil- 
try of woodland demons. .. . It was 
the hour which makes all that man can 
do seem as nothing in the mournful 
darkness, causing his works to vanish 
and be as if they had not been. 

At this hour the heart of man may be 
powerfully stirred, by an anguish, a 
prayer, or perhaps—a fragrance. 

The harbor master, uttering a brief 
cry, dropped to his knees and remained 
mute, his arms extended toward the sea 
in a gesture of reconcilement. 

On that night the Sally Lunn, Cap’n 
Sam Dreed, was wrecked on the sands 
of Pull-an’-be-Damned. 

Rackby, who had fallen into a deep 
sleep, lying northeast and southwest, 
was awakened by a hand smiting his 
door in, and a wailing outside of the 
Old Roke busy with his agonies. Ina 
second his room was full of crowding 
seamen, at their head Peter Loud, bear- 
ing in his arms the dripping form of 








































Caddie Sills. 
couch. 

“Where did you break up?” whispered 
Rackby. He trembled like a leaf. 

“Pull-an’-be-Damned,” said Deep- 
water Peter. “The Cap’n’s gone. He 
didn’t come away. Men can say what 
they like of Sam Dreed; he wouldn’t come 
into the boat. I'litellall the world that.” 

The crew of the wrecked ship stood 
heaving and glittering in their oils, 
plucking their beards with a sense of 
trespass, hearing the steeple clock tick, 
and water drum on the worn floor. 

“All you men clear out,”’ said Caddie 
Sills, faintly. “Leave me here with 
Jethro Rackby. 

They set themselves in motion, push- 
ing one against the other with a rasp and 
shriek of oilskins—and Peter Loud last 
of all. 

The harbor master, not knowing what 
to say, took a step away from her, came 
back, and, looking into her pale face, 
cried out, horror struck, “I damned ye.” 
He dropped on his knees. “Poor girl! 
I damned ye out and out.” 

“Hold your horses, Mr. Happen-so,” 
said Cad Sills. ‘“There’s no harm in 
that. I was damned and basted good 
and brown before you ever took me 
across your little checkered apron.” 

She looked at him almost wistfully, 
as if she had need of him. With her wet 
hair uncoiling to the floor, she looked as 
if she had served, herself, for a fateful 
living figurehead, like her mother before 
her. The bit of coral was still slung 
round her throat. The harbor master re- 
called with what a world of meaning she 
had caught it between her teeth, on the 
night of his rescue—the eyes with a half- 
wistful light as now. 

““Come,”’ she said, “Harbor Master. I 
wasn’t good to you, that’s true; but still 
you have done me a wrong in your turn, 
you say?” 

“T hope God will forgive me,” said the 
harbor master. , 

“No doubt of that, little man. But 
maybe you would feel none the worse 
for doing me a favor, feeling as you do.” 


He laid her gently on the 
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“Yes, yes.’ 

Her hand sought his. “You see me— 
how Tam. I shall not survive my child, 
for my mother did not before me. Listen. 
You are town clerk. You write the 
names of the new born on a sheet of 
ruled paper and that is their name?” 

Rackby nodded. 

“So much I knew. . . . Come. How 
would it be if you gave my child your 
name ... Rackby? Don’t say no to 
me. Say you will. Just the scratching 
of a pen, and what a deal of hardship 
she’ll be saved not to be known as Cad 
Sills over again.” 

Her hand tightened on his wrist. 
Recollecting how they had watched the 
tide horse over Pull-an’-be-Damned 
thus, he said, eagerly, “Yes, yes, if so 
be ‘tis a she,” thinking nothing of the 
consequences of his promise. 
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“Now I can go happy,” murmured 
Cad Sills. 

“Where will you go?” said the har- 
bor master, timorously, feeling that she 
was whirled out of his grasp a second 
time. 

“How should I know?” lisped Cad- 
die Sills, with a remembering smile. 
“The sea is wide and uncertain, little 
man.” 

The door opened again. A woman 
appeared and little Rackby was thrust 
out among the able seamen. 

Three hours later he came and looked 
down on Cad Sills again. Rain still beat 
on the black windows. Her lips were 
parted, as if she were only weary and 
asleep. But in one glance he saw that 
she had no need to lie northeast and 
southwest to make certain of unbroken 
sleep. 


(To be continued) 


A LOVER’S WARNING 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


E that were born, beloved, so far apart, 
So many seas and lands, 

The gods, one sudden day, joined heart to heart, 

Linked severed hands to hands; 
Distance relented and became our friend; 
And met, for our sake, world’s end with world’s end. 
The earth was centered in one flowery plot 
Where passed thy feet, and all the rest was not. 


Now wouldst thou rend our nearness, and again 
Bring distance back, and place 
Poles and equators, mountain range and plain, 
Between me and thy face, 
Undoing what the gods divinely planned. 
Heart, canst thou part; hand, loose me from thy hand? 
Not twice the gods their slighted gifts bestow; 


Bethink thee well, beloved, ere thou dost go? 





UNEARTHING THE SECRETS OF THE AZTEC RUIN 


BY CLARK WISSLER, PH.D. 


Curator of Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History 


T may be true that the discovery of 
the North and South Poles and the 
mapping of the most remote parts of 
the earth have made the ancient and 
honorable profession of exploring less 
appealing; but the course of daily events 
indicates that the hidden wonders of the 
world are by no means exhausted. Even 
within the United States there are still 
possibilities. For one thing, explorers 
in the states of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Colorado have brought to 
light some of the most fascinating ruins 
to be found anywhere in the world, and 
no doubt hundreds of others lie beneath 
the sands or are hidden in the almost 
inaccessible niches of overhanging cliffs. 
Imagine the sensation when, setting 
foot upon a spade to throw off the top of 
what seemed a mere mound of earth, 
you suddenly feel your homely digging 
implement break through into space. 
Further, conjure up the thrill resulting 
from a peep down through the opening 
thus made into a beautiful rectangular 
room with glistening white walls—an 
ancient sanctuary, sealed up and hidden 
away for no one knows how many cen- 
turies. This is about what happened to 
Earl H. Morris, on an expedition for the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
no longer ago than last June. But, to 
comprehend the significance of this ex- 
perience, we must take up the story at 
the beginning. 

In the northwest corner of New 
Mexico, not far from the Colorado line, 
near the town of Aztec, lies a group of 
impressive ruins. The largest and best 
preserved of these has long been known 
as the Aztec Ruin. The name may be a 
little unfortunate, for it calls to mind the 


famous exploits of Cortes, who overthrew 
and destroyed a native kingdom of that 
name in Mexico, and thus suggests that 
the builders of these ruins were also 
Aztecs. Though it is true that for cen- 
turies historians have used the term 
Aztec as a general name for the pre- 
historic population of the entire country 
between Utah and Panama, we now 
know that this name applies properly 
only to the people dwelling in and 
around the City of Mexico when Cortes 
arrived upon the scene. So when we 
read of the ruin at the town of Aztec, 
New Mexico, we must not fall into the 
error of thinking of it as one of the 
homes of the valiant builders of Tenoch- 
titlan, or ancient Mexico City. 

This now famous ruin of Aztec stands 
upon an elevated plot overlooking a 
modern town of the same name, in the 
valley of the Animas River. When first 
observed it appeared as a large, low 
mound of sandy earth, overgrown with 
shrubbery. Mr. Morris, the head of the 
Museum’s field party which began op- 
erations at this site in 1916, describes it 
as “nothing more than a patch of jungle 
rising above the surrounding level, an im- 
penetrable tangle of thorns and weeds.” 

Obviously, the Museum’s party were 
not the first visitors. The honor of dis- 
covery belongs to one J. S. Newbury, 
who saw the ruin on August 4, 1859, 
while passing through the country on an 
exploring trip for the United States 
government, and in his journal, under 
the entry for that day, one may read a 
brief description of the place. Another 
noted visitor was Lewis H. Morgan, 
July 22, 1878, who, after careful exam- 
ination of the site, prepared a ground 
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plan and published a brief description. 
While in the days of Newbury and Mor- 
gan a journey to these ruins was an 
undertaking of no small magnitude, to- 
day one may ride to them by train or 
automobile with little or no discomfort. 
Few travelers now pass through that 
part of the country without visiting 
these ruins, where, thanks to the Amer- 
ican Museum, they may see the whole 
structure laid bare, wander through its 
maze of walls, or creep through its low 
doorways into chambers long since de- 
serted. The first question these visitors 
ask is, ““How long since people lived 
here, and what manner of men were 
they?” And it is precisely such ques- 
tions as these that the Museum’s expe- 
dition seeks to answer. For one thing, 
we know that the ruin was abandoned 
long before the Spanish explorers came 
up from Mexico. This can be demon- 
strated by archzological methods. 
When the archzologist wishes to know 
which of two civilizations is the older, he 
seeks a place where the debris of one is 
piled upon that of the other—superposi- 
tion, he calls it. Again, if he wishes to 
determine the periods in the develgp- 
ment of a single city, he seeks out the 
places where the daily refuse was 
dumped. Naturally, the bottom of the 
dump is the older, the top the most 
recent. Experience has shown that pot- 
tery decorations and styles are subject 
to frequent changes and that where pot- 
tery is made numerous fragments find 
their way to the dump, where they form 
successive layers in order of their dates. 
The first effective use of this method 
was in the Valley of the Nile, where lies 
the refuse of the ages, in the strata of 
which was found the key to the history 
of early Egypt. The same method has 
been applied to the Valley of the San 
Juan in New Mexico, in which lies the 
Animas River and this ruin, and to the 
neighboring valleys where similar ruins 
are found. The extensive researches of 
Kidder, Morris, and Nelson have estab- 
lished a relative chronology for the pot- 
tery types in this valley as follows: 
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1. Basket-maker Period.—A people of 
simple culture, skilled in basketry, hav- 
ing some knowledge of agriculture, but 
without pottery. These basket makers 
may have been the first visitors to the 
region, but the chances are that they 
were preceded by simple nomads, hunt- 
ers who left behind no traces of their 
crude culture. 

2. Pre-Pueblo Period.—Crude 
tery appears for the first time. 

3. Early Period of Black-and-white 
Pottery.—Small houses were built in 
this period from which were ultimate- 
ly developed such buildings as Aztec 
(Period 4). 

4. Late Period of Black-and-white 
Pottery.—Aztec was built near the close 
of this period. It was also the time of 
the large cliff houses in Mesa Verde 
Park and the famous ruins in Chaco 
Cajfion. 

5. Period of Two-color Glazed 
Ware.—Pueblo culture began in the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande around what is 
now Santa Fé and became extinct at 
Aztec. 

6. Latest Prehistoric Period (?~ 
1540).—Three-color Glazed and Painted 
Wares. During this period many of the 
Pueblo villages to be seen around Santa 
Fé came into existence. 

7. Historic Period (1540 — 1921).— 
Pottery index, Two-color Glazed Ware. 
Also modern pottery, some forms of ' 
which are still made around Santa Fé, 
New Mexico. 

All earlier than Period 6 fall before 
the coming of the Spanish explorers, al- 
most four hundred years ago. At this 
ratio, counting backward to Period 3, 
to which the ruin at Aztec belongs, 
according to the prevailing type of 
pottery, one must allow at least one 
thousand years, with the probabilities 
favoring twice that interval. 

When the ruin was first uncovered, 
its ground plan was found to be some- 
what like a letter E, with a row of one- 
story rooms closing up the front, thus 
giving a large inner court. The outside 
dimensions of the building are approxi- 
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mately 280 by 360 feet. Judging by the 
highest sections of the walls now stand- 
ing, parts of the building were originally 
of three stories, the whole cut up into 
small, rectangular rooms. Hence, it was 
a great apartment house with an inclosed 
court. Twenty-four rooms in the first 
story were found to be in perfect condi- 
tion, with the ceilings still standing; the 
others are more or less tumbled in. In 
many cases the walls are standing to the 
second story, but filled within by stones 
from the walls above and sand blown in 
by the winds of centuries. Often, when 
this debris is dug away, the explorer 
finds upon the floor of the lower room 
utensils and other objects standing 
about, as left by the last occupants. It 
is these that tell the story of the builders. 
For example, in one room a workman 
had been making metates, or the stone 
troughlike slabs upon which cornmeal 
was ground. In the center of the floor 
was a partially finished metate, hewn 
from a large hard river bowlder. In a 
corner were two untouched bowlders 
awaiting their turn. Near by were the 
stonecutter’s tools. These were halves of 
hard, smooth pebbles, broken through 
the middle, so as to present sharp edges. 
Holding the smooth part in the hand, 
it is obvious that the workman struck 
glancing blows on the surface to be 
worked down. In one corner was a heap 
of unbroken pebbles; in another, broken 
pebbles with the edges worn completely 
away. So this was the shop of a patient 
stone worker, who walked out of his 
door one day, no one knows where, leav- 
ing behind. these fragments to tell the 
story of his toil. 

The walls of the ruin are of sandstones, 
the outer surfaces of which are nicely 
dressed. The nearest quarry from which 
such stone can be obtained is at least 
two miles away. Here and at another 
outcrop of this same sandstone, some 
five miles distant, the Museum’s party 
found the ancient workings of these old 
builders of Aztec and the huge stone 
hammers used to break up the layers 
into: suitable lengths for human trans- 


port, for beasts of burden there were 
none. The nicety with which some of 
the walls are faced is surprising. The 
doorways are laid up with perfectly 
squared blocks, so true to the vertical 
that a plumb line must have been used. 
Anyway, Mr. Morris found on the floor 
of a room two long cords with weights 
attached, about the size of plummets 
used by modern masons. Certainly in 
the art of stone work the old dweller at 
Aztec was no novice, even if his tools 
were of stone. Stone cut stone, was his 
motto, no doubt; but wood was also 
skillfully handled without the aid of 
metals. 

The lumberman of to-day would spurn 
a stone ax; yet this ruin contained 
enough heavy beams to have required 
the cutting of more than 250 spruce and 
pine trees approximating twelve inches 
in diameter. Something over sixty ceil- 
ing beams made from these logs may 
still be seen in perfect condition, while 
fragments of others and timbers of all 
kinds abound. The ends of unfinished 
beams are bluntly conical, coming al- 
most to a point at the center, and look 
very much as if they had been gnawed 
off by beavers. Most of the timbers used 
in ceiling construction appear to have 
been cut in the spring when the sap was 
running. Every vestige of bark has been 
-arefully removed and the knots rubbed 
smooth, so that the heavy pine stringers 
and smaller transverse beams of pine 
and cottonwood resemble lathe-turned 
cylinders more than peeled logs. 

The old dwellers at Aztec lived in a 
stone age. Neither iron, silver, nor gold 
fell to their lot. Of copper they had 
but the faintest knowledge, since in all 
the ruin but two or three small bits of 
this metal have come to light, and upon 
examination these prove to be the re- 
mains of bells and beads imported from 
the land of the real Aztecs. 

Besides being expert builders with 
wood and stone, these people were good 
potters. Pottery fragments cover the 
surface of the ground around the ruin 
and turn up in every shovel of earth 

















REMOVING THE WRECK OF A THIRD-STORY ROOM TO GET AT THE ROOMS BELOW 


moved from within. A few vessels were 
found unbroken, but most of those left 


upon the floors were crushed by falling 
stones and by the dead weight of the 


debris accumulating above. Yet, most 
of these can be repaired, for our exca- 
vators not only keep in separate boxes 
the contents of the different rooms, but 
whenever their practiced eyes give the 
hint of a broken vessel beneath their 
shovels all the fragments are picked out, 
placed in a bag, and labeled. Later, these 
are examined and fitted together in their 
original form. In this way something 
more than four hundred complete vessels 
have been recovered, not’ to mention 
many more in partial restoration. The 
decorated vessels are the most interesting. 
Though somewhat dulled by age and 
use, these vessels are finished in creamy 
white and in many cases ornamented 
with geometric designs in black. . The 
common forms are mugs, pitchers, dip- 
pers, bowls, and water jars. Occasion- 
ally, ornamental forms occur, such as 
vessels in the shapes of birds, animals, 
and, rarer still, human beings. While it 
Vou. CXLII.—No. 853—7 


is evident that the greater part of these 
decorated vessels were for household use, 
they were outnumbered ten to one by 
the homely cooking pot, finished in 
black and showing the original coils of 
the potter, for it should be noted that 
no such thing as the potter’s wheel was 
known in the New World and that every- 
where pottery was made by coiling up 
slender rolls of clay. In decorated pot- 
tery the ridges left by these coils have 
been carefully smoothed over, but in the 
case of cooking vessels and others for 
rough usage they still appear, even bear- 
ing the marks of the potter’s fingers 
which pressed them into place. Pots of 
this type are so numerous that the 
Museum’s party long ago ceased restor- 
ing them, merely taking note of the 
fragments to see that no new forms ap- 
peared. Had all of those so far found 
been mended it would have required 
several moving vans to have carted them 
away. 

You may wonder what it was that 
filled these many hundred dinner pots. 
This also the archeologist can tell, for 
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about and in the ruin were many little 
accumulations of refuse containing bones 
of the turkey, deer, and rabbit; but what 
is of more significance, storage room or 
bins filled with corncobs and the remains 
of beans were found in the ruin. The 
land around the ruin has been under 
cultivation since the white settlers came, 
but it is said that when this land was 
first cleared old irrigation ditches and 
field boundaries were plainly visible. 
Thus we see that the old dweller at 
Aztec was not a wandering hunter, but 
an agriculturalist of no mean order, and 
yet a town dweller, with sufficient leisure 
to indulge in architecture and other arts. 
In one small storeroom Mr. Morris 
found a pile of cornstalks, or fodder, as 
our farmers call it. The blades and 
husks were bright and glossy, as if taken 
from the field a year ago, but they were 
brittle and easily crushed, showing the 
effect of their long storage. These corn- 
stalks were carefully removed and placed 
in a pile. At the lunch hour one of the 
teamsters employed to cart the dirt 
away from the excavations turned out 


his mules to graze and a little later one 
of them was detected blissfully masti- 
cating one of these stalks. 

Interesting examples of weaving were 
found, though usually in a fragmentary 
condition. Baskets and mats, however, 
were sometimes encountered in perfect 
condition. Traces of neither beds nor 
chairs were observed, but the numerous 
fragments of mats leave little reason to 
doubt that these were spread upon the 
floor when their owners wished to rest or 
sleep. A few cushions, or perhaps pil- 
lows, have been found nicely plaited like 
matting and stuffed with corn tassels. 
But on all of these points our best infor- 
mation comes from the dead. Strange to 
say, some of the rooms were used as 
burial chambers, the bodies laid in one 
at a time and covered with dry, sandy 
earth, the process often continuing until 
the ceiling was reached, when the room 
was sealed up like a great vault in a 
cemetery. In such we find the old and 
the young, even the infant still strapped 
to its cradle board. The bodies of 
adults were often muffled up in large 
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CENTER OF NORTH W'NG—CLEARING STONES AWAY FROM THE WALLS 




















A CLOSER VIEW OF 


feather capes or blankets. 
were composed of a kind of net of strong 
cords, to which were tied, one by one, 
the feathers of turkey and other birds, 
so arranged that they overlapped evenly 
as do the feathers upon the living fowl. 

One of the burials is of such unique 
interest that we must stop to describe it 
in some detail. Last year Mr. Morris 
opened a burial room in which he found 
a body in an unusually contorted posi- 
tion. Carefully working away the earth 
by means of a fine brush, as is the way 
of the archzologist, he came upon some 
wooden splints resting around the bones 
of the left forearm, encircled by cords. 
Further examination revealed a fracture 
just above the wrist, both bones being 
broken. As the uncovering of the skele- 
ton continued other injuries came to 
light. One side of the pelvis had been 
crushed and two of the lower vertebre 
fractured. Evidently this individual met 
with a serious accident; perhaps he was 
a builder, crushed by a toppling wall. 


Such capes 


ROOMS, THE CEILINGS OF WHICH 


HAD FALLEN DOWN 


In any case, we know that he did not 
long survive his injury, for there are no 
signs of healing on the bone. But the 
point of greatest interest is the splinted 
arm. ‘The splints are carefully made, 
with nicely rounded edges, indicating 
that they were in the kit of the surgeon 
ready for such an emergency. So we 
learn, among other things, that the sur- 
gical knowledge of this prehistoric peo- 
ple enabled them to set broken limbs 
satisfactorily. 

The removal of this skeleton was a 
real problem; since this was the first 
and only known example of prehistoric 
bone setting in America, it was desirable 
to remove all parts as found, bring them 
to the Museum, and preserve them for 
future study. So the earth was carefully 
brushed away from all parts of the skele- 
ton, and plaster of Paris set around and 
under the whole, enabling it in the end 
to be lifted in its entirety and thus safely 
transported. Eventually it will be placed 
on exhibition in the Museum. There it 
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will lie as indisputable evidence of the 
surgical skill of a forgotten race. 

This, perhaps more than any other 
discovery at the ruin, raises our respect 
for these old apartment-house dwellers. 
There must have been students of anat- 
omy among them who, by careful ob- 
servation and even dissection, had come 
into an intimate knowledge of the hu- 
man frame and its functions. 

But to return to our burials—feather 
cloaks were not the only garments they 
possessed. Many fragments of good cot- 
ton cloth were found. In fact, these 
people were weavers of considerable skill. 
The highest tribute to their efficiency is 
a piece of cloth comparable in texture 
and flexibility to modern ten-ounce 
ducking. Sandals were made of yucca 
fiber by plaiting, but the finest exam- 
ples of this footgear are the cloth sandals, 
made of spun yucca thread and woven 
by a technic too complicated to present 
here. One of the finest of these sandals 
is shown in the illustration, but this 
drawing does not convey the smoothness 
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of finish and the beauty of the piece. 
As an example of handcraft in textiles 
this ancient sandal need fear few com- 
petitors. 

In this connection we must not fail to 
mention the recent discovery of a piece 
of cotton cloth with stamped or hand- 
painted design. Unfortunately, the frag- 
ment is too small to give us positive 
information as to just how the design 
was placed upon the fabric, but it appears 
to have been stamped. If now we are to 
add cloth printing to the long list of 
achievements already accredited to these 
old, old Americans, we must necessarily 
regard them as a wonderful people, 
worthy of a better fate than extinc- 
tion. 

Some examples of sewing with fine 
thread require an explanation, for these 
people were without metal suitable for 
the making of needles of the requisite 
fineness. Some pieces of cloth and buck- 
skin are so closely sewn and the needle 
holes so small that needles of a sixteenth 
of an inch or less in diameter would have 

















THE EAST WING OF THE RUIN 


AFTER COMPLETE EXCAVATION 


The circular wall in the court incloses the cover to an underground room, called a kiva by the modern Pueblo Indian 

















TO PRESERVE THE RUIN, THE 


been required. No material was avail- 
able from which needles of this diameter 
could have been made strong enough to 


be serviceable when fitted with an eye 
to carry thread. 
bone would have been too brittle. 


Even compact deer 
For 
a time this was a mystery, but as the 
work of excavation went on substitutes 
These were 
slender yucca thorns with fine cotton 
thread still attached. The long leaf of 
the yucca ends in a slender thorn. It is 
from this leaf that the yucca fiber comes. 
These fibers are long, tiny threads run- 
ning through the leaf and ending in the 
thorny tip. To make a needle the for- 
ward half of a leaf was cut off and the 
soft, fleshy matter macerated out, leav- 
ing the long, delicate thorn with the 
The end of the seamstress’s 
thread could be twisted or spliced into 
these pendent fibers, as shown in the cut. 
With such an equipment very fine, close 
work was possible. 

While we are considering delicate 
work the reader may be interested to 
know that the lapidary plied his trade at 
Aztec, though his materials were chiefly 


for needles came to light. 


loc se fibers. 


WALLS ARE RECAPPED WITH CEMENT 


shell and turquoise. His shells came from 
the Pacific Ocean and his turquoise from 
the mines in the valley of the upper Rio 
Grande. The finest examples of shell 
work are slender cut’ with 
great precision, provided with an eye for 
the suspension of a pendent, and inlaid 
with one or more pieces of turquoise, 
whose bright, blue-green pattern against 
the polished white of the shell gives a 
pleasing effect. But this inlaying ap- 
pears simple enough when we examine 
the shell disks found in one of the rooms 
of the eastern wing of the ruin. This was 
a burial room, somewhat damaged by a 
fire after it had been sealed up. Upon 
the charred garment of one skeleton 
were the remains of twenty or more of 
these disks, all covered with mosaic in- 
lays of turquoise, gilsonite, galena crys- 
tals, and other colored stones. The 
disks are like large shell buttons, 
with an eye for a cord on the under 
side. The outer surface was completely 
covered with small pieces of orna- 
mental stones, cut so as to fit with 
the greatest nicety. In addition to these 
examples of the lapidary’s skill, the ex- 
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cavator turned up 
many beautiful 
pendants and 
hundreds of beads 
of all kinds—shell, 
stone, turquoise, 
etc. In fact, there 
were so many 
beads that no ef- 
fort was made to 
count them, save 
for the few rooms 
in which they 
were most abun- 
dant, and here 
approximately 
75,000 were 
picked up. Mass- 
es of stone beads 
were found about 
skeletons, so dis- 
tributed as to sug- 
gest their having been in strands. In 
such cases the dirt was carefully scooped 
up and washed out, leaving the beads 
behind. The beads from one of these 
skeletons, when strung, made a strand 
57 feet long, counting about 31,000 beads, 
inch in diameter and 3 
The material is a fine- 


A TWINED CLOTIL 
SANDAL 


averaging 7, 
inch in thickness. 
grained, very hard, glossy-black stone 
resembling an excellent quality of slate. 
Another string is 56 feet long, count- 
ing over 17,000 beads slightly larger 


in size. These are the longest, but 
the most remarkable beads were found 
with the skeleton of an infant. These 
were so tiny that they almost escaped 
detection, but over 3,000 were recovered. 
They are very uniform in size, average 
3 inch in diameter and 4 inch in thick- 
ness. The hole in these beads is less 
than ;5 inch in diameter. This is of 
almost microscopic proportions, and the 
boring of such a hole is something the 
modern lapidary might find trouble- 
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some. How these old aborigines, living 
in a stone age, could accomplish this feat 
is still a mystery to the archeologist. 
One could go on for hours enumerating 
the wonderful things discovered by Mr. 
Morris, all of which picture the life of 
such an explorer as one continued round 
of joy. But it is far from the truth. 
Explorers of ruins in the less-frequented 
parts of our Southwest do have their 
trials, for rattlesnakes usually hold forth 
in the abandoned rooms and resent intru- 
sion. Though these unsociable creatures 
are easily evicted, it is otherwise with 


A SHELL BRACELET WITH EYE FOR A PEND- 
ANT AND AN INSET OF TURQUOISE 


the centipedes who make their homes in 
the crevices of walls and under fallen 
stones, to dash out over the hands and 
feet of the worker. This is disconcerting 
even to an explorer. Yet the most try- 
ing thing at Aztec was dust. The rooms 
with ceilings still in place were filled to 
a foot or more with a fine dust powder, 
the slow accumulation of years and 
years. The least movement of the foot 
caused a puff and the first shovel stroke 
a cloud, that soon became unbearable. 
Under such conditions sponges and 
masks must be worn, but even these do 
not prevent the inhaling of some dust, 
so great is its penetrating power. But 
the worst is the “dust chill.” For some 
reason, not yet understood, hours of 
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labor in one 
of these dust 
holes result in 
illness, the 
chief symp- 
tom of which 
is a nervous 
chill, more or 
less recurrent 
for several 
days. Several 
of the Muse- 
um’s party 
have been af- 
flicted in this 











. 
way. Exca- 
vations in 
open rooms 


are less try- 


ing, but even there the fierce heat of the 
sun and the ordinary dust of the dry 
soil, are enough to deter all but enthu- 
siasts in exploration. 

Still, there are compensations in the 
lure of the quest, the unexpected being 
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the rule. For days one may toil in dust 
and sweat without result, only to chance 
at last upon objects that tell the whole 
story, or perchance raise new problems. 
One such incident was referred to at the 
outset, a corner of the ruin had not yet 
been cleared because it seemed to be the 
rounded heap of completely demolished 
rooms, and so without special interest, 
but when finally given attention it 
proved to have safely hidden beneath it 
a rectangular room in perfect condition. 
The interior is plastered and painted in 
a brilliant white, with dull-red borders 
and a running series of triangular de- 
No room approaching this in 
beauty and perfection has ever been dis- 
covered in America. Obviously, what 
we have is a holy sanctum or shrine be- 
longing to these prehistoric people. 
Nothing of consequence was found in 
this room, all the sacred objects having 
been removed from the altar before it 
was abandoned, but several strands of 
beautifully made rope hung from the 
ceiling, while on the floor was a large 
number of nicely cut stone slabs. 

But who were the people that wor- 
shiped here and then so carefully sealed 
up the entrance when they left? The 
Navajo have weird legends of the people 
who lived in this ruin, of a holy virgin 
kept in a painted room, a sacrifice to 


signs. 
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the gods, perhaps, in this very_room; but 
however that may be, we know that the 
builders of Aztec were of the same racial 
stock as the extinct Cliff dwellers and the 
Pueblo Indians still living in parts of 
Arizona and New Mexico, all belonging 
to the great American Indian race, scat- 
tered up and down the continent. Pre- 
sumably long ago, certainly some thou- 
sands of years, a tribe or two settled in 
this region and began to develop a cul- 
ture of their own, which progressed 
through many successive periods to the 
grandeur of the cliff house and Aztec, 
and ultimately to the great modern vil- 
lages of the Hopi, Zuni, and Rio Grande 
Pueblos. 

In closing it should be stated that this 
ruin was carefully protected by its for- 
mer owner, Mr. H. D. Abrams, until 
excavations were undertaken by the 


INTERIOR OF 


A KIVA 


American Museum of Natural History. 
The expense of the undertaking was 
borne by Mr. Archer M. Huntington, a 
trustee of that institution, who has since 
purchased the ruin property and _ will 
donate the same to the United States 
to be made a national monument and 
thus be preserved for the enlightenment 
of all who care to visit it. To this end 
the Museum party carefully repaired 
and strengthened all the walls uncov- 
ered, and took steps to protect such 
important rooms as this sanctuary. The 
work of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History herein described is a part of 
the Archer M. Huntington survey of the 
Southwest, the object of which is to 
increase our knowledge of the South- 
west wonderland and make the story of 
the past a joy and an inspiration to the 
traveler of to-morrow. 
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PETALS 


BY REITA LAMBERT RANCK 


VERYBODY knows that a flower 

which has lain sentimentally be- 
tween the pages of a book for a decade 
or so must continue so to lie in order to 
retain its value, both practical and senti- 
mental. Even Estelle Gray knew this, 
and if she had stopped to consider— 
well— 

She had boarded the Sixth Avenue sur- 
face car at Fifty-eighth street, relinquish- 
ing with a sigh the charms of the Fifth 
Avenue bus, for she had a destination to 
reach before dark. She seated herself 
side-ways on the carpeted seat in order 
to glean sidewalk activities and window 
secrets, her trim ankles crossed, her 
sleekly gloved hands clasped in her 
beaver muff. The car ambled aimlessly 
along with little hopeful spurts between 
its asthmatic halts at each corner. And 
so when she caught sight of Dean Tuttle 
during one of these pauses, she had suf- 
ficient time to make sure that it was 
Dean, to experience a concatenation of 
emotions ranging from thrilled surprise 
to unconquerable curiosity before the 
conductor had reached for the signal 
cord. The next instant, her original 
mission forgotten, she was in the street 
and crossing to the curb from which 
Dean was stepping, bound apparently 
for Broadway. She intercepted his ad- 
vance with outstretched hand. 

“Dean!” she exclaimed. ‘ You!” 

For an instant his face was a blank, 
and then a deep flush suffused it and he 
grasped ler hand, not quite free of em- 
barrassment. 

“Stell!” he cried. 
last person!” 

“Ts it really you?” 

Her excitement had reduced her to a 
faltering triteness. 

Vor, CXLUI.—No. 853.—8 


“Well, you’re the 


“Tt’s like you to pop up like a cheer- 
ful spook and scare a fellow to death,” 
he accused her, fondly. 

“You do look as if you were seeing 
ghosts!” 

“We're holding up traffic,” he inter- 
rupted, jocosely, and piloted her to the 
curb, his hand cuddling her elbow in a 
way she well knew. 

“IT saw you from the car,” she ex- 
plained above the roar of the Elevated, 
“and I couldn’t resist the temptation of 
getting off. I’m so glad to see you!” 

“You're a sight for weary eyes, your- 
self,” he said, looking down at her. 
“Are you— Have you— Which way 
are you going?” 

“Why, your way, of course! Do you 
think I'll let you go when I’ve just found 
you?” 

It was the manner she had always 
assumed with him—that pertly aggres- 
sive, spoiled-child manner of the woman 
who is quite sure of her man and of her- 
self. 

There was the faintest flash of hesita- 
tion in his response; then he took her 
elbow again. 

“Where to?” he asked. “I don’t 
know your town as well as my own.” 

“Suppose we go somewhere for tea, 
and have coffee and talk,” she suggested, 
gaily. “The Claridge is right here on 
the corner. That ’ll do!” 

They turned into Forty-fourth Street, 
he looking down at the chic cloth turban 
she was wearing, little points of excite- 
ment in his brown eyes. 

“The same old Stell, aren’t you?” he 
said, and there was a hint of awe in his 
voice as there had always been when he 
spoke to Estelle. 

“The same, only a little emphasized,” 
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she laughed. She was feeling like a débu- 
tante with her first beau. Both were 
tinglingly aware that the occasion was 
epic—a real event! Both were grateful 
for the clamor and jostle of sidewalk 
turbulence which reduced their repartee 
to monosyllables. 

At the Claridge Estelle led the way to 
a remote corner table, settled herself on 
the velours-covered settle that clung in 
the French style to the walls of the grill, 
and motioned Dean to a seat beside her. 
A suave and elegant waiter shoved the 
table against their knees, took their or- 
der for muffins and coffee, and left 
them. 

And now, in the comparative seclusion 
of the partly filled dining-room, bereft 
of the comforting din of the street, they 
regarded each other with fluttering, fur- 
tive glances. Woman-like, Estelle en- 
deavored to fill the gap of years between 
this.and their last meeting with conver- 
sational trivialities, and, manlike, Dean 
sat stolidly, vacuously, ill at ease, every 
least thing about him a vivid reminder 
of things it were more comfortable to 
forget. 

“Just think,” said Estelle, brightly, 
“here we are sitting together after how 
many years—perfect eons!” 

“Six,” said Dean methodically. 
was six years ago that—” 

Six! Gracious!” interrupted Estelle, 
quickly. “Yes, it must be that long. 
I’ve been married over five.” 

“IT saw Jack Dunn after you came 
back from Europe. He was on the 
steamer with you, wasn’t he? He told 
me the news about you.” 

“About my baby?” 

“Well,” he hesitated, fumbling a fork 
uncertainly, “it hadn’t exactly ma- 
terialized, but—” 

She laughed. “Betty is a material 
enough little person now. Over a year 
old. Think of that!” 

He was thinking of it, and for a mo- 
ment struggled vainly to speak, but 
Estelle broke in. 

“A nice, well-mannered, properly di- 
rected little animal,” said Estelle, “but 


"ae 


don’t let’s talk about babies. 
hear about you.” 

“Oh, I’m just the same,” he said. 
“Plodding along in the old rut. You 
know you once called me that—a plod- 
der.” 

“No!” mocked Estelle, gaily. “Well, 
and so you are! We need plodders. 
What should we do without them?” 

“You managed!” said Dean, dryly, 
his eyes boring through her. 

““I was using the editorial ‘we,’” said 
Estelle, pertly. 

He puffed at his cigarette and looked 
gravely at her. Estelle made one valiant 
effort after another, but Dean’s mono- 
syllabic responses were becoming more 
and more inadequate, when from an ob- 
scure, discreet corner the plaintive sigh 
of an intriguing violin floated out to 
them, dissolving the superficial mask of 
their affectation. 

It was an innocent enough instrument, 
manipulated by a bald man with watery 
eyes and plenty of avoirdupocis if they 
had but known, and he was playing the 
third selection on his afternoon program, 
which happened to be “ Mandalay.” 

For a long moment they sat there 
tongue-tied while their hearts undulated 
to the insistent urge of long-stagnant 
memories. Then Estelle turned to Dean, 
her eyelids a little uncertain: 

“Tell me, have you the Juanita yet?” 

He shook his head, his eyes fastened 
on his fidgeting fingers. “She began to 
leak badly. I sold her a couple of years 
ago and bought a sloop. But Minnehaha 
is still doing duty.” 

“ Minnehaha!” murmured Estelle, the 
name at once conjuring up a picture of 
the graceful slenderness of that crimson 
canoe; of its noiseless pilgrimage be- 
tween the foliage-shrouded banks of the 
winding Pawtucket River. She saw 
again the muscles beneath the golden tan 
of Dean’s arms, as she watched him 
languidly from her cuddling cushions. 
His sleeveless sweater had borne a glar- 
ing red “C” on its breast, the insignia of 
his college crew. There were water- 
lilies lying indolently on the sun-warmed 
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surface of the water, and from the bat- 
tered horn of the club’s decrepit phono- 
graph the strains of **Mandalay” fol- 
lowed faintly in their wake. 

** Minnehaha!” she breathed. 

“T don’t use her much these days,” he 
said, softly. “She needs a new coat of 
paint pretty badly.” 

“Ah, you mustn’t neglect Minne- 
haha,” reproached Estelle, gently. 

A sad little smile twisted his lips. 

“We've built a new club-house, you 
know,” he said, “and have a real vic- 
trola.” 

**T didn’t know,”’ she shook her head. 
“T had quite forgotten in these last few 
years that there still are boat clubs and 
regattas and Minnehahas.” 

He leaned eagerly toward her. “Do 
you remember that regatta at East 
Greenwich? That night the wind died 
on us?” 

“Do I!’ she breathed. 
moon—and the sunrise!” 

“Your coffee saved our lives that 
morning.” 

‘“*T never should have been able to face 
mother if it hadn’t been for that coffee,” 
she chuckled, reminiscently. “The 
fickleness of the elements never has 
had any particular significance for 
mothers, has it? Even when they 
know you're out in a cat-boat and no 
engine?” 

They chuckled. 

“Do you remember how we tried to 
count the stars?” 

“TI might have succeeded if you’d 
shown a little more patience,” he as- 
serted, crossly. “Id got as far as two- 
hundred and ninety-eight—” 

“Heavens!” she laughed. “T’ll never 
forget the monument of concentration 
you were, lying flat on the deck in your 
greasy duck trousers and that disrepu- 
table hat!” 

He grinned. “Nothing the matter 
with that hat!” he asserted. “It’s as 
good as ever—even now!” 

She raised her eyebrows in mock hor- 
ror. To both of them had come the 
memory of that summer night on the 
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Juanita, anchored off Greenwich Point, 
one of a hundred small, nondescript 
craft gathered there to participate in the 
annual regatta. The awkward cat-boat 
had creaked and groaned softly in the 
slothful lap of the bay. The stars had 
popped out in the most amazing profu- 
sion, reminding one of a myriad of small 
street urchins in an ecstasy over some 
gratuitous entertainment. The plain- 
tive plash of the water against the Juan- 
ita’s hull, the muffled voices from the 
neighboring boats, the distant wail of 
an abandoned “foursome” harmonizing 
“Sweet Adaline,” and the damp, salt- 
seasoned breeze with the illusive sug- 
gestion of adventure on its breath, 
all accentuated their aloneness and 
reduced their voices to awed, tremulous 
whispers. 

How sublimely alone they had been, 
and how pulsatingly aware of it! The 
slightest contact of fingers had stirred 
their languorous senses to a palpitant 
suffocation. How reverent his caresses 
had been! How he had enshrined her 
frail beguiling helplessness! 

Estelle dragged herself back and 
blinked her eyes like a child he ina 
lighted room. 

“Those were—wonderful days!’ she 
murmured, banally. 

Dean nodded, his eyes on his untasted 
coffee. 

“And you haven’t changed a bit.” 
She tried to speak heartily, and won- 
dered if he knew just how much he had, 
with those puffy signals of fatigue be- 
neath his eyes and that leanness of cheek 
which is natural to some men, but not to 
Dean. 

He raised his eyes and looked her over 
humorously. 

“Nor you,” he returned, which was 
not altogether truthful, either. She was 
older, of course, but her face had a 
poised sophistication about it that was 
new. Her hair in its snug net beneath 
the trim turban was neatness personi- 
fied. The steady pink and white of her 
complexion gave her a smart sort of 
charm. But the Estelle of the Juanita 
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days had been disheveled. He could re- 
member that closely confined hair of 
hers when it had been wind-ruffled and 
sun-spotted, framing her eager face with 
its fluctuating color. Her nose had 
needed powder, and there were a few 
refractory freckles clinging to her cheek- 
bones. She had worn middies and short, 
rough skirts in those days, and white 
sneakers. But with the old memory of 
her as rival, the charm that she had 
always possessed for him was weaving 
its uneasy spell of witchery and inarticu- 
lation. 

To Estelle, Dean Tuttle had always 
embodied the immortal Eros. Their 
friendship had stretched over that period 
of adolescence when sentimental songs 
about moonlight, sung in unison at 
camp-lit fiestas, with the tenor always 
predominating, had appeared the quin- 
tessence of romance. Dean had pos- 
sessed all the jeune fille’s attributes 
of heroism — gigantic shoulders, godly 
height, muscular prowess. All the 
honors of the football-fields had been 


his on those chaotic days when she 
had flaunted his colors from an ear- 
splitting stadium. And during her own 
college career he had traveled the three 
hundred miles to take her to the proms 


How she had flaunted 
him and his violets! With what heart- 
rending pathos had they taken their final 
dinner at the college inn, with the strains 
of some maudlin song filtering through 
the leaves of the artificial palms, and 
thrilling them with a delicious melan- 
choly! But even then she had sensed the 
fragility of that beautiful, lustrous 
thread that held them. Still, she had 
loved him, loved him for all the things 
that afterward constituted the brief of 
her refusal. 

For Estelle’s mind had _ suddenly 
turned the corner of maturity, and when 
she had outgrown her college knickers 
she had also outgrown Dean. To the 
eager, inquisitive fingers of her mind 
Dean’s stolid complacency had _pre- 
sented a stone wall. When Estelle was 
reading Walter Pater, Dean was reveling 


and class plays. 


in Fishing Lore and Artificial Bait. Her 
literary gleanings appalled him, just as 
her vagabondish longings disgusted hii. 
“Li'l old home town is good enough fer 
me,” had been his slogan. 

And so Estelle had drifted away from 
college - town valor. She had vaga- 
bonded; she had dabbled quite effec- 
tively in literature, and she had come 
home one day to find Dean mentally and 
physically where she had left him. Then 
it was that she had delivered that final 
“no,” barren of explanations, for by 
that time she realized sadly that they 
would have fallen upon hurt and non- 
understanding ears. 

Not long after that she had met Stan- 
ley; Stanley who could round out her 
unfinished sentences; Stanley in whose 
fertile mind she found pabulum for that 
avid intellect of hers. Stanley had not 
known the rudiments of boat-craft and 
baseball bored him. There had not been 
space for those pursuits in the closely 
written annals between Keats and de 
Maupassant. Then it was that the 
thought of those far-reaching years of 
matrimony, after the first flush and 
abandon of the honeymoon had waned, 
ceased to frighten Estelle. And yet she 
had relinquished the thought of Dean 
with a little sickening flutter. He was so 
dear, so handsome, so devoted! And 
through the steadily increasing content 
of her married life she had cherished his 
memory, hugged the rosy, beautiful sen- 
timentality of their long friendship in her 
heart. His had been the mad, passionate 
devotion of the medieval knight, the 
Porphyro to her Madeleine. And now, 
after these sober, circumspect years, 
while her mentality had been soaking up 
sustenance from a thousand intellectual 
pursuits, Dean appeared, the halo of 
first love and unrequited devotion envel- 
oping him in an intangible, alluring 
radiance. 

Kipling’s Tommy had long ceased to 
yearn for the land where “the dawn 
comes up like thunder,” but he had 
served his purpose with these two who 
continued to sip their coffee and munch 
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their muffins between little spurts of 
reminiscence. 

“Do you remember the night you 
dared me to go swimming?” 

He nodded dreamily. 

“Br-r-r-r, the water was cold!” 

“You swore it was warm,” he accused 
her, gravely. 

“It was when I got in the moon path,” 
she said, seriously. “I’ve always felt 
perfectly sure that the Man had a camp- 
fire that night. I could feel its warmth.” 

“It’s a perfect lady,” he contended. 

“It’s a man,” she asserted, vigorously. 

They laughed uproariously. The 
question as to the sex of that solitary, 
mythical inhabitant of the moon had al- 
ways been a bone of contention between 
them. 

That dead memory reached out its 
ghoulish hands before they could evade 
them, Their eyes held for a moment, 
while Estelle’s lips twitched. In Dean’s 
she saw the reflection of herself as she 
had beea that night in her scanty bath- 
ing-suit, her slender, dripping limbs, her 
pale arms, and the waves rearing their 
sleepy white-capped heads at these two 
drugged with the elixir of youth. 

“lve always resented the fact that 
you gave me those fifty yards. I’d have 
been sure to reach the raft first, any- 
way!” 

“Perhaps,” he agreed, dryly. “But 
fifty yards isn’t much to concede a 
lady.” 

“You knew I was the better swim- 
mer,” she scoffed, then softened. “But 
it was rather nice, your swimming after 
—like Leander.” 

“Hero wasn’t a patch on you that 
night!” said Dean, the old flame burning 
in his eyes. 

‘Ah, you’ve learned,” accused Estelle. 
“You couldn’t have said that in the old 
days.” 

“No,” he admitted, sadly. “I used to 
practise brilliantly in the privacy of my 
own room, but when I saw you my 
tongue got knotted.” 

How well Estelle had known that. 
Her eyes dropped and she spent an en- 





ergetic moment with her muffin. Then 
she glanced up at the sound of the or- 
chestra. 

While they had been absorbed in the 
questionable pleasure of remembering, 
the grill had gradually filled with its cus- 
tomary clientele of dancers. The bald 
and watery-eyed Pan of the first violin 
had swung off into his fifth selection, 
which was one of those chaotic, breath- 
less, twitching, wheezing, tuneless com- 
positions, recognized by the initiated as 
a fox-trot. 

“Shall we?” he asked, unsteadily. 

“If I still can!” she said. “I haven't 
—in ages!” 

“Tt’s just a fox-trot,” he assured her. 

She nodded, feeling utterly aban- 
doned. “I’m not certain that I won't 
tread on you,” she laughed. “You see, 
Stanley doesn’t dance.” 

As she said it, it occurred to her to 
wonder if she had ever met a girl whose 
husband did dance. 

“Come along and tread all you like,” 
urged Dean, recklessly. 

She yielded herself to his arms and 
they swung off. They had always 
danced splendidly together, and now, 
after a groping step or two, the old unity 
of motion revived at the contact of 
hands and the seductive swing of the 
music. 

Estelle was conscious of colors and 
scents, of the other dancers gliding, past 
her, but mostly she was conscious 
of the proximity of Dean, of his big- 
ness looming over her and the master- 
ful guidance of his arm encircling her; 
of his face, the old flame rekindled in it, 
so dangerously closé to her own. 

She glanced up at Dean, her heart and 
eyes fluttering. His face was so close 
that with one slight movement of his 
head his lips might easily touch hers. 
She lowered her eyes quickly. She 
could not think—she did not want to 
think. She wanted only to go on danc- 
ing like this forever in Dean’s arms. 
What mattered anything else? What, 
after all, was life, robbed of its irrespon- 
sible passions but Hermes without his 
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wings? Had anything else in her life 
ever equaled the beauty of those airy 
years with Dean, when the world had 
been a sort of Elysian Fields and they 
two blissful mortals blessed by the 
gods? 

With a sudden clang of chords the 
orchestra quieted and they walked diz- 
zily back to their table. Estelle’s throat 
was tight, Dean’s face flushed and his 
eyes smoldering. They sat down and 
faced each other across the table. She 
raised her eyes, a startled radiance shin- 
ing in them. 

“It makes one—want to—go back, 
doesn’t it?” she whispered. 

He nodded slowly, and then while 
she looked the smoldering fire of his gaze 
flickered out. He dropped his eyes and 
jerked at his watch. 

**]—I beg your pardon,” he mumbled. 
*“I—that is— You see, I have an ap- 
pointment.” 

The trite phrase mustered her strag- 
gling self-possession. 

“Appointment, Dean!” she repeated, 


politely. 
He replaced his watch and faced her 
squarely, latent apprehension in his 


manner. Then he spoke, as a man who 
shrives himself: 

“Yes, with my wife.” 

“Your wife!” 

The words fell stolidly. If Estelle had 
been a telephone operator she would 
have voiced her “Number, please,” in 
just such a metallic, unemotional fash- 
ion. She dipped her fingers one by one 
with meticulous precision into the glass 
bowl before her. 

“*So you are married,” she murmured, 
politely, and reflected that it was an 
altogether inane and superfluous thing to 
Why, of course he was married! 
Good Heavens! why not? Dante was 
dead—and Petrarch! She looked around 
her a bit dazedly. Why, the Elysian 
Fields had become a scrubby desert, clut- 
tered with the Lares and Penates of a 
realistic world! The orchestra was doing 
the aria from “* Samson and Delilah” and 
doing it very badly. What a foody at- 


Say. 


mosphere the dining-room had! There 
was a spot on the table-cloth, too, and 
the woman at the next table was laugh- 
ing too stridently! 

“One of the Daniels girls—Ethel. 
Perhaps you remember her.” 

Oh yes, Estelle remembered her. They 
were nice, those Daniels girls, wholesome 
and hearth-loving. Equally clever with 
egg-beater and needle. 

“How nice!’ said Estelle, heartily. 
“Of course you are very happy.” 

“And not only that,” went on Dean, a 
prideful gleam creeping into his eyes. 
*There’s a—” 

“Don’t tell me you have a baby!” ex- 
claimed Estelle. She was wondering 
suddenly if Stanley had succeeded in 
placing that article with the Chronicle. 

“A boy—six months!” 

“No! How lovely!” she exclaimed. 
If she hurried, she reflected, there would 
be time for her to reach home in time to 
kiss Betty good night. 

Dean leaned forward, his face sud- 
denly lined and drawn with anxiety. 

“You see, Ethel isn’t strong. We had 
to put the boy on the bottle and the fact 
is he isn’t doing as well as he ought— 
nothing seems to agree with the young- 
ster.” 

“What a shame!” sympathized Es- 
telle. “If you can only find the right 
food for him, now—” 

“Keeps us pretty upset—Ethel is all 
fagged out and worried to death. We 
‘ame down to consult a_ specialist— 
that’s how I happen to be in New York.” 

Estelle was pulling on her gloves. 

“Well, you tell her for me to try bar- 
ley-water. Two tablespoons of barley 
to a pint of water boiled thirty minutes. 
Make a note of that. And tell her to try 
skimming the milk for a while—two 
ounces at first. That is almost sure to 
agree, if she doesn’t make her formula 
too strong. And regular hours—system, 
that’s the nucleus of it all.” 

Dean was earnestly scribbling some 


«notes on the back of an envelope. 


Estella pictured him ten years hence, 
slippered and house-coated, smoking be- 
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THE PINE TREE 


fore the fire, with Ethel, piump and 
placid, absorbed in her darning. 

He paid the check and they hurried 
out. As they left the dining-room the 
wail of the violin followed them relent- 
lessly, and with a spasmodic catch in her 
throat Estelle realized that she had been 
talking formulas and barley-water with 
Apollo! 

“We're taking the Midnight back,” 
he explained at the door. 

“Perhaps you'll dine with us,” ven- 
tured Estelle, politely. ‘I have a messy 
little kitchenette and something in a 
casserole.” 

He shook his head. Estelle smiled 
gratefully up at him. Even Dean had 
felt vaguely the futility of that after- 





noon’s disinterment. 

“Well?” he said, wistfully. 

“It’s good-by for the present,” said 
Estelle, matter-of-factly. “Remember, 
now—barley-water, not too strong, and 
system very strong.” 

“T’ll remember,” he said. 

She laid her smooth hand in his, while 
Broadway crowds jostled them. 

The next moment he was engulfed in 
the evanescent throng, and Estelle 
turned wearily toward Sixth Avenue. 
But above the din and clangor of truck 
and taxi, above the steady tramp of hur- 
rying pedestrians, she seemed to hear 
the listless flutter of an ancient flower’s 
petals as they dropped one by one upon 
her heart. 


THE PINE TREE 


BY VIRGINIA WATSON 


TRONG in the strength of those that cast aside 
All things outworn, above the branches bare 
It lifts a plume of green—its buoyant wear. 
Antenne slim, the myriad needles bide 
The ether’s stir till an electric tide 
Sweeps toward it the great secret of the air, 
And then, the tidings with the earth to share, 
. The pine sends out its fragrant message wide. 


Down to the russet ground on which I lie 


The message is relayed 





strength is not lost; 


Though ax may fell the tree, the storm-bent mast 
Shall still withstand the sea-born angry blast 
As when its sap withstood the forest’s frost— 


What gallantly endures can never die! 


WORKING WITH THE WORKING WOMAN 


NO. 1075 PACKS CHOCOLATES 


BY CORNELIA 


There are all manner of ways of making industrial investigations. 


STRATTON 


PARKER 


The way that 


Mrs. Parker has chosen is a new one. She frankly disclaims any idea of making a deep 
sociological study of factory conditions and the problem of woman in industry. Her one 
object in going into factory work of various sorts was to portray for the reader the daily 
life of the woman factory worker as nearly as possible as seen through the average work- 


er’s own eyes. 


For years a student of labor problems in association with her husband, 


the late Prof. Carleton H. Parker, she possesses an unusual equipment for her task. 
And the thousands of readers of her delightful book, ‘‘ An American Idyll,” will realize 
with what unfailing courage and enthusiasm she has gone through months of arduous 
and often distasteful work in gathering the material for this and other articles that are to 


follow.—Tue Eprrors. 


ISE heads tell us we act first, or 

decide to act first, and reason 
afterward. Therefore, what could be 
put down in black and white as to why 
we took up factory work is of minor 
value or concern. Yet every one per- 
sists in asking why. So then, being 
merely as honest as the Lord allows, we 
answer first and foremost, because we 
wanted to. Isn’t that enough? That is 
the why and wherefore of almost every- 
thing anyone does at any place at any 
time. Only the more adept can concoct 
much weightier reasons as an after- 
thought. 

The world is so full of the unex- 
plored! To those who care more for 
people than places, around every corner 
is something new, a world only dreamed 
of, if that. Why should all one’s life be 
taken up with the kind of people we were 
born among, doing the sort of things 
our aunts and our uncles and our cousins 
and our friends do? Soon there creeps 
in that comforting belief that as we and 
our aunts and our uncles and our cousins 
and our friends do, so does—or should 
do—the world. And all the time we and 
our aunts and our uncles and our cousins 
and our friends are one little infinitesi- 
mal drop in one hundred million people; 


and of what those above and below and 
beyond and around about think and do, 
we know nothing, or care nothing, 
about. But those others are the world, 
with us a speck of—well, in this case it 
happened to be curiosity—in the midst 
of it all. 

Therefore, being curious, we decide to 
work in factories. In addition to want- 
ing to feel a bona-fide part of a cross- 
section of the world, before only viewed 
second- or third-hand through books, 
there is the desire better to understand 
the industrial end of things by trying a 
turn at what some eight million or so 
other women are doing. “Women’s 
place is the home.”’ All right—that side 
of life we know first-hand. But more 
and more women are not staying home, 
either from choice or from necessity, 
Reading about it is better than nothing, 
Being an active part of it all is better still. 
It is one thing to lounge on an over- 
stuffed davenport and read about the 
injurious effect on women of long hours 
of standing. It is another to be doing 
the standing. 

Yet ancther reason for giving up some 
months to factory work, besides the ad- 
venture of it, was the chance to see other 
angles of life for oneself, the desire to ex- 
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perience first-hand the industrial end of it. 
So much of the technique of the world 
to-day we take as a matter of course. 
Clothes appear ready to put on our 
backs. As far as we know or care, angels 
left them on the hangers behind the 
mirrored sliding doors. Food is set on 
our tables ready to eat. It might as well 
have been created that way, for all our 
concern. The thousands of operations 
that go into an article before the con- 
sumer buys it—no, there’s no reason 
why use and wont should make us cal- 
lous and indifferent to the hows and 
wherefores. Never was there such an 
age. Let’s poke behind the scenes a bit. 

So, factory work it was to be. Not as 
a stranger snooping in to “investigate.” 
As a factory girl working at her job. 
With all that we determined to peek out 
of the corners of our eyes, and keep one 
ear to the wind, lest we miss anything 
from start to finish. Artificial? Of 
course. Under the circumstances, since 
we were born how and as we were, and 
this had happened and that, we were 
not an honest Italian living in a back 
bedroom on West Forty-fourth Street 
near the river. 

We did what we could to feel the part. 
Every lady in the land knows the psy- 
chology of dress—though not always ex- 
pressed by her in those terms. She feels 
the way she looks, not the other way 
round. So then, we purchased large 
green earrings, a large bar pin of 
platinum and brilliants ($1.79), a goldy 
box of powder (two shades), a lip stick. 
During the summer we faded a green 
tam-o’shanter so that it would not look 
too new. For a year we had been saving 
a blue serge dress (original cost $19) 
from the rag bag, for the purpose. We 
wore a pair of old spats which just 
missed being mates as to shade, and a 
button off one. Silk stockings—oh yes, 
silk—but very darned. A blue sweater, 
and an orange scarf. 

If you had been brought up in a fairly 
small city by female relatives who were 
one and all school-teachers, who had 
watched over your vocabulary (unsuc- 

Vou. CXLIII.—No. 853.—9 


cessfully) as they had hung over your 
morals; if you had been taught, not in 
so many words, but insidiously, that 
breaking the Ten Commandments (any 
one or the entire ten), split infinitives, 
and chewing gum, were one in the sight 
of God—or the devil—then you could 
realize the complete metamorphosis 
when, adorned with the earrings and 
the bar pin, the green tam and the lip 
stick, you stepped up to the Subway 
news stand and boldly demanded a pack- 
age of gum, and then and there got out 
a stick and chewed it, and chewed it on 
the Subway, and chewed it on the streets 
of New York. 

When the time for beginning factory 
work came, there appeared but one ad- 
vertisement among “Help Wanted— 
Female” which didn’t call for “experi- 
ence.” There might have to be so 
much lying, direct and indirect, to do, 
anyway. Better not start off by claim- 
ing experience when there was absolutely 
none, except, indeed, had we answered 
advertisements for cooks only, or baby- 
tenders, or maids of all work. One large 
andy factory bid for “ girls and women, 
good wages to start, experience not 
necessary,” and in a part of town which 
could be reached without starting out 
the night before. At 7.15 of a Monday 
morning we were off, with a feeling 
something akin to stage fright. But we 
chewed our gum very boldly. 

One of the phases of finding a job, 
often criticized by those who would add 
somewhat of dignity to labor, is the sys- 
tem of hiring. Like a lot of other things, 
perhaps you don’t mind the present sys- 
tem if you get by. Here is this enor- 
mous good-looking candy factory. On 
one side of the front steps, reaching all 
the way up into the main entrance hall, 
stands a line of men waiting for jobs; 
on the other side, though not nearly so 
long a line, are the girls. The regular 
employees file by. At last, about eight 
o’clock, the first man is beckoned. Just 
behind the corner of a glassed-in tele- 
phone booth, but in full view of all, he 
is questioned by an employee in a white 
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duck suit. Man after man is sent on 
out, to the growing discouragement, no 
doubt, of those remaining in line. 
Around a little corner in the stairs the 
first girl is summoned. The line moves 
up. A queer-looking man with pop eyes 
asks a few questions. The girl goes on 
upstairs. I am fourth in line—a steam 
heater next, plus my excitement makes 
the temperature seem 120 degrees at 
least. My turn. 

““How much experience you had?” 

“None.” 

“What you work in last?” 

“Didn’t work in a factory. Been 
doin’ housework—takin’ care of kids.” 

“Well, I start you packing. You get 
thirteen dollars this week, fourteen 
dollars next. You understand?” 

He writes something on a little card 
and I go upstairs with it. There I am 
asked my name, age (just did away with 
ten years while I was at it). Married 
or single? Goodness! hadn’t thought 
of that. In the end, a lie there would 
make less conversation. Single. Na- 
No, American. 


tionality —Eyetalian? 
It all has to be written on a card. At 
that point my eye lights on a sign which 
reads: “‘Hours for girls, 8 a.M.—6 P.M. 


Saturdays 8-12."". Whew! My number 
is 1075. The time clock works so. My 
key hangs on this hook; then, after I 
ring up, it hangs here. Locker key 
222. A man takes me in the elevator 
to the third floor, and there hands me 
over to Ida. The locker works thus and 
so. Didn’t I have no apron? No—but 
to-morrow I'd bring it and a cap. Sure. 
Through piles of boxes and trucks and 
barrels, and Ida opens a great door like 
a safe, and there we are in the packing 
room—from the steam heater downstairs 
to the North Pole! Cold? Nothing ever 
was so cold. Ten long zinc-topped 
tables, a girl or two on each side. At the 
right. windows which let in no air and 
little light, nor could you see out at all. 
On the left, shelves piled high with wood- 
en boxes. Mostly all a body can think of 
is how cold, cold, cold it is. Something 
happens to chocolates otherwise. 


That first day it was half-pound boxes. 
My side of the table held some sixty at 
atime. First the date gets stamped on 
the bottom, then partitions are fitted in. 

“Here’s your sample. Under the 
table you'll find the candies, or else ask 
Fannie there. You take the paper cups 
so, in your left hand, give them a snap, 
so; lick your fingers now and then, slip 
a cup off, stick the candy in with your 
right hand.” And Ida is off. 

Can I ever again buy chocolates other- 
wise than loose in a paper bag? You push 
and shove—not a cup budges from its 
friends and relatives. Perhaps your fin- 
gers need more licking. Perhaps the cups 
need more “snapping.” After a while 
you hold a handful of messed-up, crum- 
pled, erstwhile cup-shaped, paper con- 
tainers, the first one pried off looking 
like a puppy-chewed mat by the time it 
is loose and a chocolate planted on its 
middle. By then, needless to remark, 
the bloom is off the chocolate. It has the 
look of being clutched in a warm hand 
during an entire circus parade. Whereat 
you glance about furtively, and quickly 
eat it. It is nice the room is cold; al- 
ready you fairly perspire. One mussed 
piece of naked brown paper in a corner 
of a box. 

At the table ahead, fingers flying like 
mad over the boxes, works Annie. It is 
plain she will have sixty boxes done be- 
fore I have one. Just then a new girl 
from the line of that morning is put on 
the other side of my table. She is very 
cold. She fares worse with brown-paper 
cups than I. Finally she puts down the 
patient piece of chocolate candy and 
takes both hands to the job of separat- 
ing one cup from the others. She places 
what’s left of the chocolate in the mid- 
dle of what’s left of the paper, looks at 
me, and, better than any ouija board, I 
know what’s going on in her head. | 
smile at her, she smiles back, and she 
eats that first chocolate. Tessie and I 
are friends for life. 

Then we tackle the second union of 
chocolate and paper. Such is life— 
Allah be praised! the second goes a shade 
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less desperately than the first, the third 
than the second, and in an hour choco- 
late and paper get together without 
untoward damage to either. But the 
room keeps feeling warm. Anon a sen- 
sation begins to get mixed up with the 
hectic efforts of fingers. Yes, yes, now 
it’s clear what it is—feet! Is one 
never to sit down again as long as one 
lives? Clumsy fingers —feet! Feet 
clumsy fingers! Finally you don’t give 
a cent if you never learn to pry those 
paper cups loose without wrenching your 
very soul in the effort. If once before 
you die—just once—you can sit down! 
Till twelve, and then after, one till six. 

A bell rings. ‘All right, girls!’ sings 
Ida down the line. Everyone drops 
everything and out into the warm main 
third floor we go. All the world is feet. 
Somehow those same feet have to take 
their possessor out to forage for food. 
Into a little dirty, crowded grocery and 
delicatessen store we wedge ourselves, to 
stand, stand, stand, until at last I face 
the wielder of a long knife. When in 
Rome do as the Romans do. “A _ bo- 
logna and a ham sandwich, and five 
cents’ worth of pickles.”” Slabs of rye 
bread, no butter, large, generous slices of 
sausage and ham, which hang down, 
curtainlike, around the bread—twenty- 
one cents. Feet! take me back to the 
factory lunch room. At last I flop on 
a chair. Sing songs to chairs; write 
poems to chairs; paint chairs! 

Dear German Tessie, pal of the morn- 
ing, she who ate more chocolates than I, 
and thus helped to sustain my moral 
courage—Tessie and I eat bologna-sau- 
sage sandwiches together, and sit. The 
feet of Tessie are very, very badly off. 

“Ach! but they feel—they feel—jus’ 
fierce! And till six o’clock— O my 
Gawd!” says Tessie, in good English. 

A gong sounds. Up we go to the ice- 
box packing room. It sends the shivers 
down our spines, but already there’s a 
feeling of sauntering in like an old hand 
at the game. What’s your business in 
life? Packing chocolates. The half- 
pound boxes get finished, wax paper on 








top, covered, stacked, counted, put on 
the truck. 

“Lena! Start the girl here in on 
* assorteds’!”’ 

Pert little Lena sidles up alongside 
and nudges me in the ribs. 

“Say, got a fella?” 

I give Lena one look, for which 
Belasco should pay me a thousand dol- 
lars a night. Lena reads it out loud, 
quick as a wink. She snickers, pokes me 
in the ribs again, and: 

“What t’ hell do I think you are, 
hey?” 

That’s just what I’d meant. 

“Gee!” says Lena, “‘some fool what 
can’t get some kind of a dope!” 

“You said it!” 

“Say, got more ’n one dope?” asks 
Lena, hopefully. Meanwhile she sets 
out, with my aid, row after row of dinky 
little deep boxes. 

““Say, now,” say I to Lena, “and what 
would a girl be doin’ with jus’ one 
dope?” 

“You said it!’ says Lena. 

At which follows a discussion on 
dopes, ending by Lena’s promising never 
to vamp my dope if I won’t vamp hers 

“Where'd ya work last?”’ asks Lena. 

One thing the first day taught me. 
If you want to act the part and feel the 
part, earrings and gum help, but if 
there’s one thing you're more conscious 
of than all else, it’s such proper English 
as you possess—which, compared to 
Boston, isn’t much, but, compared to 
Lena and Ida and Mary and Louise and 
Susie and Annie, is painfully flawless. 
Chew hard as ever you can, if you tell 
Fannie, “There aren’t any more ‘plan- 
tations,’”’ it echoes and re-echoes and 
shrieks and “hollers” at you from the 
four sides of Christendom. But holler, 
“Fannie, there ain’t no more ‘plan- 
tations’!” and it’s like the gentle purring 
of a home cat by comparison. Funny 
how it’s easier to say, ““My Gawd!” and, 
“Where t’ hell’s Ida?” than, “I ’ain’t 
got none.” Any way round, you never 
do get over being conscious of your 
grammar. If it’s correct, it’s lonesome 
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as the first robin. If it’s properly awful 

there are those school-teacher up- 
bringers. I’m just wondering if one 
mightn’t be dining with the head of the 
university philosophy department and 
his academic guests some night, and hear 
one’s voice uttering down a suddenly 
silent table, “She ain't livin’ at that 
address no more.’ Utterly abashed, 
one’s then natural exclamation on the 
stillness would be, “* My Gawd!” whereat 
the hostess would busily engage her end 
of the table in anguished conversation 
giving her husband one look which, 
translated into Lena’s language, would 
say, “What t’ hell did we ask her for, 
anyhow?” 

Is one to write of factory life as one 
finds it, or expurgated? I can hear the 
upbringers cry, ““Expurgated!”’ Yet the 
way the girls talked was one of the 
phases of the life which set the stamp of 
difference on it all. What an infinitesi- 
mal portion of the population writes our 
books! What a small proportion ever 
reads them! How much of the nation’s 
talking is done by the people who never 
get into print! The proportion who read 
and write books, especially the female 
folk, live and die in the belief that it is 
the worst sort of bad taste, putting it 
mildly, to use the name of the Creator 
in vain, or mention hell for any purpose 
whatsoever. Yet suddenly, overnight, 
you find yourself in a group who'd snap 
their fingers at such notions. Sweet- 
faced, curly-headed Annie wants another 
box of caramels. Elizabeth Witherspoon 
would call, “Fannie, would you be so 
kind as to bring me another box of cara- 
mels?” Annie, without stopping her 
work or so much as looking up, raises 
her voice and hollers down the room— 
and in her heart she is the same exactly 
as Elizabeth W.—: 

“Fannie, you bum, bring me a box 0’ 





ear'mels or I'll knock the out of 
you.” 
According to Elizabeth’s notions, 


Fannie should answer her, ““One mo- 
ment, Miss Elizabeth; I’m busy just 
now.” What Fannie (with her soul as 


pure as drifted snow) does call back to 
Annie is: 

““My Gawd! Keep your mouth shut. 
Ain’t you got sense enough to see I’m 
busy?” 

Annie could holler a hundred times, 
and she does, and God would love her 
every bit as much as he’d love Miss 
Elizabeth Witherspoon, who’s been 
taught otherwise, and never said a bad 
word in her life, not even in a dark closet. 
Fannie and all the other Fannies and 
Idas and Louisas, say, “My Gawd!” as 
Miss Elizabeth says, “‘You don’t say!” 
and it’s all one to the Heavenly Father. 
Therefore, gentle reader, it must be all 
one to you. There’s not the slightest 
shade of disrespect in Annie’s or Fan- 
nie’s hearts as they shower their pro- 
fanity on creation in general. There’s 
not the slightest shade in mine as I write 
of them. 

Well, then, to get back to that first 
day, Lena asked, “Where’d ya work 
last?” 

“‘Didn’t work in a factory before. 

***Ain’t ya?” 

“No, I ’ain’t” (gulp). 
of kids.” 

“Gee! bet they was fresh.” 

“You said it!” 

“Lena!” hollers Ida. “Get ta work 
and don’t talk so much!” Whereat Lena 
gives me another poke in my cold ribs 
and departs. And Tessie and I pack 
“assorteds.” Four different chocolates 
in the bottom of each box, four still dif- 
ferent ones in the top—about three hun- 
dred and fifty boxes on our table. We 
puff and labor on the top layer, and Ida 
breezes along. 

“My Gawd! look at that! 
your cardboards?” 

Tessie and I look woebegone at each 
other. Cardboards? Cardboards? 

Ida glues her Italian eye on Lena down 
the line. ‘Lena, you fool, didn’t you tell 
these here girls about cardboards? My 
Gawd!” says Ida. Whereat she dives 
into our belabored boxes, grabs those 
ached-over chocolates, and hurls them 
in a pile. “Get all them top ones out. 
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Stick in cardboards. Put ’em all in 
again.” 

Tessie and I could almost have wept. 
By that time it is about four. We are all 
feet, feet, FEET! First I try standing on 
one foot to let the other think I might 
really, after all, be sitting down. Then 
I stand on the partially rested foot and 
give the other a delusion. Then try 
standing on the sides, the toes, the 
heels. Feet! 

“Ach! Mein Gott!” moans Tessie. 
“To-morrow I go look for a job in a 
biscuit factory.” 

‘Leave me know if you get a sit-down 
one.” 

And in that state—feet/—Ida makes 
us pack the whole top layer over in three 
hundred and fifty boxes. 

About then my locker key falls 
through a hole in my waist pocket and 
on to the floor and out of sight. In the 
end it takes a broom handle poked about 
diligently under the bottom shelf of our 
table to make a recovery. Before the 
key appear chocolates of many shapes 
and sizes, long reposing in oblivion under 
the weighty table. The thrifty Spanish 
woman behind me gathers up all the 
unsquashed ones and packs them. 
‘Mus’ be lots of choc’lates under these 
‘ere tables, eh?” she notes wisely, and 
with knit brows, as if to say that, were 
she boss, she’d poke with a broom under 
each and every bottom shelf and fill 
many a box. 

Well, my feet got a moment’s rest 
while I was down on my hands and knees 
among the debris under the tables. 

By five o'clock Tessie thinks she’ll 
throw up her job then and there. “ Ach! 
Ach! My feet!” she moans. I secretly 
plan to kill the next person who gives 
me a box of chocolate candy. 

Surely it is almost six. 

Five minutes after five. 

The bell has forgotten to ring. It 
must be seven. 

Quarter after five. 

Now for sure and certain it is mid- 
mght. 

Tialf past five. 


My earrings begin to hurt. You can 
take off earrings. But feet! 

Eternity has passed on. It must be 
beyond the Judgment Day itself. 

Ten minutes to six. 

When the bell does ring I am beyond 
feeling any emotion. There is no part of 
me with which to feel emotion. I am 
all feet, and feet either don’t feel at all, 
or feel all weary unto death. 

Somehow you could manage to endure 
it all if it weren’t for the crowning agony 
of all—standing in the Subway going 
home. I’m no aggressive feminist, and 
I’m no old-fashioned clinging vine, but I 
surely do hate, hate, hate every man in 
that Subway who sits back in comfort— 
and most of them look as if they’d been 
sitting all day—while I and my feet stand 
up. When in my utter anguish I find my- 
self swaying with the jerks and twists of 
the express in front of a person with a 
Vandyke beard reading the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John, I long, with all the 
energy left in me (I still have some in 
my arms), to grab that book out of his 
hands, fling it in his face, and hiss, 
“Hypocrite!” at him. I don’t believe 
I ever knew what it was really and hon- 
estly to hate a person before. If it had 
been the Police Gazette I could have 
borne up under it. 

Thus ends my first factory day. It is 
small comfort to calculate I stepped on 
more chocolates in those nine hours than 
I usually eat in a year. To be sure, it 
was something new in the line of life’s 
experiences. If that man in front of me 
were only a chocolate with soft insides 
and I could squash him flat! Yes, there 
was enough energy in my feet for that. 
To get my heel square above him and 
then stamp! He continues reading, nor so 
much as looks up to receive my last de- 
parting glare as I drag myself off at 
116th Street. 


The next morning my feet feel as if 
they’d never been stood on before. What 
if we do have to stand up in the Subway 
all the way down? Who minds standing 
in the Subway? And how we do walk up 
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those factory steps as if we owned the 
world. The chestiness of us as we take 
our key off left-hand hook 1075, ring up 
under the clock (twenty minutes early 
we are), and hang up on No. 1075 right. 

I saunter over to the elevator with a 
jam of colored girls—the majority of 
the girls in that factory were colored. I 
call out, “Third, please!” That elevator 
man turns around and pierces me with 
his eye as though I were the man with 
the Vandyke beard in the Subway, and 
he, the elevator man, were I. “ Third 
floor did ya say? And since when does 
the elevator lift ya to the third floor? If 
ya want the sixth floor, ya can ride. 
Third floor!’ And on and on he mutters, 
and up and up I go, all the proud feelings 
of owning the world stripped from me— 
exposed before the multitudes as an igno- 
ramus who didn’t know any better than 
to ride in the elevator when she was 
bound only for the third floor. *“ Third 
floor!” continues, muttering, the elevator 
man. At last there is no one left in the 
elevator but the muttering man and me. 

“Well,” I falter, chewing weakly on 
my Black Jack, “what shall I do, then?” 

“T'll leave ya off at the third this 
time, but don’t ya try this trick again.” 

““Again? Goodness! You don’t think 
I'd make this mistake twice, do you?” 

“Twice!” he bellows. “Twice? 
Didn’t I have this all out with ya yester- 
day mornin’?” 

“Gracious! no,” I try to assure him, 
but he is putting me off at third, and 
calling after me: 

“Don’t I know I did tell ya all this 
yesterday mornin’? And don’t ya forget 
it next time, neither.” 

Everybody is squatting about on scant 
corners and ledges waiting for the eight- 
o'clock bell. I squat next the thrifty 
Spanish lady, whereat she immediately 
begins telling me the story of her life. 

“You married?” she asks. 

“No.” 

Whereupon she discourses on her own 
matrimonial experiences until. the bell 
rings. We shiver ourselves into the 
ice box. 


No Tessie across the table. Instead, a 
strange, unkempt female, who sticks it 
out half an hour, announces she has the 
chills in her feet, and departs. Her place 
is taken by a slightly less disheveled 
young woman who claims she’d packed 
candy before where they had seats, and 
she thought she’d go back. They paid 
two dollars less a week, but it was worth 
two dollars to sit down. How she 
packs! The sloppiest work I ever saw. 
It outrages my soul. The thrill of new 
pride I have when Ida gets through 
moaning at her and turns to me. 

“Keep your eye on this girl, will ya? 
Gee! she packs like a fright.”” And to 
the newcomer, “You watch that girl 
across the table’ (Me, she means— 
Me!) “and do the way she does.” 

No first section I ever got in economics 
gave me such joy. 

But, ah, the first feeling of industrial 
bitterness crept in. Here was a girl 
getting fourteen dollars a week. Tessie 
was promised fourteen dollars a week. 
I packed faster, better than either of 
them for thirteen dollars. I would have 
fourteen dollars, too, or know the reason 
why. Ida fussed and scolded over the 
new girls all day. The sweetness of her 
entire neglect of me! 

By that noon my feet hardly hurt at 
all. I sit in a quiet corner to eat rye- 
bread sandwiches brought from home, 
gambling on whom I’II draw for luncheon 
company. Six colored girls sit down at 
my table. A good part of the time they 
spend growling on the subject of over- 
time. I’m too new to know what it’s 
all about. 

The lunch room is a bare, white- 
washed, huge affair, with uplifting ad- 
vice on the walls here and there. ‘‘ Any 
fool can take a chance; it takes brains 
to be careful,” and such like. ‘“‘ America 
is courteous to its women. Gentlemen 
will therefore please remove their hats 
in this room.” 

By four thirty again I think my feet 
will be the death of me. That last hour 
and a half! Louie, the general errand 
boy of our packing room, brushes by our 
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table with some trays and knocks about 
six of my carefully packed boxes to the 
floor. ‘‘ You, Louie!” I holler, and I long 
to have acquired the facility to call 
lightly after him, as anyone else would 
have done, “Say, you go to hell!” In- 
stead, mustering all the reserve force I 
can, the best showing I am able to make 
is: “You, Louie! Go off and die!” I 
almost held my own. Four hundred and 
sixty-eight boxes of “‘assorteds”’ did I 
pack. And again the anguishing stand 
in the Subway. I hate men—hate them. 
I just hope every one of them gets 
greeted by a nagging wife when he ar- 
rives home. Hope she nags all evening. 
If enough of those wives really did do 
enough nagging, would the men there- 
upon stay downtown for dinner and 
make room in the Subway for folk who’d 
been standing, except for one hour, from 
7.15 a.m.? At last I see a silver lining to 
the dark cloud of marital infelicity. 

Lillian of the bright-pink boudoir cap 
engaged me in conversation this morn- 
ing. Lillian is around the Indian sum- 
mer of life—as to years, but not atmos- 
phere. Lillian has seen better days. 
Makes sure you know it. Never did a 
lick of work in her life. At that she 
makes a sucking noise with her upper 
lip. “No, sir, never did a_ lick.” 
Lillian says “did” and not “done.” 
Practically no encouragement is needed 
for Lillian to continue. “After my hus- 
band died I Hew in all the money he 
left me in two years. Since then I been 
packing chocolates.” 

“How long ago was that?” 

“Five years.” 

“My Gawd!” I say, and it comes 
natural-like. “‘What did you do with 
your feet for five years?” 

“Oh, you get used to it,” says Lillian. 
“For months I cried every night. Don’t 
any more. But I lie down while I’m 
warmin’ up my supper, and then I go 
to bed soon as it’s et.” 

Five years! 

“Goin’ to vote?” asks Lillian. 

“Sure.” 

“Tm not,” ‘lows Lillian. “To my 


notions all that votin’ business is nothing 
for a lady to get mixed up in. No, sir.”’ 
Lillian makes that noise with her upper 
lip again. Lillian’s lips are very red, her 
eyebrows very black. I'll not do any- 
thing, though, with my eyebrows. Says 
Lillian: “‘ No, sirree, not fora lady. I got 
a good bet up on the election. Yes, sir!” 

And five years of going to bed every 
night after supper. 

Tessie is back. I do love Tessie and 
I know Tessie loves me. She'd not gone 
hunting for another job, as I thought. 
Her husband had had his elbow broken 
with an electric machine of some sort 
where he works on milk cans. The 
morning before she’d taken him to the 
hospital. That made her ten minutes 
late to the factory. The little pop-eyed 
man told her, “You go on home!” and 
off she went. “But he tell me that once 
more I no come back again,”’ said Tessie, 
her cheeks very red. 

I begin to get the “class feeling’’—to 
understand a lot of things I wanted to 
know first-hand. In the first place, 
there’s no thought, and I don’t see in 
that factory how there can be, for the 
boss and his interests. Who is he? 
Where is he? The nearest that one comes 
to him is the pop-eyed man at the door. 
Once in a while Ida hollers, “For Gawd’s 
sake, girls, work faster!’ Now that 
doesn’t inspire to increased production 
for long. There stands Tessie across the 
table from me—peasant Tessie from near 
Miinchen, with her sweet face and white, 
turned-up cap. She packs as fast as she 
can, but her hands are clumsy, and she 
can’t seem to get the difference between 
chocolates very well. It is enough to 
drive a seer crazy. They change the 
positions on the shelves every so often; 
the dipping-machine tenders cut capers 
and mark the same kind of chocolates 
differently to-day from yesterday. By 
three in the afternoon you're too sick of 
chocolates to do any more investigating 
by sampling. Even Ida herself has some- 
times to poke a candy in the bottom— 
if it feels one way it’s “marsh,” another 
it’s peach, another its coconut. But my 
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feeling isn’t educated, and I poke, and 
then end by having to bite, and then, 
just as I discover it is peach, after all, 
some one has run off with the last box, 
and Ida has to be found and a substi- 
tute declared. 

Then a strange thing happens. All 
of a sudden I get more interested in 
packing chocolates than anything else on 
earth. A little knack or twist comes to 
me—my fingers fly (for me). I forget 
Tessie. I forget the time. I forget my 
feet. How many boxes can I pack to- 
day? That is all I can think of. I don’t 
want to hear the noon bell. I can’t wait 
to get back after lunch. I fly out after 
the big boxes to pack the little boxes in. 
In my haste and ignorance I bring back 
covers by mistake and pack dozens of 
little boxes in covers. It must all be 
done over again. Six hundred boxes I 
pack this day. I’ve not stopped for 
breath. I’m not a bit tired when six 
o'clock comes round. I ask Ida when 
she’ll put me on piecework—it seems the 
great ambition of my life is to feel I’m 
on piecework. “When you can pack 
about two thousand boxes a day,” says 
Ida. Two thousand! I was panting and 
proud over six hundred! “‘ Never mind,” 
says Ida, “you’re makin’ out fine.” 
Oh, the thrill of those words! I asked her 
to show me again about separating the 
paper cups. I didn’t have it just right, 
I was sure. ““My Gawd!” sighed Ida, 
“what ambition!” Yes, but the ambi- 
tion didn’t last more than a few days at 
that pitch. 


Tessie wanted to tell me something 
about her Mann to-day so badly, but 
couldn’t find the English words. Her 
joy when I said, “‘Tell me in German.” 
How came I to speak German? I'd 
spent three years in Germany with an 
American family, taking care of the 
children. Honest, for once. 

“That was luck for you,” says Tessie. 

“That was sure luck for me,” says I— 
honest again. 


I bend over to hear Tessie’s soft, low 


German as she tells me how good her 
Mann is to her; how he never, never 
scolds, no matter if she buys a new hat 


or what; how he brings home all his pay 


every week and gives it to her. He is 
such a good Mann. They are saving all 
their money. In two years they will go 
back near Miinchen and buy a little 
farm. 


Looked like rain to-day, but how can 
a body buy an umbrella appropriate to 
chocolate packing at thirteen dollars a 
week when the stores are all closed be- 
fore work, and closed after? I told 
Lillian my troubles. I asked Lillian if a 
cheap umbrella could be purchased in 
the neighborhood. “Cheap!” sniffs 
Lillian. “I don’t know. I got mea nice 
one—simple, though—at Macy’s, for 
twelve-fifty.” Lillian may take to her 
bed after supper, but while she’s awake 
she’s going to be every inch to the man- 
ner born. 

By the time I pack the two-thou- 
sandth box of “assorteds’” my soul 
turns in revolt. “If you give me an- 
other ‘assorted’ to pack,’’ I say to Ida, 
“Tl lie down here on the floor and die.” 

“The hell you will,” says Ida. But 
she gets me fancy pound boxes with a 
top and bottom layer, scarce two can- 
dies alike, and Tessie beams on me like 
a mother with an only child. 

“That takes the brains,” says Tessie. 
‘*“Not for me! It gives me the ache in 
my head to think of it.” 

Indeed, it near gave me the ache in 
mine. Before the next to the last row is 
packed the bottom looks completely 
filled. Where can four fat chocolates in 
cups find themselves? I push the last 
row over gently to make room; three 
chocolates in the middle rear up and 
stand on end. Press them gently down 


and two more on the first row get out of 
hand. At last the last row is in—only to 
discover four candies here and there 
have all sprung their moorings. For each 
one I press down gently, another some- 
where else acts up. How long can my 
patience hold out? Firmly, desperately, 
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I press that last obstreperous chocolate 
down in its place. My finger goes 
squash through the crusty brown, and 
pink goo oozes up and out. A fresh 
strawberry heart must be found. “Ain’t 
no more,” announces Fannie. Might 
just as well tell an artist there’s only 
enough paint for one eye on his beautiful 
portrait. Of course another chocolate 
can be substituted. But a strawberry 
heart was what belonged there! 

Ida comes along and peers in one box. 
“You can consider yourself a fancy 
packer now—see?”” The President, the 
night of the election, felt less joyous 
than do I at her words. 

This night there’s a lecture at the 
New School for Social Research to be 
attended. If some of those foreign- 
ers in our room can go to night school, 
I guess I can keep up with my edu- 
cation. They are all foreigners but 
Lillian and Sadie and me. Sadie is at 
about the same Indian-summer stage as 
Lillian, and uses even better English. 
Her eyebrows are also unduly black; her 
face looks a bit as if she’d been trying 
to get the ring out of the flour with her 
teeth on Halloween. Her lips are very 
red. Sadie has the air of having just 
missed being a Vanderbilt. Her boudoir 
cap is lacy. Her smile is conscious 
kindness to all as inferiors. One won- 
ders, indeed, what brought Sadie to 
packing chocolates in the autumn of life 
—a very wrinkly, powdered autumn. So 
Lillian, Sadie, and I are the representa- 
tives of what the nation produces—not 
what she gets presented with. As for the 
rest, there are a Hungarian, two Ger- 
mans, four Italians, two Spaniards, a 
Swede, an Englishwoman, and numerous 
colored folk. Louie is an Italian. 

That night I take my sleepy way to 
a lecture on “The Role of the State in 
Modern Civilization.” And it comes 


‘over me in the course of the evening 


what a satisfactory thing packing choco- 

latesis. ‘The Role of the State” —some 

say this, some say that. A careful 

teacher guards against being dogmatic. 

When it comes to the past, one inter- 
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preter gives this viewpoint, due to cer- 
tain prejudices, another that viewpoint, 
due to certain other prejudices. When it 
comes to the future, no sane soul dare 
prophesy at all. Thus it is with much 
which one studies nowadays—we have 
evolved beyond the era of intellectual 
surety. What an almighty relief to the 
soul, then, when one can pack six rows 
of four chocolates each in a bottom layer, 
seven rows of four chocolates each in 
the top, cover them, count them, stack 
them, pile them in the truck, and away 
they go. One job done—done now and 
forever. A definite piece of work put 
behind you, and no one coming along in 
six months with documents or discover- 
ies or new theories or practices to upset 
all your labors. I say it is blessed to 
pack chocolates when one has been 
studying labor problems for years. Ev- 
ery professor ought to have a fling at 
packing chocolates. 

Folks wonder why a girl slaves in a 
factory when she could be earning good 
money, and a home thrown in, by doing 
housework. I think of that as I watch 
Annie. Imagine Annie poking about by 
her lonesome, saying: “No, ma’m,” 
“Yes, ma’m,” “No, sir,” “Yes, sir.” 
“Can I go out for a few moments, 
Mrs. Jones?” “Oh, all right, ma’m” 
—Annie, whose talk echoes up and 
down the room all day. She’s Annie 
to every Tom, Dick, and Harry who 
pokes his nose in our packing room, 
but they’re Tom, Dick, and Harry to 
her. It is not being called by your first 
name that makes the rub. It is being 
called it when you must forever tack on 
the Mr. and the Mrs. and the Miss. 
Annie is in awe of no human being. 
Annie is the fastest packer in the room 
and draws the most pay. Annie sasses 
the entire factory. Annie never stops 
talking unless she“wants to, which is 
only now and then when her mother has 
had a bad spell and Annie gets a bit 
blue. Little Pauline, an Italian, only a 
few months in this country, only a few 
weeks in the factory, works across the 
table from Annie. Pauline is the next 
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quickest packer in our wing. She can’t 
speak a word of English. Annie gives a 
sigh audible from one end of the room to 
the next. “My Gawd!’ moans Annie 
to the entire floor. “If this here Eye- 
talian don’t learn English pretty soon, 
I gotta learn Eyetalian. I can’t stand 
here like a dead one all day with nobody 
to talk to.” Pauline might perhaps be 
reasoning that, after all, why learn Eng- 
lish, since she’d never get a silent mo- 
ment in which to practice any of it. 

I very much love little Pauline. All 
day long her fingers fly; all day long 
not a word does she speak, only every 
now and then little Pauline turns around 
to me, and we smile at each other. Once 
on the street, a block or so from the 
factory, little Pauline ran up to me, put 
her arm through mine, and caught my 
hand. So we walked to work. Neither 
could say a word to the other. Each 
just smiled and smiled. For the first 
time in all my life I really felt the 
“melting-pot” first-hand. To Pauline 
I was no agent of Americanization, so 
superior, proclaiming the need of bath- 
tubs and clean teeth; no teacher of the 
“Star-spangled Banner” and the Consti- 
tution. To Pauline I was a fellow work- 
er, and she must know, for such things 
are always known, that I loved her. 


I finally settled down to eating lunch 
daily between Tessie and Mrs. Lewis, 
the Englishwoman. We do so laugh at 
one another’s jokes. I know everything 
that ever happened to Tessie and Mrs. 
Lewis from the time they were born— 
all the heartbreaking stories of the first 
homesick months in this my land, all the 
jobs they’ve labored at. Mrs. Lewis has 
worked “in the mills” ever since she was 
born, it would seem. First in England, 
later in Michigan. Tessie and her hus- 


band mostly have Hired out together in 
this country for housework, and she likes 
that better than packing chocolates 
standing up, she says. One day we were 
talking about unemployment. 

“Don’t you know, it’s awful in Eu- 
rope,” 


volunteered Mrs. Lewis. 


“A hundred thousand unemployed in 
Paris alone—saw it in headlines this 
morning,” I advance. 

**Paris?’’ said Tessie. 
Where’s Paris?” 

If one could always be so sure of one’s 
facts. 

“France.” 

Mrs. Lewis wheels about in her chair, 
looks at me sternly over the top of her 
spectacles, and: 

“Do you know, they’re telling me 
that’s a pretty fast country —that 
France.” 

“You don’t say!” 
ested. 

““No—no, I haven’t got the details 
yet”’—she clasped her chin with htr 
hand—“ but ‘fast’ was the word I heard 
used.” 


** Paris? 


I looked 


inter- 


The sign reads, “Saturdays, 8-12.” 
When Saturday came around, Ida hol- 
lered down the room, “Everybody’s 
gotta work to-day till five.” The howl 
that went up! I supposed “gotta” 
meant “gotta,”’ but Lena came up to me. 

“You gonna work till five? Don’t 
you do it. We had to strike to get a 
Saturday half holiday. Now they’re 
tellin’ us we gotta work till five—pay us 
for it, o’ course. If enough girls ‘ll stay, 
pretty soon they’ll be sayin’: ‘See! 
What ud we tell ya? The girls want to 
work Saturday afternoons,’ and they'll 
have us back regular again.” 

In the end, not a girl in our room 
stayed, and Ida wrung her hands. 

Monday next, though, Ida announced: 
“Everybody’s gotta work till seven to- 
night ’cause ya all went home Saturday 
afternoon. Three nights a week now 
you gotta work till seven.” 

To stand from one to seven! One girl 
in the room belonged to some union or 
other. She called out: 

“Will they pay time and a half for 
overtime?” At which everyone broke 
into laughter. 

“‘Gee! Ida—here’s a girl wants time 
and a half!’ 

Tessie, Mrs. Lewis, Sadie, and I re- 
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fused to work till seven. Ida used 
threats and argument. 

“T gotta put down your numbers.” 

We stood firm. Six o’clock was long 
enough. 

“Gee! you don’t notice that last hour 

goes like a second,” argued Ida. 

We filed out when the six’o’clock bell 
rang. 

The girls all fuss over the hour off at 
noon. It takes at best twenty minutes 
to eat lunch. For the rest of the hour 
there’s no place to go, nothing to do, but 
sit in the hard chairs at the marble- 
top tables in the whitewashed room for 
half an hour till the bell rings at twelve 
fifty, and you can sit on the edge of a 
truck upstairs for ten minutes longer. 
They all say they wish to goodness we 
could have half an hour at noon and get 
off half an hour earlier at night. 


A tragedy the first pay day. I was so 
excited when that Saturday came round, 
to see what it would all be like—to get 
my first pay envelope. About 11.30 
two men come in, one carrying a wooden 
box filled with little envelopes. Girls 
appear suddenly from every place and 
crowd around the two men. One calls 
out a number, the girl takes her envelope 
and goes off. I keep working away, 
thinking you aren’t supposed to step up 
till your number is called. But lo, every 
one seems paid off, and the men depart- 
ing, whereat I leave my work with beat- 
ing heart, and announce, “You didn’t 
call ten seventy five.” But it seems I 
was supposed to step up and give my 
own number. I get handed my little 
envelope. Connie Parker in one corner, 
1075 in the other, the date, and $6.81. 
Six dollars and eighty one cents—and I 
was expecting $14. (I'd told Ida at last 
that I thought I ought to get $14, and 
she thought so, too, and said she’d 
“speak to the man” about it.) I 
clutched Ida. Only $6.81. “Well, what 
more do you want?” 

“But you said— fourteen dollars.” 

It seems the week goes Thursday to 
Thursday, instead of Monday to Satur- 


day, so my first pay covered only three 
days and a deduction for my locker key. 

At that moment a little cry just be- 
hind me from Louisa. Louisa had been 
packing with Irene — dark little, frail 
little Yiddish Louisa; big, brawny, 
bleached-blond Irene. 

“T’ve lost my pay envelope!” 

Wan little Louisa! She had been talk- 
ing to Topsy, Fannie’s helper. Her en- 
velope had slipped out of her waist, and 
when she went to pick it up, lo, there 
was nothing there to pick. Fourteen 
dollars gone! There was excitement for 
you. Fourteen dollars in wing 13, room 
3, was equal to $14,000,000 in Wall 
Street. Everybody pulled out boxes and 
searched, got down on hands and knees 
and poked, and the rest mauled Louisa 
from head to foot 

“Sure it ain’t in your stocking? ... 
Well, look again.” 

“What's this?” — jabbing Louisa’s 
ribs—** This?” 

Eight hands going over Louisa’s per- 
son as if the anguished slip of a girl 
couldn’t have felt that stiff envelope 
with $14 in it herself had it been there. 
She stood helpless, woebegone. 

No longer could she keep back the 
tears. Nor could ever the pay envelope 
be unearthed. Later I found her sitting 
on the pile of dirty towels in the wash- 
room, sobbing her heart out. It wasn’t 
so much that the money was gone—that 
was awful enough—“ Fourteen dollars— 
Fourteen dollars—oh, oh—oh!”—but 
her mother and father, what would they 
do to her when she came home and told 
them? They mightn’t believe it was lost, 
and think she’d spent it on somethin’ for 
herself. The tears streamed down her 
face. And that was the last we ever saw 
of Louisa. 

Had “local color” been all we were 
after, perhaps Wing 13, Room 8, would 
have supplied sufficient of that indefi- 
nitely, with the combination of the ever 
voluble Lena and the ever-present labor 
turnover. Even more we desired to learn 
the industrial feel of the thing—what do 
some of the million and more factory 
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women think about the world of work? 
Remaining longer in Wing 3 would give 
no deeper clue to that. For all that I 
could find out, the candy workers there 
thought nothing about it one way or the 
other. The younger unmarried girls 
worked because it seemed the only thing 
to do—they or their families needed the 
money, and what would they be doing 
otherwise? Lena claimed, if she could 
have her way in the world, she would 
sleep until twelve every day and go toa 
show every afternoon. But that life 
would pall even on Lena, and she giggled 
wisely when I slangily suggested as 
much. 

The older, married women worked 
either because they had to, since the 
male breadwinner was disabled (an old 
fat Irishwoman at the chocolate dipper 
had a husband with softening of the 
brain. He was a discharged English sol- 
dier who “got too much in the sun in 
India”) or because his tenure of job was 
apt to be uncertain, and they preferred 
to take no chances. Especially with the 
feel and talk of unemployment in the air, 
two jobs were better than none. A few, 
like Mrs. Lewis, worked to lay by toward 
their old age. Mrs. Lewis’s husband 
had a job, but his wages permitted of 
little or no saving. Some of her friends 
told her: “Oh, well, somebody’s bound 
to look out for you somehow when you 
get old. They don’t let you die of hunger 
and cold!’ But Mrs. Lewis was not so 
sure. She preferred to save herself from 
hunger and cold. 

Such inconveniences of the job as ex- 
isted were taken as being all in the day’s 
work—like the rain or.a cold in the head. 
At some time they must have shown 
enough ability for temporary organiza- 
tion to strike for the Saturday half holi- 
day. I wish I could have been there 
when that affair was on. Which girls 
were the ring leaders? How much agita- 
tion and exertion did it take to acquire 
the momentum which would result in 


forcing their demands? Had I entered 
factory work with any idea of encourag- 
ing organization among female factory 
workers, I should have considered that 
candy group the most hopeless soil imag- 
inable. Those whom I came in contact 
with had no class feeling, no ideas of 
grievances, no ambitions over and above 
the doing of an uninteresting job with as 
little exertion as possible. 

I hated leaving Tessie and Mrs. Lewis 
and little Pauline. Already I miss the 
life behind those candy scenes. For the 
remainder of my days a box of choco- 
lates will mean a very personal—almost 
too personal for comfort!—thing to me. 
But for the rest of the world. . . . 

Somewhere, some moonlight night, 
some youth, looking like a collar adver- 
tisement, will present his fair love with 
a pound box of fancy assorted choco- 
lates, in brown paper cups; and, assured 
of at least a generous disposition, she will 
say yes. On the sofa, side by side, one 
light dimly shining, the turtle-dove coo- 
ing in the sycamore tree beside the front 
window, their two hearts will beat as 
one—for the time being. They will eat 
the chocolates I packed, and life will 
seem a very sweet and peaceful thing 
indeed. Nor will any disturbing notion 
of how my feet felt ever reach them. 
Louie to them does not exist. . . . 

Nor is Ida more than a strange name 
to those two on the sofa. No echoes 
reach them of, “Ida, where them wax 
papers? . . . Ida, where’s Fannie? . . 
Ida, where them picture tops? .. . 
Ida, ain’t no more coffees. What ’ll I 
use instead? . . . Ida— Where’s Ida? 
Mike wants ya by the elevator. .. .” 


Those two sit on the sofa. The moon 
shines on the nightingale singing in the 
sycamore tree. Nor do they ever 
glimpse a vision of little Italian Pau- 
line’s swift fingers dancing over the 
boxes, nor do they ever guess of wan 
Louisa’s sobs. 
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SONGS OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Re-expressed from the Originals 


BY MARY AUSTIN 


HE first American poet of my ac- 

quaintance used to protest to me 
that ‘“‘White man’s songs talk too 
much.” Certainly he would find that 
these renderings into modern American 
talk a great deal more than the originals, 
which are always reduced to the utmost 
economy of phrasing, an almost steno- 
graphic notation of the ideas they un- 
dertake to expiess. But it would be a 
mistake to imagine that the words ex- 
press all there is of poetic content in an 
American Indian song. 

Much of the meaning of the song is 
derived from the occasion upon which it 
is sung, or from the story of its origin, 
which is always present in the mind of 
the singer. The emotional content is 
carried by the melody and the rhythm 
of dancing feet. For all aboriginal verse 
is either chanted or sung, and most of it 
is danced to in some fashion. When you 
add to this that the language of the 
Indian is holophrastic, so that it is pos- 
sible to express such a complicated idea 
as the - essence - of - being - as - existent- 
in-humanity all in one word, translation 
becomes something more than an aca- 
demic art. 

My own method has been to obtain 
from the singer as full an account as 
possible of the song, its emotional con- 
tent, its story, and what it is expected 
to do for the singer—for all poetry is ex- 
pected to accomplish something for the 
poet’s soul or his welfare—and if pos- 
sible to obtain also other explanations 
from any others who may be acquainted 
with that particular song. In the case 
of ritualistic and communal songs this 





is not very difficult to do, provided one 
is acquainted in advance with the re- 
ligious content of the ceremonial. When 
the song is personal it may be of so inti- 
mate a character that the singer cannot 
be induced to divulge its meaning, and 
no one else will sing a man’s own song 
without his permission. Literal transla- 
tions of the words, made by competent 
ethnologists, are helpful, but far more 
important to the literary interpreter is 
a knowledge of the modes of Indian 
thought and the environment of the 
particular singer. I had been living 
years among the Paiutes before I un- 
dertook to re-express any of their songs, 
and I never attempt to handle any ma- 
terial except that of the Southwest 
regions with which I am _ thoroughly 
familiar. 
In this group the Paiute Lament and 
Songs of the Friend were collected by me 
without other assistance, though I am 
indebted to the work of Mr. Kroeber and 
Miss DuBoise for informative contribu- 
tions on California Indians in general. I 
have heard versions of the Rain Song 
in eight of the Rio Grande pueblos, and 
in addition have drawn on the language 
work of Harrington, and Mrs. Steven- 
son’s study of the Sia. With all this, it 
is only fair to say that my rendering of 
the form of Indian verse falls short in 
many particulars. In every case I have 
abandoned form whenever the search 
for it interferred with meaning. In the 
Rain Song, for example, I have retained 
only the governing rhythm of the tombes. 
As actually rendered at any one of the 
pueblos, it presents an intricacy of 
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rhythm patterns scarcely equaled by a 
modern orchestra—drum rhythms, foot 
rhythms, made more intricate by the 
shifting of men, women, and children in 
the figures of the dance, melodic 
rhythms, the running clash of conus 
shells, the roll of gourd-imprisoned peb- 
bles like the sudden rush of rain. 

There is a nice feeling for vowel suc- 
cessions in Amerind songs, which I have 
attempted to incorporate in my work 
whenever it is possible without weaken- 
ing the effect of a much more salient 
compactness and straightaway con- 
struction which appeal to me as the most 
American trait of American - Indian 
verse. 

Finally, everything is sacrificed when 
necessary to what seems to me the 
essential state of consciousness of the 
composer, for it must always be borne 
in mind that the magical quality of 
poetry is the one which most concerns 
the Indian. He sings to secure health 
and prosperity for himself, to bind the 
heart of his maiden, and to make the 
world work well with God. 

I have also omitted, perhaps unwisely, 
repetitions of phrase which are wholly 
magical or ritualistic. I have surmised 


WOMAN’S SONG 


These are the first born 

Of the first people: 

Topal, the grinding stone, 
Kenhut, the wampum string, 
Paviut, the knife. 


When the Empty Quietness begot 
the Engendering Mist 

Then came the Sky man, 

Came the Earth mother, 

Who made the Grinding Stone, 

Who made the Hunting Knife, 

Who made the Wampum String. 


Thus runs the song around; 

Under what tribal change soe’er you 
find them, 

Where there are women, 

There sits the Grinding Stone; 

Where there are men, 


that some of these repetitions are purely 
melodie in their origin and should be 
dealt with by musicians rather than 
translators. With all these things in 
view, I find myself least dissatisfied with 
the Paiute Lament as a re-expression of 
what I saw and heard and felt happen 
when a head-man of that tribe buried 
his son. The first movement represents 
the taking up of the body and the set- 
ting out for the place of burial. The 
second movement follows the last cir- 
cling of friends about the grave, and the 
final wrench of human affection. But it 
is not often that the association of motor 
and emotional impulses can be met in 
person by the translator. 

So far only lyric and ritualistic se- 
quences have been undertaken by the 
literary translator. There remain many 
hero cycles and several tribal epics un- 
touched by any but the ethnologist. 
Undoubtedly these will come to take the 
place in our literature that is occupied 
in European literature by the sagas, 
the Rhinegold cycle, the Arthurian 
legends, the material for innumerable 
operas, ballads, and poetic dramas. Only 
in this case the background will be Amer- 
ican and the feeling democratic. 


There glints the Hunting Knife; 
Where there are people, 

There runs the Wampum String. 
Thus runs the song around. 


SAN JUAN LOVE SONG 


When first I saw my maiden, 
When first my eyes beheld her, 
All amid the corn 

Blue butterflies were dancing. 


Like butterflies about my heart 
Her looks came glancing, 

Like butterflies amid the corn 
My heart was dancing 

When first I saw my maiden, 
When first my eyes beheld her 
All amid the corn 

Blue butterflies were dancing. 
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SONGS OF THE 


RAIN SONGS 


FROM THE RIO GRANDE PUEBLOS 


I 

People of the middle Heaven 

Moving happily behind white float- 
ing cloud masks, 

Moving busily behind rain-strait- 
ened cloud masks; 

People of the Lightning, 

People of the Thunder, 

People of the Rainbow, 

Rain! Rain! Rain! 


II 
Cloud priests, 
Whose hearts ascend through the 
spruce tree 
On the Mountains of the North, 
Pray for us! 
Cloud priests, 
Whose hearts ascend 
Through the pine of the West, 
Through the oak of the South, 
Through the aspen of the East, 
Through the high-branched cedar 
of the zenith, 
Through the low, dark tree of the 
nadir, 
Pray for us! 


III 
Archpriests of the six world quar- 
ters, 
Work with us! 
That the waters of the six great 
springs of the world 
May fructify the Earth, our mother, 
That she bring forth fruit for us! 


We, the ancient ones, 

From the four womb-worlds, 

From the doorway of the under- 
world, 

From Shipapu, 

We, assembling, 

Lifting up our thoughts to the 
clouds, 

To the lightning, to the thunder, 

Lifting up our hearts, 

Make you precious medicine. 


People of the Middle World, 
Send your thoughts to us! 
That our songs go straightly 
On the sacred meal road, 
The ancient road, 

Walking it with power. 


AMERICAN INDIAN 


~) 


Send to the cloud priests, 

Send to the archpriests, 

That their songs may bring the 
waters 

To fructify the Earth, 

That the Sun embrace the Earth 

That she bring forth fruit. 


IV 
People of the lightning, 
Send your serpent darting arrows! 
Hear the thunder beating 
With its wings of dark cloud! 


Who is this that cometh? 
People of the trees on the six world 
mountains, 
Standing up to pray for rain, 
All your people and your thoughts 
Come to us! 


Who is this that cometh? 

Let your thoughts come to us! 
People of the lightning, 

Let your thoughts come to us! 
People of the blue-cloud horizon, 

Let your thoughts come to us! 


Rain! Rain! Rain! 


LAMENT OF A MAN FOR HIS SON 


Son, my son! 


I will go up to the mountain; 

There I will light a fire for the feet 
of my son’s spirit, 

And there I will lament him, 

Saying, 

Oh, my son, 

What is my life to me now you are 
departed?, 


Son, my son, 

In the dark earth 

We softly laid thee, 

In the chief’s robe, 

In warrior’s gear. 
Surely, there, 

On the Spirit Road, 
Thy deeds are walking. 


Surely, 
The corn comes to the ear again. 
But I, here, 


I am the stalk the reapers left 
standing. 








Son, my son, 
What is my life to me now you are 
departed ? 


SONGS OF THE FRIEND 
(Sung by Tinnehaha, the medicine man, for the endur- 
ance of friendship between himseif and Winnedumah.) 


I 
What is this that stirs beside me, 
What sweet throbbing? 


It is my thought that quickens to 
my friend. 


For my thought was as a woman 

When her time is past 

And she hopes no more for children. 

Now the time returns, tremulous 
and quick, 

As my friend goes by me. 


II 
Now is my walking changed, 
And my strength is braced with 
laughter. 


I am so much more to myself 

As the friend of my friend 

That the days do not affront me, 

Nor sighs, little sisters of pain, 
come nigh me. 


Ill 


Good is a maid in the hut 

In the undark nights of summer, 
When her sides are slim and brown 
And you prove her by her laughter. 
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But the love of man for man 
Has mighty works to prove it. 


IV 
Lo, my heart is a lair; 
It is hidden under my songs, 
And my dancing is a screen before 
its ways. 
There my friend shall keep darkly 
When ill repute pursues him; 
There shall he lie safe from malice 
and dishonor. 


SONG FOR THE NEWBORN 


(To be sung by the one who first takes the child from its 


mother 


Newborn, on the naked sand 

Nakedly lay it, 

Next to the Earth mother, 

That it may know her; 

Having good thoughts of her the 
food giver. 


Newborn, we tenderly 

In our arms take it, 

Making good thoughts. 

House god, be entreated, 

That it may grow from childhood to 
manhood, 

Happy, contented; 

Beautifully walking 

The trail to old age. 

Having good thoughts of Earth, its 
mother, 

That she may give it the fruits of 
her being. 

Newborn, on the naked sand 

Nakedly lay it. 
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“_BUT WHY PREACH?” 


The author of this article is a graduate of one of the largest universities in the East. 
After the completion of his college course in 1914, he filled creditably one or two posi- 


tions of responsibility in the business world. 


Then came America’s entry into the War, 


and he went abroad and was wounded. The remainder of his story is frankly set forth 
in the following article, which we feel sure will evoke the interest of all readers who 
found food for serious thought in the anonymous article “Ought I to Leave the Church?” 
written by a Mid-Western business man, and published some months ago—T ue Eprrors 


“TFT is wonderful, simply splendid— 

but, after all, why preach? Why 
under the sun should a business man 
with a job like yours give it all up to 
bury himself in the ministry?”’ So often 
have people asked this question, and 
with such varying emphasis, since I got 
out of business last year to study for the 
ministry as to indicate an unexpectedly 
widespread and active interest in the 
problem involved. 

The decision to enter the ministry is 
not regarded as so surprising in a college 
senior; his father is a preacher, perhaps, 
or he has a Freudian complex and does 
not realize what the trouble is with him- 
self, or maybe he is young and simply 
temporarily overcharged with idealism. 
But for a grown man deliberately to 
do the same thing is, in the words of 
Abe Potash, decidedly “something else 
igain.”” Most of my acquaintances seem 
o regard it as an exhibition of magnifi- 
cent folly—a kind of Charge of the Light 
Brigade, or even, in the case of some of 
them, like going over Niagara in a barrel. 
And so they ask, “Why preach?” 

One of my friends, a journalist, says I 
have chosen the hardest possible method 
of putting over an important service; he 
points to the refusal of his city editor 
the other day even to consider a news 
story on an important new book on some 
phase of* international reconstruction 
“because it is by a minister.”” Another 
friend, a business associate, paraphrases 
that old slander against the teaching 
profession, saying, “Those who can, do; 
and those who can’t, preach.” He 
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argues the greater and more practical 
service of the man with ideals who is 
willing to stay in business and use his 
ideals there instead of getting outside to 
“preach about them”; furthermore, he 
contends that I am too practical and 
like too much to see the chips fly ever to 
be content in an organization as “slow” 
as the church. Still another friend, an 
enthusiastic Ethical Culturist, asks why 
I choose Christianity as my vehicle: 
“Why,” as he phrases it, “granted the 
need for chopping wood, do you set out 
to do it with the stone hatchet of Chris- 
tianity?”” And finally, a keen young 
minister of thirty-five shakes his head 
and tells me he is getting out of the min- 
istry this coming summer “because the 
vested interests in money and theology 
that control our churches simply won’t al- 
low a man to face realities in the pulpit.” 

My decision was reached independ- 
ently and only after weighing every ob- 
jection I could conjure up. I have seen 
no burning bush, heard no voice out of 
heaven. The process by which, bit by 
bit, my decision took shape is set down 
here in the hope that it may cortain 
some suggestion for others upon whom 
the war has left a restless hunger, a per- 
sonal ghost to be laid. 

The year I came out of college and 
started work in New York I had dinner 
one evening with a friend of my father’s, 
twenty years my senior. He is the head 
of a nationally known corporation, 
wealthy, successful. After dinner the 
talk turned on the problem of the young 
college man’s choice of his work. My 
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host gazed out of the window for some 
minutes, chin on hand, and then re- 
marked abruptly that, although he had 
achieved about everything he had want- 
ed, he seriously questioned whether he 
had got “any of this happiness stuff.” 
That last phrase stuck in my head. I 
remember how something inside me 
swept the dial of my mind and struck 
twelve a year or so later when I first 
read Carl Sandburg’s “Fish Crier”: 


I know a Jew fish crier down on Maxwell 
Street with a voice like a north wind 
blowing over corn stubble in January. 

Ile dangles herring before prospective cus- 
tomers evincing a joy identical with that 
of Pavlowa dancing. 

Ilis face is that of a man terribly glad to be 
selling fish, terribly glad that God made 
fish, and customers to whom he may call 
his wares from a pushcart. 


Here was an ignorant man, doing seem- 
ingly unsavory work, who had “this hap- 
piness stuff”; he was “terribly glad” to 
be doing his job; it took the whole 
energy of his life. 

Meanwhile I was “digging in” at the 
work I had deliberately chosen. I was 
happy because I was doing well, making 
friends, and could see a genuine social 
service In my work—I have never been 
primarily interested in the salary side of 
life. Still I used to wonder sometimes 
how that old “fish crier’”’ got his “ter- 
rible gladness,” and why I could not lose 
myself equally in my work. 

Then came the war. It did for me 
what I probably never should have done 
of my own accord—made me stop dead 
in my tracks and take stock. There fol- 
lowed for me a weary convalescent 
period in an army hospital, with more 
thinking and the reading of such books 
as J. A. Hobson’s Work and Wealth. 
Gradually I fell into helping the other 
men in one way or another: there was 
the Turk from the Paterson silk mills, 
with an arm and a leg gone, who want- 
ed lessons in English each day; the man 
with the paralyzed back who wanted 
Zane Grey read aloud; “Dad,” the little 


bald-headed farmer from Illinois with 
the bad leg, whose shy ambition was to 
learn enough arithmetic so that he could 
“figger how many square foot in an 
acre”; the boy from Montana who 
dreamed in a vague way of going to col- 
lege, and only needed encouragement 
for his dreani later to become a reality. 
This incidental work gave me a hanker- 
ing which later developed into the first of 
my three reasons for going into the min- 
istry; it “sold” me completely—in the 
lingo of business—on the satisfactori- 
ness, so far as I am personally concerned, 
of service directly among people and in 
touch with their personal problems. 

In so far, then, as my decision to be 
a “preacher” involves a certain self- 
dedication to unselfish service, you can, 
if you choose, set it down to personal 
selfishness. Why not face the fact? 
My experience warrants me in seeing 
here my surest guarantee of the biggest 
happiness of which I am capable, and I 
am simply cutting across lots as straight 
as I can after it. I have a friend up at 
the seminary, a moody Methodist from 
Missouri, who preached several years 
before coming to the seminary, who tells 
me that the thing he really wants to do 
and has always wanted to do is to be 
an electrical engineer, but that he feels 
himself “‘called”’ to preach. For the life 
of me I cannot see wherein the “call” 
to be a minister is any more lofty or 
commanding than the “call” to do any 
other constructive work. The business 
world long since adopted the rule that 
a workman can do best the work he likes 
best. Perhaps it is just because so many 
people, including some preachers, have 
such a woefully hard time of it being 
“terribly glad” that they are Christians, 
that such increasing numbers of people, 
both inside and outside our churches, 
feel that religion cleaves across our natu- 
ral instincts and is therefore both un- 
natural and unnecessary. 

I came out of the war, then, with what 
was later to become my first reason for 
entering the ministry—a strong faith 
that through creative service among peo- 
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“—BUT WHY 


ple lies my surest path to this “happi- 
ness stuff.’” Nevertheless, I went back 
to my original work, though keener than 
ever to make it a “vocation” rather 
than a “job.” 

In the succeeding year and a half 
reason number two took shape: an in- 
creasingly strong conviction that it is 
the so-called spiritual values in life that 
count—overwhelmingly—and that re- 
ligion is the most important agency en- 
gaged in their cultivation and preserva- 
tion. I began with the realization that 
it is these spiritual values which make 
men “terribly glad’’ to be living and 
working. They generate the creative 
fervor that puts the music and art and 
poetry into life. They are responsible 
for the creative faith of man in man that 
makes men whole—the realest sort of 
“salvation’’! In the face of these facts, 
the problem of successful living reduces 
itself to the problem of increasing to the 
utmost limit the frequency of the occur- 
rence of life’s creative spiritual moods. 

The next thing that struck me was 
the extent to which, in this sense, we 
habitually underlive life. We dodge 
about from pillar to post under the com- 
pulsion of constantly shifting immediate 
necessities, and the longer view of things 
tends inevitably to be shut out. We are 
always meaning to climb mountains, but 
the ideally clear day for the trip never 
seems to come. This was made concrete 
in my tninking by the realization that, 
despite my experience and real interest 
in working with boys, and despite all 
sorts of good intentions, it had taken me 
six years in New York and, even then, 
the accident of the illness of a friend who 
“wished” on me his neighborhood club 
of boys, for me actually to undertake 
regular work of this sort one evening a 
week. I concluded from this that most 
men simply are not “self-starters” in 
things of the spirit, and that even those 
who may be so in some degree still 
almost never succeed in maintaining for 
any length of time their potential best. 

Here, then, was perhaps the most 
fundamental service in the world, the 
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essence of creative service—the fostering 
of spiritual values, not in any locally 
partisan sense, but in a big catholic 
sense that will draw together all beauty 
and love and aspiration everywhere and 
actually do work. This appealed to my 
practical side because it is a direct 
effort to go back and tap the basic 
sources of energy in life; as surely as the 
dynamo generates hitherto unsuspected 
power out of space with which it turns 
the wheels of the world, so in the air all 
about men lie these spiritual powers 
waiting to be harnessed and used. 

Now for the first time it occurred to 
me to ask myself, “Why not preach?” 
For I had caught my first glimpse of 
religion as the only agency in life devoted 
wholly and impartially to this work in 
its entirety. On the personal side I saw 
it as the encourager and nourisher of 
every aspiration in the individual; on 
the social side, as gathering into a single 
powerful current the scattered spiritual 
forces in society. Religion had of a sud- 
den become a fascinating living thing, 
like a glorious field of millions upon 
millions of flowers of all sizes, shapes, 
and colors. Here was the religio gram- 
matici of a Gilbert Murray, the religio 
magistri which Doctor MacCracken de- 
scribed in the January Atlantic, the faith 
of the business man, of the craftsman, of 
the scientist—each simply a conscious 
or unconscious personal formulation in 
terms of the whole of those tendencies 
which usually impel any given individual 
toward his peculiar “terrible gladness” 
of the free spirit in action. Religion, 
thus viewed, becomes a method, a spir- 
itual approach toward life which brings 
the individual into touch with that to- 
tality of spirit which is God. So, wit- 
ness the credo voiced with the dying 
breath of Louis Dubedat, the indigent 
artist in Shaw’s The Doctor’s Dilemma: 


I believe in Michael Angelo, Velasquez, 
and Rembrandt; in the might of design, the 
mystery of color, the redemption of all things 
by Beauty everlasting, and the message of 
Art that has made these hands _ blessed. 
Amen. Amen. 








About this time I ran upon the fol- 
lowing sentences in the chapter on Re- 
ligion and the Churches in Bertrand 
Russell’s Why Men Fight. It set my 
imagination aflame with the potentiali- 
ties of the religion of free men working 
and aspiring together and believing one 
another upward into the very presence 
of God: 


The religious life that we must seek will 
not be one of occasional solemnity and super- 
stitious prohibitions, it will not be sad or 
ascetic, it will concern itself little with rules 
of conduct. It will be inspired by a vision of 
what human life may be and will be happy 
with the joy of creation, living in a large, 
free world of initiative and hope. It will 
love mankind, not for what they are to the 
outward eye, but for what imagination shows 
that they have it in them to become. It will 
not readily condemn, but it will give praise 
to positive achievement rather than nega- 
tive sinlessness, to the joy of life, the quick 
affection, the creative insight, by which the 
world may grow young and beautiful and 
filled with vigor. 


By this time I was beginning to ask 
myself in earnest, Why not preach? All 
right, I next said to myself, but, granted 
the value of a personal religion and even 
of a corporate religion, why churches? 
Why run the risk of making the whole 
thing a spiritual strait-jacket instead 
of a free force with a roving commission 
in life? The most obvious answer, it 
seems to me, is that given above in refer- 
ence to our habitual and well-nigh inev- 
itable tendency to underlive life on the 
spiritual side. The church serves an 
important function in modern life by 
acting as a constant and tangible re- 
minder of and familiar vantage point 
for the longer view of life. 

A second “excuse” for the existence 
of churches is that, while happy the man 
like Gilbert Murray or your artist in 
any field of life who dwells in a three- 
dimensional world of the spirit conscious 
of the beauty and reality of its form and 
color, most men are not so acutely con- 
scious of life. These latter crave a sym- 
bol, a suggestive formulation of the life 
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of the spirit to liberate their spiritual 
selves. Such tangible symbols they find 
in the Buddhas, the Mohammeds, the 
Christs of this world and in a God great 
enough to embody the yearnings of all 
men who live and have lived in this and 
other worlds. This function of the 
church is of incalculable value to life: 
it helps to birth every man’s spirit— 
through the elaborate symbolism of high- 
church ceremonies if that be one’s tem- 
peramental need, through the austerer 
communion directly with one’s God in 
an atmosphere of simplicity if one be a 
Quaker by nature. 

So far so good. I had proved to my 
own satisfaction the need for religion 
and the need for churches. But the 
crux of my problem persisted. I found 
myself going to bed with it at night and 
shaving with it in the morning; granted 
the necessary function of religion and 
churches, why should I be warranted in 
thinking that for myself the greater and 
more satisfying service lay through re- 
signing an already socially useful posi- 
tion in a field which I had deliberately 
chosen.and entering the ministry? And, 
should I decide to change my work, did 
not some such work as education offer a 
more practical field than the ministry? 

Finally I took a week off and caught 
a midnight train for the mountains with 
one duffel bag packed with blankets and 
a week’s rations and one problem-to- 
solve, extra large size. For eight days 
I pushed a canoe through the quiet of 
that country, slipping overboard for a 
swim when my head got a “hot box,” 
and camping wherever night overtook 
me, rolled in blankets and poncho on a 
bed of pine boughs. 

I tried to face every alternative 
squarely, to meet every challenge head- 
on. I turned to education. Here, if any- 
where, lies the hope of the world; yet ed- 
ucation without the religio magistri is a 
mere shell; and whence comes this faith 
of the teacher if not from that greater 
flame which keeps all faiths alight? 

Then I turned to one phase after an- 
other of the practical work aiming to 
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free men from the bondage of our faulty 
economic life. My friend the economist 
contends that, once we get man’s eco- 
nomic life straightened out, once we re- 
duce the busy-ness of keeping alive to 
the kitchen of life and it ceases to occupy 
the whole house, the “heaven on earth” 
of the ministers will result automatically. 
He points to the seeming folly of 
“preaching” to a sick and hungry world. 
And yet its very sickness and hunger, 
the very anomaly of proclaiming love 
and fellowship and service to a world run 
on the diametrically opposed principle 
of “dog-eat-dog,” seems to me to de- 
mand as never before that somebody 
preach and preach harder and straighter 
than ever to the ideal of Christ. The 
“industrial revolution” of the twen- 
tieth century is to be the shift from 
business for profit only to business for 
service in which capital, labor of all 
classes, both with hand and brain, and 
society at large will benefit mutually. 
The name of the new industry is Co- 
operation, and this is the first teaching 
of Christianity. Here, in my faith, lies 
the dynamite in Christianity. Here the 
contribution which religion must make 
to the work of the economist. 

I died hard on the question of the 
need for my giving up my own job for 
the ministry. I forced myself to die 
hard, because I did not want ever to 
reproach myself Jater in life for having 
flown off at a tangent and left real and 
practical problems for an idealistic will- 
o’-the-wisp. My whole problem was— 
where can I serve best and reap the con- 
sequent maximum happiness? The an- 
swer fell into a kind of parable: Many 
men are willing to wade and many are 
even willing to go out waist-deep, but it 
takes more than a willing mind to go out 
beyond one’s depth and swim. Many 
men were available to fill my job, but 
the great bulk of them could not go into 
the ministry. Even those who saw the 
desirability of the move had for the most 
part at my age given hostages to fortune 


in one shape or another that held them 
nearer shore. I was perhaps one man in 
a thousand in my combination of a vision 
of the job to be done and the ability, 
financial and otherwise, to strike out as 
far as my vision and strength would 
carry me. Call it noblesse oblige, if you 
will. As this is the sort of sentimental 
reasoning that makes martyrs, I in- 
stinctively distrusted it until after walk- 
ing round and round and across and 
back through it in cold daylight, I be- 
came convinced that I had seen it 
stripped of all its shadowy allurements 
and could afford to let it stand as valid. 

This did not leave me much option as 
to my third reason for my decision: If 
I honestly felt that the way to the fullest 
and most genuine happiness of which I 
am capable lies through the use of my 
abilities in some form of human service, 
and if religion and the church seem to 
offer to me at once the most limitless 
possibilities and, because of their imme- 
diate needs and my personal freedom 
to respond to the call, the most interest- 
ing and compelling challenge to service, 
there remained nothing but the question 
whether I dared accept the challenge. 

And so I came out of that week of 
canoeing in the mountains with my an- 
swer. I had decided to “bet my life” 
on the ministry as the biggest job in 
sight, and the job I would rather do than 
anything else I knew of. I am not natu- 
rally “pious”; my conception of God 
is so rudimentary as yet that I am not 
even sure of “his” personality; prayer 
is simply aspiration—the whole thing is 
just in process of growth, but the reality 
in it all is that it is growing. How my 
modicum of faith will develop through 
thought and in action, how people will 
receive it, whether my best work can be 
done in one of the denominations or in 
a community church, just how for- 
midable are those ogres of conservative 
elders and trustees that are said to throt- 
tle independent thinking in the pulpit— 
all these things lie in the future. 














A JUDGMENT FROM ABOVE 


BY ALICE BROWN 


YDIA LUCE, who proudly recog- 
nized her position as the youngest 
married woman in Tenterden, was bak- 
ing ‘lection cake and at the same time 
boiling a ham for the barn-raising on the 
morrow. It was a late afternoon in June, 
and she had worked all day long, mak- 
ing generous preparations not only for 
the raising supper, but the refreshment 
of the men as they worked. The kitchen, 
as she noted, when she paused for a 
moment to push the damp brown curls 
from her forehead with the back of a 
small, plump hand, was “riding out”’, she 
had plunged into so many activities at 
once and had no time to put the signs 
of them away. The irons were cooling 
on the hearth and the two damask table- 
cloths she had been pressing so that their 
creases would coincide when they were 
used together on the long table, were 
hanging in rigid perfection from the 
clotheshorse, and the silver she had been 
rubbing had nct yet been set on its shelf. 
But she smiled at the confusion as one 
who knew experienced ways of settling 
it when the moment came, and went 
again to the oven to try her cake with 
a straw. And when she closed the oven 
door again and drew the straw through 
the tips of her fingers, frowning with 
solicitude over the extreme nicety of the 
operation, she was a beguiling sight it 
was a pity there was no one by to see. 
Ballard Luce, her husband, had told 
her, in the days of their courtship, before 
he got so busy making a home for her that 
there was no time to tell her anything 
of a figurative nature, that she looked 
like a bird. He meant it exactly, not in 
the way of descriptive slang; and so she 
did, a brown, bright-eyed, full-breasted 
bird, always of sufficiently bright plum- 
age to carry out the picture, for all her 


fancy ran to blues and pinks. She was 
most delicately made, and her motions 
were quick, unexpected—erratic, you 
might have thought, until you noted 
how exactly they always accomplished 
what she had momentarily in mind. Her 
nose took the tiniest aquiline curve, like 
the beak of a bird, and she had ways of 
cocking her head at you—charming 
ways they were—and a sweet, full voice 
that often, most unconsciously, threw 
out a few notes of song. To-day she was 
dressed in blue faded to a lovely softness 
through wear and washings, and her 
sleeves were rolled high over dimpled 
arms; and, though she did not sing at 
her tasks, but went about in a silent 
swiftness, it was not because she had 
fallen a notch in the scale of happiness, 
but only that she was so absorbed. She 
found herself, indeed, most particularly 
happy, because the new barn was to be 
raised next day and she could hear, 
while she worked, the desultory ham- 
mering of preparation and an occasional 
call from the carpenter to his man. Her 
husband had gone to town to get some 
last supplies for to-morrow’s great sup- 
per, and just as she took out her cake 
and set the loaves on the rack in a 
brown beauty that filled the air with 
spicy fragrance, Ballard came into the 
shed, his arms full of bundles, and she 
ran to the screen door to let him in. 

“Why,” said she, “I didn’t hear you 
drive up.” 

“I stopped down to the old barn,” 
said Ballard. They loved to say “old 
barn”’ now, to remind themselves how 
soon the new barn would be ready for 
the winter. “I thougit I’d get the horse 
right out o’ the shafts. It’s terrible hot 
on the road.” 

He began unloading his parcels on the 
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kitchen table beside the cake, and Lydia, 
standing by, keeping the tale of them, 
said the list softly as he put them down: 
“Sugar, ginger, lemons— Oh, Ballard, 
you didn’t forget the tumblers?” 

“No,” said he, going to the sink for a 
dipper of water. “I left em in the barn. 
They’re all done up in straw, an’ [ 
thought I’d unpack ’em there this 
evenin’, after the men are gone.” 

“Yes,”’ said she, “that’s right. It ‘ll 
save my sweepin’ up. I guess I’ve got 
enough round, as ’tis.”” 

She gave a gay laugh that seemed to 
tell how equal she felt herself to clearing 
up any imaginable disorder, and, on a 
sudden wave of love for him and delight 
in everything, particularly new barns 
and new husbands and June days, ran to 
him and, seizing him by his big shoul- 
ders, gave him an ineffectual shake. 

“Well,” said Ballard, “what’s that 
for?” 

He had shaken himself a little oblig- 
ingly, to help her carry out the game, 
and now he put out a great hand and 
drew her closer. Lydia had never, even 
in the delirium of first love, confided to 
anyone her certainty that he was the 
handsomest man the town had seen, or 
the county, either—a blue-eyed, black 
haired giant, with white teeth and a 
ready smile. She had pronounced ideas 
about “acting foolish,” and when they 
were engaged she had walked as primly 
as a wife of many years. Even when she 
had been called on to defend her choice, 
she had not done it passionately, but 
with a staid decorum. And there had 
been a good deal of defending to do. All 
her large family had represented to her 
individually and with prophetic fervor 
that Ballard’s father and his uncle 
Benson and their father also had been 
drinking men, and that Ballard was ex- 
actly like them in looks and disposition. 
He played the fiddle, he knew every 
Tom and Dick, good or bad, in Tenter- 
den, and he was pfecisely the sort to be 
led away. This last was the only argu- 
ment Lydia allowed herself to answer 
with any precision, beyond reiterating 
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her intention to marry him; but here she 
did once, driven to exasperation, retort, 
“Maybe he will get led away, and maybe 
I shall be the one to lead him.” 

But she never told the story of one 
evening when, worried in spite of herself 
by these reasonable fears, she set them 
forth in a grisly gang before Ballard, 
just as they had been presented to her, 
and he laughed at first and then grew 
grave, and said: 

“T dunno’s I ever said so, but I ain’t 
no ways likely to take to drinkin’. I 
hate the stuff. I guess twas mother’s 
feelin’ about it, if it’s anything. But if 
you’d be any easier in your mind, I'll 
make you a promise.” 

And then Lydia saw the slightest little 
rift coming in the confidence between 
them and cried out: 

“No. I don’t want you should make 
me a promise. You don’t have to tell 
me what you are. I know.” 

And the little rift closed up and all 
was as it had been, except that he told 
her, in a few quick, moved words, how 
her love looked to him, and she tried 
to answer, and they both turned back to 
the blinding, beautiful moment as the 
time when they had really become man 
and wife in a way beyond the relations’ 
power to undo. And now Ballard stood 
gazing down at her, smiling at her fiery 
energy and inquiring, quizzically: — 

“Well, what you got to say? You 
needn’t shake a feller out of his shoes 
‘less’n you tell him what you're doin’ it 
for.” 

Lydia laughed and left him, to carry 
her cake off into the pantry. 

“T dunno,’’she said; “only, every- 
thing’s so nice—the barn an’ the supper 
an’ all. I dunno’s I ever had such luck 
with my cake.” 

“Oh, wait a minute,” said Ballard. 
*There’s suthin’ else I’ve got to fetch in. 
I left it in under the old lilac, so’s the 
fellers shouldn’t see it an’ guess what’s 
comin’ to ’em.” 

He went out again through the shed, 
and presently, while Lydia was testing 
the ham with her fork and screwing up 
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her face delightfully over the steam, he 
was back again, carrying a gallon jug 
of gray stone. Lydia, concluding she 
would give the ham twenty minutes 
more, put on the cover and turned about 
just as he was setting the jug on the top 
shelf of the open cupboard. 

“Why,” said she, innocently, “we've 
got plenty o’ molasses. I told you so. 
An’ you've been an’ bought a new jug.” 

Ballard, finding the shelf slightly nar- 
row, pushed the jug carefully back as far 
as it would go, and then turned round to 
her. He was smiling, but she thought, 
with an odd little pang of alarm, that 
he looked strange. It was as if he were 
about to tell her something he knew she 
did not want to hear. 

““No,”’ said he, “*’tain’t molasses.” 

“What is it, then?” asked Lydia, still 
innocently. “‘I dunno’s there’s anything 
we’re in want of you didn’t have down 
on your list.” 

“Well!” said Ballard. He went a 
step toward the door, took off his cap 
and put it on again, and smiled at her 
in a way she did not quite remember. 
It almost seemed as if she had never 
seen him smile in that way before. It 
was as if he half expected to be blamed 
and was begging off- beforehand. 
“Well,” said he again, “I met Cy Hol- 
den over to the store, an’ I happened to 
say we're going to raise the barn to- 
morrer, an’ he asked what we’re goin’ to 
give the crowd to drink. An’ I said 
lemonade an’ sweetened water an’ ginger 
through the afternoon, an’ coffee for 
supper, an’ he laughed.” 

“Well,” said Lydia, stoutly, a growing 
trouble in her mind, “I dunno what call 
Cy Holden’s got to laugh, if he is a 
newspaper editor. I guess we can carry 
out our raisin’ just as we're a mind to, 
even if he does want to get up a para- 
graph to put in his paper, how every- 
body acted an’ all, same’s he did that 
time o’ the Antiques an’ Horribles. I 
guess I wouldn’t let Cy Holden lead me 
by the nose, an’ I guess you wouldn’t, 
either, not if you stop an’ think.” 

Ballard was flushed and discomfited. 


He looked to Lydia as if he wanted un- 
easily to prove something and hardly 
knew how to begin. 

“T ain’t bein’ led by the nose,” he 
said, fretfully. “Only, you may say 
what you like o’ Cy Holden, but there’s 
no man in the town, or county, either, 
that knows old customs as he does. An’ 


he got tellin’ me what raisin’s used to 


be in days past, an’ it made what we’re 
plannin’ look mighty small.” 

“He’s a drinkin’ man,” said Lydia, 
perversely. The red had come into her 
cheeks, and her hands, hanging at her 
side, gripped into two little balls of fists. 
She was trembling all over, but that she 
hoped Ballard did not see. 

“TI dunno whether he’s a drinkin’ man 
or not,” said he, testily. ‘Well, yes,” 
he qualified, seeing her look of surprise, 
““T s’pose he does drink some, but it’s in 
his own home an’ it don’t affect us, one 
way or another. Folks say they have 
wine on the table, Thanksgivin’ an’ so, 
but ’tain’t our business.” 

“No,” said Lydia, clearly, “’tain’t 
our business, an’ our raisin’ ain’t his. 
Ballard, what you got in that jug?” 

“That’s an awful narrer shelf,” said 
Ballard, weakly, glancing round at it 
with a pretense of anxiety. “Any kind 
of a jar might send it off. I guess I'll 
take it out an’ hide it in the mow.” 

Lydia came a step nearer and laid a 
hand on his arm. She was no longer 
a bird of ruffled feathers, but smooth 
and soft like the bird flying down to her 
nest. 

“Ballard,” said she. “‘what you goin’ 
to hide it for?” 

“Why,” said Ballard, uneasily, “I 
don’t want any o’ the fellers to find out 
an’ get at it “fore to-morrer.” 

“What’s in it, Ballard?” she persisted, 
softly. “‘’Tain’t whisky. I can’t believe 
that.” 

“No,” said Ballard, bluffly, “’tain t 
whisky. It’s rum.” 

Lydia was not looking at him. She 
stood, her hand still on his arm, staring 
down at the floor. 

“*Twas the old custom,” said Ballard, 

















““WHY,” SAID SHE, INNOCENTLY, 


still in that tone of sulky self-defense. 
“Cy Holden said so. They always had 
rum at raisin’s, an’ everybody partook, 
the minister an’ all.” 

Lydia still stood in silence, quiet now 
as a partridge hiding her nest and done 
with fluttering. Should she remind him 
of that offer of his to promise her what 
she refused? Suddenly she thought not. 
She looked up at him and tears were in 
her eyes. 

“Oh, Ballard,” said she, “I’m afraid 
you've been led away.” 

“Led away!” said Ballard, withdraw- 
ing a step, so that her hand fell from 


hisarm. He was rather glad of provoca- 
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** WE VE GOT PLENTY 0’ MOLASSES” 


tion, because it seemed to justify him in 
his stand. “You act asif you’d ketched 


me drunk. I don’t mean to touch none 
o’ the stuff. ’Ain’t I told you I hate it?” 

“Well,” said Lydia, softly, “that 
ain’t no reason why we should set it 
afore anybody else.” And then the 
Bible phrase came into her mind and she 
added, “‘And cause them to offend.” 

“Oh, shucks!” said Ballard, taking 
another step toward the shelf. “I'll 
carry it out to the mow if you’re goin’ to 
feel so bad about it.” 

But at that instant came a voice from 
the shed, the voice of Jeremy Dayton, 
the carpenter. 
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“You there, Ballard? I wisht you'd 
come an’ take a look at them j’ists. The 
ones we laid out last night don’t seem 
hardly fair enough. Too many knots.” 

“All right,” said Ballard. 

He followed Dayton out of the shed, 
but the carpenter came back, a tall, 
stooping figure in his apron of bed- 
ticking, and flattened his nose against 
the screen door. 

“Smells mighty good in here, Mis’ 
Luce,” he said to Lydia, who still stood 
there in the middle of the floor. ‘I toid 
my wife I guessed you’d planned con- 
sid’able of a rinktum to-morrer, from all 
I’ve been able to smell.” 

Lydia, with a start, came out of her 
trance. “I guess everybody ‘Il be pretty 
hungry ‘long toward night,” she said. 
“Twill be as well to have somethin’ on 
hand.” 

“IT guess there won't be so many pitch- 
polin’ off the roof as there was when the 
old barn went up,” said Dayton. “My 
gran’ther used to tell me about the 
raisin’s in them days. I guess every 
man drinked as much as he could hold 
an’ then turned down some on the top 
o’ that. “Twas a wonder the buildin’s 
went up at all. Nobody never says what 
the womenfolks thought about it. I 
guess they were glad raisin’s didn’t come 
more ‘n once in a lifetime.” 

Lydia did not answer. She listened 
absently to his footsteps going out 
through the shed, and then slowly and 
thoughtfully went to the window and 
sat down in Ballard’s armchair. Her 
back was toward the shelf, but she could 
still see the gray stone demijohn sitting 
there like an unwelcome visitant. It 
seemed to be smiling maliciously, leering 
at her, and telling her that as genera- 
tions of wives in Ballard’s family had 
not been able to have their way, so she 
would not be able to have hers. She was 
not conscious of thinking or of planning. 
How could she plan? There was nothing 
to do. She sat there perhaps a half hour, 
her household tasks forgotten, the ham 
crying to be taken out and the fire sigh- 
ing for another stick, when she heard 


Ballard’s step again in the shed and 
came awake to the present and its call 
upon her. She got up hurriedly, went 
to the sitting room for the big platter, 
set it on the end of the stove, and 
carefully lifted out the ham. Ballard 
came hurriedly in and walked up to 
her. 

“Say, Lyddy,” he began, “I don’t see 
any need o’ your feelin’ as you do about 


—that. You know!” He jerked an 
awkward thumb toward the shelf. 
“*Tain’t but for one day, an’ it’s no 


more *n carryin’ out an ancient custom, 
same as Cy Holden said. An’ ’tain’t as 
if a man’s goin’ to get tight every day 
of his life jest because he’s took a little 
nip this one time. An’ if there’s any 
boys round they sha’n’t touch their lips 
to it. I promise you that faithful, for 
it’s no more ’n right.” 

Lydia looked up at him with soft, 
troubled eyes. But her lips were smiling 
a little, tremulously. 

“T ain’t goin’ to say another word, 
Ballard,” she told him. “‘See. Ain’t this 
a nice ham? I’m goin’ to stick cloves 
into it an’ sift cracker crumbs over it 
an’ cut little leaves in ’em, same as your 
mother used to. Many’s the time I’ve 
seen her do it.” 

But Ballard’s mind was not on kitchen 
recipes. He was bent on making up to 
her, she saw, with a heart aching over 
his goodness and his impetuosity, as 
tumultuous and remorseful as a big dog 
convicted of doing wrong. 

*“An’ it ain’t goin’ to set here to scare 
you into fits an’ make you get up all 
kinds o’ conniptions,” he said. “Tl 
carry it right off now into the barn, an’ 
you never ‘Il see it again, an’ ‘tain’t 
likely we shall have another raisin’ right 
away.” 

But at this a sudden unreasoning 
panic came over her and she felt she 
could only endure the existence of the 
thing if it were there under her eye. It 
seemed to her like a hostile beast she 
had to guard, defending her dearest and 
herself. If the beast got away from her 


and hid himself in some dark corner, 
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where only Ballard could find him, who 
knew whether Ballard himself might not 
hear that old eall of his race, marked 
with the evil impulse, and fall under the 
spell? 

“No, no!” she heard herself crying, 
and she went to her husband just as he 
lifted his hand to take the creature 
down, and held it in both hers. Against 
her soft heart she held it, as if she were 
defending it against ill. “Don’t you 
take it off out o’ this room,” she bade 
him. ‘You let it set right there.” 
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“Why,” said Ballard, amazed at her, 
“what you want it there for? I was 
only doin’ it to get it off your mind 

“T dunno,” said Lydia, wildly. 
“*Tain’t that I want it up there, but I 
don’t want it anywheres else. Mebbe 
it’s because I feel as if I'd kind o° pes- 
tered you an’ found fault with you, an’ 
if you carried it off “twould look as if 
you wanted to punish me.” 

Ballard laughed and drew his hand 
away from her. ‘ Well,” he said, “if 
that’s all, we'll let it set where ‘tis. 





SHE RAN OUT TO GET THE TABLECLOTH, IN THE FACE OF THE RISING WIND 
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Queer what a fuss women make over a 
thing like that. Well, no, I guess ‘tain’t 
queer, though. It’s only they’ve seen 
what comes of it if you carry it too fur.” 

He went toward the door, halted, and 
came back. 

“Funny,” he said, “how one thing ‘Il 
remind you of another. Once when I 
was a little feller father brought home 
some liquor, same ’s it might be this, an’ 
put it up on the upper shelf. An’ he 
says to mother, ‘Don’t you lay hands 
on that, now.’ I s’pose she had, some 
other time when he'd come home 
well, I guess she’d turned it down the 
sink spout more ’n once. An’ mother 
says, ‘No, Thomas, I won’t lay a finger 
on it.” I can hear her voice now. 
Mother had a terrible quiet voice. An’ 
father went up to bed an’ I says to 
mother—lI don’t b’lieve 1 was more ’n 
ten—‘I guess you want to lay a finger 
on it, don’t you, mother?’ An’ she 
didn’t answer a word, but she looked 
round at me, kind o’ white an’ tired she 
was that night, an’ says: ‘Come. It’s 
time for you to be in bed.’ So we both 
went up, but I didn’t get into bed. 
Didn’t dast, for fear I shouldn’t wake 
up. An’ when I thought they’d both 
got off to sleep I crep’ downstairs in my 
stockin’ feet an’ got the stuff down 
off'n the shelf—I had to climb up on a 
chair—an’ emptied it down the sink an’ 
filled her up o’ water.” 

Lydia was absorbed in his story. She 
looked at him with widened eyes. 

“Well!” said she. “I guess your father 
was pretty tried. What ’d he say?” 

“Never said a word,” returned Bal- 
lard. “I used to dwell on it a good deal 
an’ wonder why he didn’t. Sometimes 
I thought he concluded the boys over t’ 
the store done it, to play a trick on him. 
But one thing I never got over, an’ that 
was the way he must ha’ felt about 
mother. For she’d give him her word, 





an’ he no more doubted her than as if 
such a thing couldn’t be.” 

He went out now, down the steps 
into the shed, and Lydia, in a passion of 
competitive loyalty, called after him: 


“Ballard, I'll do the same. 
touch a finger to it.” 

She heard him laugh and toss back a 
quick assurance that she didn’t need to 
tell him that. That wasn’t what he'd 
told her the story for. He happened to 
think of it, that was all. And it seemed 
that now, having promised not to touch 
the creature, attack it, destroy its evil 
power, she could also stop thinking 
about it, and she fell upon the disorder 
in her kitchen and set it straight. The 
ham, when she left it, seemed to her a 
thing of beauty, vine leaves carved all 
over it, and flowers dotting it in pat- 
terns, with cloves for stamens. She had 
worked at it breathlessly, but just as it 
was finished and she had set it beside 
the cake on the pantry shelf, she glanced 
at the clock, surprised because the 
kitchen had suddenly grown dark. The 
clock reassured her. It wasn’t its fault, 
it told her, or hers. And then she looked 


I won’t 


out of the window and saw that the 


west was black. Lydia was afraid of 
thunder showers, but somehow to-day 
the prospect did not move her. She was 
still more afraid of the creature on the 
shelf. The disturbance of the air did 
excite her to an extreme nervous ten- 
sion, and immediately all her trouble 
over her enemy came back. She went 
out into the kitchen and drew up a chair 
in front of the shelves, sat down, and 
fixed her eyes on it. What a small thing 
it was, she thought, to disturb her peace 
for the day and ruin all her anticipations 
of the morrow—a squat, fat, hateful, 
obstinate thing, sitting firmly on the 
shelf and determined to sit there, no 
matter how she might stare it down. 
And she had foolishly signed away her 
power of even moving it, by promising 
Ballard she would not lay a finger on it, 
and this fervent determination in her 
heart to break no jot of her word to him 
and to be as honorable as his mother. 

It grew darker and darker and the 
thunder began to grumble overhead. 
There was no doubt the thing did leer at 
her. A flash of lightning came and an- 
other, and the thunder on the tail of it. 
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The storm was coming nearer. Ballard 
would be here presently, unless he was 
delayed by helping the men get their 
tools under cover. He always did run to 
her as soon as the lightning began, and 
she always hid her eyes on his shoulder 
with a desperate hope she never yet had 
told him, he was so likely to laugh at her 
conniptions, that, if one of them were 
to be struck, they might go together. 
Now, looking again out of the window 
at the coppery west, she came face to 
face with a sudden glare that lighted the 
back of the house and showed her the 
washing she had hung out that morning 
and quite forgotten, there had been so 
many more important tasks to do. One 
of the things was Mother Luce’s precious 
old homespun tablecloth she had been 
whitening and meant to use on her 
serving table to-morrow. She ran out to 
get it, in the face of the rising wind, un- 
pinned the clothes swiftly, and then, 
really because she was too nervous under 
the impact of the storm to distinguish 
between what need be done and what 
might be left, took in the line, wound it 


BE YOU, LyDDY?” 


on its reel, and ran in with it. And be- 
cause another flash of lightning sent her 
flying into the kitchen, she carried it 
with her and sat down, breathless, the 
clothesline in her lap. Then, her eyes 
again drawn to the leering creature on 
the shelf, she suddenly grew calm and 
knew what she was to do. Mother Luce 
was in it, too, this quick, desperate in- 
tention of hers. She almost heard 
Mother Luce’s quiet voice counseling 
her, “ Yes, daughter, that’s what you've 
got to do.” 

Lydia ran to the north window to see 
whether Ballard might be on his way 
from the barn to the house. He was not 
coming. Only the rain had begun now 
in sheets, and there was flash after flash, 
a blinding glare. She ran back into the 
kitchen, unrolled her clothesline, took 
one end of it with her to the shelves, 
stood on tiptoe, and passed it round the 
squat figure of her enemy. Then, with a 
delicate care, she drew the line after her 
until she had doubled it, and held both 
ends of it in her hand. Still holding 
them, she ran into the sitting room, and 
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looked back at her enemy securely on the 
shelf. The loop still lay at the back of 
his squat body and both lines were taut. 
And at the instant she was considering, 
with one wild appeal to Mother Luce, 
whether she should do the deed, she 
heard Ballard’s voice calling to her as he 
came running toward the shed: 

“Lyddy! Lyddy! Don’t you be 
scairt. I’m *most there.” 

On the heels of his call came a clap of 
thunder such as Lydia thought she had 
never heard in all her life before, and 
almost simultaneously heralding it, a 
flash of lightning that seemed to be 
throwing the world into sinister relief 
before destroying it. Lydia never knew 
whether she would have abandoned her 
design if it had not been for this world- 
destroying flash and crack, or whether 
the shock of it nerved her arm and threw 
all her emotions into as wild a disorder 
as the lightning flung upon the world 
without. But she gave a sudden jerk 
and desperately pulled in her line. 
Whether the creature had fallen from 
the shelf she did not know. If it had, the 
insignificant crash of its doom had been 
swallowed up in this greater crack that 
engulfed the world. And at that mo- 
ment she heard Ballard calling her again 
and ran, dragging her line behind her 
and reeling it untidily as she flew, up 
the stairs and into her own bedroom. 
And there she tossed the disordered 
mass of rope into her closet, shut the 
door on it, and threw herself on her bed, 
face downward, and began to cry. There 
Ballard found her, a shuddering little 
mass of disordered plumage, and put his 
cheek down to hers, in terrified interro- 
gation. 

“You ain’t hurt, be you, Lyddy?” he 
kept saying. “Tell me you ain’t hurt.” 

And the rain dashed against the win- 
dow and gurgled in the gutters and the 
thunder clamored at them while the 
lightning flashed as if it were trying with 
all its might to show that great roaring 
beast of sound the way to get in. Lyddy 
turned over and looked up into her lus- 
band’s face. 


“Ain't it awful,” she cried to him 
through the pother, “we don’t know 
what we be till we're tried?” 

But to Ballard this only meant she 
was confused and afraid. He sat there 
by her, while the lightning, Lydia felt, 
tried to get at her and show her what 
was likely to happen to deceiving wives, 
and the thunder roared out condem- 
nation. It seemed to her that if 
Ballard had not stayed by no one could 
tell what might have happened to her. 
When the thunder followed less quickly 
on the heels of the flash, he said, as he 
always did at that point: 

“There! Only see how long it was 
between. That shows it’s farther off.” 

And he recalled, with a little laugh— 
and this also he always did—how Grand- 
sir Luce used to count solemnly in the 
intervals between flash and peal. 

“Used to scare me ’most to death,” 
said he. “I wa’n’t afraid o’ the lightnin’, 
but that countin’ somehow was more ’n 
I could stan’.” 

The sun came out, not slowly, but in 
a glorious burst, and at the same in- 
stant a song sparrow trilled into song. 
And suddenly Ballard’s face grew grave 
and Lydia knew he was remembering 
the sight he must have seen when he ran 
through the kitchen, and that he was 
about to tell her he had found her fallen 
enemy and tax her with the deed. 

“Lyddy,” said he, seriously,“ I’ve got 
suthin’ to tell you.” 

“Oh, no!” said Lyddy. She crept 
nearer him and held to his coat with 
desperate hands. ‘Not now, Ballard; 
oh, not now!” 

But he paid no attention to her. He 
was evidently absorbed anew in the 
marvel he had met. 

““When I was runnin’ in through the 
shed,”’ said he, “there come that awful 
crack o’ thunder, an’ right in the midst 
on ’t there was a kind of a crash. 
*Suthin’ breakin’,’ I says to myself. An’ 
I stepped into the kitchen an’ looked 
round me—I was in a terrible hurry, you 
see, to find you. I knew you must ha’ 


run off upstairs—an’ I couldn’t stop to 
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look very careful—an’, besides, “twas 
dark—but when I got to the sill into 
tother room I smelt suthin’ an’ I turned 
back, an’ there “twas broke into forty 
million pieces, an’ the stuff runnin’ out 
over the floor.”” 

“Was it, Ballard?” said Lydia, tight- 
ening her desperate grip on his coat. 
“Oh, was it? Don't you tell me about 
it. I dunno how it looked an’ I don't 
want to.” 

“Why, no,” said Ballard, innocently, 
“course you don't know. You was ‘way 
off up here. Now, Lyddy, Ill tell you 
what I think 

“No, Ballard,” said Lyddy, desper- 
ately. “Don’t you tell me. You let me 
tell you.” 

“Don’t you talk about it,” said Bal- 
lard, tenderly. “You're all nerved up 
with the shower. No, 
what I’m goin’ to say 
is this. That shelf’s a 
narrer shelf. The jug 
didn’t set none too 
stiddy at the best, an’ 
that clap o° thunder 
jest jarred it right 
off. An’ this is what 
I'm comin’ to.” His 
voice deepened into a 
grave solemnity. “I 
wouldn’t say this to 
any livin’ bein’ but 
you—but, Lyddy, 
don’t you spose ‘twas 
ordained?” 

“Ordained?”’ re- 
peated Lydia. 

“Yes. There ’twas, 
that stuff you hate 
like p’ison—an’ when 
I smelt it runnin’ over 
the floor it come over 
me I hated it, too, 
wuss ’n I thought I 
did. Mebbe it’s the 
way you felt about it, 
an’ the way mother 
felt, an’ all—an’ suth- 
in’ says to me, 
“Twouldn’t be toe 
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much to b’lieve that clap o’ thunder was 
sent to jar it offn the shelf, so’s if there 
was so much harm in it as Lyddy ‘nw 
mother said, that harm won't be done.’ 
What do you b'lieve?” 

Lydia was thinking, her face hidden 
on his shoulder, but she did not speak. 

“You see,” said Ballard, his voice 
lightening a little, as if he were prepared 
now to laugh at his solemnity, “they 
say there’s special providences.” 

“Yes,” said Lydia then, “I guess 
there be special providences. Anyway, 
however it come about, I'm terrible glad 
it’s gone.” 

Then they talked a little about the 
raising and reminded each other they 
must go downstairs to supper. But 
while Lydia was smoothing her hair at 
the glass, Ballard said to her: 





AS, THAT STUFF YOU HATE LIKE P'ISON”’ 
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“ 


I’m goin’ down to sweep it all up 
‘fore you come, so’s *t you needn't ever 
have to think on *t again.’ 

And when Lydia went down he had 
gone out to milking and the sun lay in 
the kitchen, and the only trace left of 
her enemy was a wet stain on the floor 
and a taint of its evil breath. 

The next night Lydia wakened and 
turned to her husband. 

“Ballard,” said she, “what if I'd got 
somethin’ to tell you. Should you just 
as soon I waited till we’re old?” 

Ballard was very sleepy from the 
raising, and he only put out his hand 
and took hers and held it. 


, 


“Better tell it now,” said he, “an’ 
get it over.” 

“You said,” began Lydia, “I behaved 
as nice as your mother, an’ maybe be- 
fore yesterday I did.” 

“You're dreamin’,” said  Ba!lard. 
““Now you turn over an’ go right off to 
sleep.” 

And with the words he was asleep 
himself. Lydia did turn and looked at 
the moonlighted peace of their chamber. 
She heard the leaves moving happily, 
and the whippoorwill far away. Perhaps 
there were special providences, she con- 
cluded, and she smiled a little and con- 
cluded to wait. 


A LETTER 


BY ROBERT HILLYER 


AST night I wrote a letter to my friend. 
I said, “Come back, we two are getting old; 

Our separate lives wear on; the years are cold, 
And loneliness grows bitter toward the end.” 

I called you back, but you shall not behold 
Those wise, sad words that my desire has penned; 
Last night I wrote what I shall never send, 

The page your white hands never shall unfold. 


There in my desk it lies; pride guards the key; 
And pride, alas! is stronger than desire. 

Years hence, perhaps, some stranger pityingly 
Will yield the faded secret to the fire, 

Where it will join in dust those separate dead, 

Sorrow who wrote, and Love who never read. 

















FAERY LANDS 


OF THE SEA 


PART VIII—HIS MOTHER’S PEOPLE 


BY CHARLES 


HE hurricane season ended in a 

fortnight of calm before the trade 
came up from the southeast, announcing 
its arrival with a three days’ gale that 
caught our schooner among the outer 
islands of the group. It was by no 
means a great storm, yet the constant 
fury of the wind, unbroken by lull or 
gust, and the lines of huge breaking seas 
running under a cloudless sky, impressed 
me more than anything I have experi- 
enced in ships. By day we lived in a 
world of blue and white—pale blue sky, 
sea of a dark, angry blue, acres of white 
foam. To go on deck by night and 
watch the leaping ridges of salt water 
rear up to windward—formless, threat- 
ening, fringed with wan phosphorescence 
—was to revise any beliefs one might 
have had regarding the friendliness of 
nature. 

On the evening of the second day we 
were laid to under a rag of foresail, 
riding the seas obliquely, a few points off 
the wind. The schooner took them like 
an eider duck; it was so thick in the 
cabin that I slid back the hatch and 
squeezed through into the clean turmoil 
above. The mood of the Pacific was too 
impressive for pleasure, but I was glad 
at least of the fresh air, and able to de- 
rive a species of awed enjoyment from 
what went on about me. It may have 
been fatigue, or carelessness, or inex- 
perience—at any rate, the man at the 
wheel suddenly allowed the schooner to 
bear off; she was climbing the slope of a 
sea at the time—the crest of it caught 
her weather side with a crash, and next 
instant a rush of solid water swept the 


decks. Thin as the voices of sea birds 
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above the roaring of the wind, the cries 


of native passengers drifted back— 
“Aué! Aué!’”?—the hatch slid back 


abruptly; the skipper burst on deck— 
bristling, gesticulating, clad in a waist- 
cloth—to deliver an address in passion- 
ate Mangaian, insulting and only par- 
tially audible. 

Under the swinging lamp in the cabin 
I found Tari—our singular and _ philo- 
sophie supercargo, whose calm no ordi- 
nary gale could disturb—bending over 
his books, a bottle and a glass in racks 
at his elbow. A mat was spread on the 
floor, and on it—huddled under a quilt 
of bright patchwork—lay Apakura, his 
young native wife. Her feet were bound 
in a pareu, and the quilt pulled over her 
head, for the cockroaches were every- 


where. I entered my stateroom to lie 
down. A large cockroach, insolent and 
richly perfumed, trotted along the 


springs of the upper berth and halted 
just above my face. Waves of the hand 
had no effect on him—I had reasons for 
not wishing to crush him in his tracks. 
One of his comrades began a tentative 
nibbling at my hair—something tickled 
my foot. I started convulsively. The 
sudden rolls of the schooner flung me 
against her side; it was useless to try 
to sleep. As I sat down beside him, Tari 
closed his books and motioned me to fill 
a glass. 

A faint noise of shouting came from 
on deck; the engine-room bell sounded a 
peremptory signal. The hatch opened 
with a gust of spray—the head of the 
skipper appeared dimly in the swaying 
light. “ Atiu!’’ he shouted. “I’m going 
to run into the lee and stand off and: on 
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till this blows over.” The engine started 
and Tari and I went on deck for a 
glimpse of the land, looming close and 
vague in the starlight. Presently, as we 
took our seats in the cabin, the schooner 
ceased her violent pitching and began to 
ride a long,easy swell. Tari rose,stepped 
to where his wife lay sleeping, picked up 
the slender bundle in the quilt, and dis- 
appeared into his stateroom; next mo- 
ment he was beside me again, uncorking 
a fresh bottle of rum. 

““She’s had a bad time of it,”’ he said, 
“with a berth on the weather side; she 
was spilled on the floor half a dozen times 
before she gave up and came out here. 
I shouldn’t have let her come along—I 
had my doubts of the weather, but it 
was a chance to see the relatives she’s 
got scattered through the Group. 
They’re constantly visiting one another; 
blood means a lot down here, where they 
recognize degrees of consanguinity ab- 
surdly far-fetched to our minds. First 
cousins are like brothers, second and 
third cousins considered members of 
one’s immediate family, and so on 
through the descendants of remote an- 
cestors. When you stop to think of it, 
this respect for ties of blood in the iso- 
lated communities of Polynesia rests on 
a solid base.” 

I asked him a question concerning the 
end of these island people—whether they 
will fade away and disappear, like our 
own Narragansett and Seminole, with- 
out leaving their mark on the supplant- 
ing race; or whether they will be ab- 
sorbed gradually, developing in the 
process of absorption a new type. Tari 
set down his glass. 

“One thing is certain,” he replied; 
“if left to themselves they would soon 
be extinct. Wherever you go among the 
islands you will find couple after couple 
of full-blooded natives young, strong, 
wholesome, and childless. No doubt the 
white man is partially to blame, but for 
myself, I believe the race is worn out 
with isolation and old age. They are 
justified in their dread of being childless, 

but an infusion of European blood, how- 


ever small, works a miracle; you must 
have noticed this, to me a most striking 
and significant fact. It is the cross of 
white and brown that is repopulating 
the islands to-day; one can venture a 
glimpse into the future and see the pro- 
cess of absorption complete—the Poly- 
nesian is not fated to disappear without 
leaving a trace behind . . . and perhaps it 
will be more than a trace, for half-caste 
children cling strongly to the distaff side. 

“The question of half-castes is an in- 
teresting one, particularly to men like 
me—but it is a waste of time to struggle 
against nature; in the end the solution 
is nearly always the same. Varana’s 
children furnish the best example I have 
run across. You’ve never been to 
Rimarutu, I fancy; it is not often vis- 
ited nowadays. Probably you’ve never 
heard of Varana. And yet he was an 
extraordinary man, his life an almost 
unique study in extremes. Like every- 
thing real, the story has no beginning, 
unless one were able to trace back the 
strain that gifted the man with his ex- 
ceptional temperament; as for an end, 
that is still working itself out on Ri- 
marutu. It is, in fact, no story at all, 
but a bit of life itself, unmarked by any 
dominating situation—haphazard, in- 
conclusive, grimly logical. No one can 
know the whole of it—the play of mo- 
tives, the decisions, the pure chance— 
but I worked with Varana for years and 
have patched his story together after a 
fashion. Now and then, when the mood 
struck him, he used to speak of himself; 
sometimes at night when we were work- 
ing his schooner from island to island; 
sometimes by day, as we lay smoking 
under the palms of some remote atoll, 
while the canoes of the divers dotted the 
lagoon. On those occasions I had 
glimpses of a man not to be judged by 
the standards of everyday life—a man 
actuated by motives as simple as they 
were incomprehensible to those about 
him. His death, if he is dead— But I 
will speak of that in its place. 

“His real name was Warner—a big, 
blue-eyed man, slow-spoken and a little 
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dreamy in manner, with a heavy, blond 
mustache and a serenity nothing could 
disturb. I never knew him to hesitate 
in making a decision or to speak unless 
he had something to say. All decent 
men liked him, and the natives, who 
were better able than a white man to 
fathom his simplicity, took to him from 
the first. He had been miserably out of 
place in England—squeezed through 
Cambridge, which he detested, unhap- 
pily married, done out of a fortune by 
the defaulting brother-in-law whose last 
debt he paid, and divorced just before he 
came out here. 

“Tt is often observed that when an 
Englishman’s feelings are hurt, he 
travels, and in this respect Varana was 
not exceptional. One day, a little more 
than a generation ago, he stepped off the 
mail boat at Papeete—a rather typical 
English tourist, I fancy; dressed in a 
tropical costume from Bond Street and 
accompanied by an extraordinary quan- 
tity of luggage. At the club he ran 
across Jackson of the Atoll Trading 
Company. The old man liked him from 
the first and they used to spend the 
evenings together, lingering over their 
glasses, talking a little in low tones. A 
fortnight later Varana left as quietly as 
he had come—outbound in one of Jack- 
son’s schooners for a cruise through the 
Paumotus. 

“It was the year of the hurricare at 
Motutangi. Varana’s boat, commanded 
by a native skipper, had drifted through 
the Group in a desultory way, touching 
at an island here and there to pick up 
a few tons of copra or a bit of shell. One 
can imagine the effect on a newcomer of 
those early days among the atolls—long, 
sunlit days when gentle breezes filled the 
sails of the vessel skirting the shores of 
the lagoons—waters of unearthly peace 
and loveliness, bordered by leagues of 
green. And the nights ashore, when the 
moon rose at the end of a path of rip- 
pling silver, and the people gathered be- 
fore their thatched houses to sing... . 
It was not long before Varana realized 
that he had found his anodyne. 


“At home, he had been a yachtsman 
of sorts; by the time they reached 
Motutangi, the brown skipper was leay- 
ing a good part of the working of the 
schooner to his guest. They were diving 
in the lagoon that year, at the end of a 
long rahui on the shell—a sort of closed 
season, scrupulously respected by the 
natives; half a dozen schooners were 
anchored off the village, where every 
house overflowed with people from the 
surrounding islands, and by day their 
canoes blackened the water above the 
patches of shell. 

“The hurricane gave ample warning 
of its approach — Varana told me as 
much as that. He had spent the night 
ashore with a trader, whose old glass rose 
and fell spasmodically, sinking always a 
little lower, until it stood at a figure , 
which sent the trader off, white and 
cursing, to break open a fresh case of gin. 
None of the divers went out at day- 
break; with the other people, they stood 
in little frightened groups before the 
houses. The older men were already be- 
ginning to hack off the tops of the stout 
palms in which they planned to roost. 
By the time Varana came off in a canoe, 
the schooners were double anchored; the 
wind was shifting uneasily in sharp 
gusts, and a tremendous surf was thun- 
dering on the outer beach. The native 
skipper, like the people ashore, knew 
what was coming, and, like most of his 
kind, his spirit broke in the face of a 
large emergency—before the feeling that 
the forces of nature were about to over- 
whelm him. Well, I’ve been through 
one hurricane—I can’t say that I blame 
him much! Varana found him not ex- 
actly in a funk, but in a state of passive 
resignation, hoping vaguely that his two 
anchors would let him ride it out inside. 
The crew was clustered on the after deck, 
exchanging scared whispers. Varana, 
who had the instinct of a deep-water 
sailor, took in the situation at a glance, 
and next moment he had taken com- 
mand of the schooner. 

“Without a word of protest the men 
reefed, got sail on her, heaved up oné 
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anchor, and cut the other cable. Varana 
had very little to say about the rest— 
how he edged out through the pass and 
managed to claw off just as the cyclone 
struck Motutangi—but the story went 
the rounds of every group. All the other 
schooners in the lagoon, as well as most 
of the people ashore, were lost. How 
Varana weathered it without piling up 
his vessel on any one of half a dozen 
atolls is a sort of miracle. 

**A week later, when he had sailed his 
battered schooner—only survivor of the 
disaster—into Papeete harbor, he found 
himself famous by nightfall; the native 
captain gave him entire credit for the 
achievement. Old Jackson’s imagina- 
tion was touched, or perhaps it was the 
destruction of so many rivals in the shell 
_and copra trade—at any rate, he acted 
on impulse for once in his life, sent for 
Varana, and offered him a remarkably 
good berth with a fat screw attached. 
But the wanderer only smiled and shook 
his head—he had had a taste of the outer 
islands. . . . It shakes one’s faith in 
Providence to realize that most men die 
without finding the place in life for which 
they were designed. 

“It was old Jackson who told him of 
Rimarutu—probably during one of their 
almost silent evenings at the club. It 
was a mistake, Jackson thought, to be- 
lieve that a man could shut himself off 
from the world; the mood would pass in 
time, but if Varana wished seriously to 
try it he would find no better place than 
Rimarutu. There was some copra to be 
had and a little shell in the lagoon; the 
people numbered about two hundred— 
a quiet, pleasant lot, not given to wan- 
dering from their island. Varana had 
salvaged a few thousand pounds from 
the wreck of his affairs at home; Jackson 
helped him pick up a schooner at a bar- 
gain and load her with what was needed; 
there was some difficulty about a crew, 
but his uncanny gift with the natives 
got him five men content to follow his 
fortunes. On the morning when he shook 
hands with the old man, stepped aboard 
his boat and sailed out of the harbor, 





Varana severed the last tie with the 
world he had known. 

“I could tell you a good deal about his 
life on the island—I worked with him for 
nearly ten years. He began by renting a 
bit of land—for his store and copra shed 
—from the chief, and setting himself to 
learn the language. The Polynesian is a 
shrewd judge of character; they saw 
that this man was just, kindly, fearless, 
and to be trusted. Those who had trav- 
eled a little declared Varana a phenome- 
non—a white trader who respected 
women and never lay on his veranda in a 
stupor, surrounded by empty bottles. 
He seemed to know instinctively the 
best way to take these people, with 
whom, from the very first, he found him- 
self on terms of a mutual understanding. 
They regarded him with a mixture of lik- 
ing and respect, not accorded us, per- 
haps, as often as we are apt to think; 
he worked with them, he played with 
them, and finally took a daughter of the 
island as his wife—yet it was character- 
istic that he never permitted himself to 
run barefoot, and that, even after twenty 
years of friendship, the native entering 
Varana’s house took off his hat. I re- 
member Tupuna as a woman of thirty— 
tall, robust, and grave, with delicate 


_ hands and masses of bright, rippling 


hair; the years were kind to her—even 
in middle life she did not lose a certain 
quiet charm. Make no mistake—they 
were happily mated; this man, turned 
out by what Englishmen believe the 
highest civilization in the world, and the 
daughter of an island chief whose father 
had been a savage and an eater of men. 
She was not spoiled, like so many 
trader’s wives; when they had been on 
the reef she walked home behind, carry- 
ing the torches and the fish—but he felt 
for her an affection deep as it was unde- 
monstrative, a strong attachment, 
proven at the end in his own extreme and 
romantic way. 

“During the early years of his life on 
Rimarutu, Varana had enough to do 
with his store, his occasional trips for 
supplies, and his work for the better- 
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ment of the island people. He found 
them living on fish and coconuts, de- 
pending, for all their luxuries, on a 
dwindling production of copra. He 
showed them how to thin their palms, 
how to select nuts for new plantings, how 
to dry their copra with a minimum of 
effort. The shell in the lagoon was nearly 
exhausted; he persuaded the chiefs of 
the two villages to forbid diving for a 
term of years. After experiments con- 
ducted with Tupuna’s aid, he set the 
men to catching flying fish, which 
swarmed in the waters about the island, 
and taught the women to split them, rub 
in salt, and dry them on lines in the sun. 
Rimarutu is high as atolls go—five or 
six yards above the sea in spots; he laid 
out beds of puraka taro, and had pits 
dug on the higher portions of the island, 
lined the bottoms with rock to keep the 
tap roots from salt water, filled them 
with humus and topsoil—scraped up 
in handfuls—and planted breadfruit, 
mango, and lime, brought from the high 
islands to the north. At long intervals, 
when in need of something that only 
civilization could supply—paint, rigging, 
or a new set of sails—he went north with 
a cargo of copra and dried fish, and took 
on a brief charter with Jackson. On 
these trips he visited scores of islands, 
and came to know the people of a thou- 
sand miles of ocean. 

“Tt was not until his son was born 
that Varana began to think seriously of 
money. His daughters had given him 
no concern; he explained to me once his 
peculiar philosophy as to their future. 
Perhaps he was right. With their hap- 
piness in mind, he preferred to bring 
them up as island girls—without educa- 
tion or knowledge of the outside world, 
and no greater prospects than those of 
their full - blooded playmates — rather 
than give them the chances of the usual 
half-caste, half educated and partially 
Europeanized, whose most brilliant hope 
is marriage with a white man of the 
inferior sort. But the birth of Terii set 
the father to thinking. 

“The child was about ten when I saw 








him first—a fine, strong boy, very fair for 
a half-caste, with his father’s eyes, a 
high carriage of the head, and _ skin 
touched with a faint bloom of the sun. 
Tupuna was immensely proud of him. I 
was a youngster then and new to the 
islands, but I had heard of Varana before 
Jackson introduced me to him. It was 
at Jackson’s place, on the upper veranda, 
that he told me how he had leased 
Fatuhina; some one had spoken of my 
work. I had operated diving machines? 
He needed a man familiar with them, for 
he had leased an atoll with some big- 
shell patches in the lagoon, and ma- 
chines would be necessary to work the 
deeper portions. I was doing nothing at 
the time; I liked what I had heard of 
Varana, and I liked the man better still; 
in an hour we had come to an under- 
standing. I worked with him—off and 
on— from that time until the beginning 
of the war. 

“Without caring in the least for 
wealth, Varana had set out to make him- 
self rich. Long before I knew him he 
had decided the question of his son; 
Terii was to have the same chances that 
his father had had before him—was to 
see both sides and choose for himself. 

“Even Varana’s friends spoke of his 
luck; to my mind his success was inev- 
itable. Regarded with an almost super- 
stitious affection by the people of widely 
scattered groups, he possessed channels 
of information closed forever to the ordi- 
nary man. It was in this way that he 
learned of the shell in Fatuhina lagoon; 
perhaps he did not know that the native 
who approached him—one evening on a 
distant atoll—to speak casually of the 
matter and stroll away, had paddled 
across twelve miles of sea with no other 
object than to bring the news to Varana. 
When the Gaviota was beached, he was 
the first to learn of it—that affair alone 
brought him a neat fortune; and when 
men had fine pearls to sell, they saw him 
before they went to the Jews. By the 
time his son was twelve Varana was a 
rich man. 

“T was on Rimarutu when he left to 
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take the boy to England. Tupuna shed 
a few tears, but there was no scene—she 
knew he would return. ‘I go to take 
our son to my own land,’ he told her; 
‘there will be six moons before I come.’ 
Five months later I was waiting with 
the schooner when he stepped off the 
mail boat. That night, as he lay on a 
mat on the after deck, dressed in a pareu 
and a pair of slippers, he spoke of Eng- 
land briefly, in the midst of our talk on 
island matters. ‘Damned senseless 
treadmill,’ he remarked; ‘I can’t think 
how I stood it so many years.’ The or- 
dinary man, who had left home under a 
cloud of misfortune to return twenty 
years later—after wanderings in distant 
lands—with a fortune and a beautiful 
child, would have lingered not without 
a certain relish. But Varana was differ- 
ent; he grudged every moment spent in 
civilization, and lived only for the day 
when he would again take the wheel of 
his schooner and watch the ridges of 
Tahiti sink beneath the horizon. 

“The years passed rapidly and tran- 
quilly on Rimarutu. The days of 
Varana’s activity were over; he was no 
longer young, though he kept his store, 
and took the schooner out, at long inter- 
vals, for supplies. Then came the out- 
break of the war. 

“T was in Gallipoli when the letter 
reached me—written in the native lan- 
guage by Varana’s old mate. It told a 
story fantastically unreal—incredible 
from the viewpoint of everyday life— 
and yet to me, who knew him, as to the 
people of his island, the end of Varana 
seemed a natural thing, in keeping with 
what had gone before. Tupuna had 
fallen ill (the old man wrote) and had 
died suddenly and peacefully, as natives 
do. Varana stood beside her grave with 
no great display of grief, returned to his 
house and spent three days putting his 
affairs in order. On the fourth day he 
gave the mate a thick envelope of docu- 
ments, called together the people of the 
island, and bade each one of them fare- 
well. When he turned to leave they did 
not disnerse; the women had begun to 
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sob—they felt already the desolation of 
a final parting. It was the hour of sun- 
set, when the trade wind dies away and 
the lagoon lies like a mirror under an 
opalescent sky. . . . I can see in imagi- 
nation those simple and friendly island- 
ers, standing in little groups before the 
settlement—raising no voice in protest, 
moving no hand in restraint—while the 
man they loved walked to the ocean 
beach, launched a tiny canoe in the surf, 
and paddled out to the west. The near- 
est land in that direction is distant six 
hundred miles. When he had passed the 
breakers, they say, Varana did not once 
turn his head; the watchers stood mo- 
tionless while the sky faded, their eyes 
fixed on the dot that was his canoe—a 
dwindling dot, swallowed up at last in 
the night.” 

Tari ceased to speak. He was sitting 
propped on the lounge, arms folded, legs 
stretched out, eyes staring at the table, 
seeing nothing. Without seeming aware 
of what he did, he filled his glass, raised 
it to his lips, and drank. Presently he 
emerged from his reverie to light a pipe. 

“In due time,” he went on, “I had 
word from the lawyers, inclosing a copy 
of the will and informing me that I 
had been named executor with old Jack- 
son, who seemed to have discovered 
the secret of eternal life. There was 
also a letter from Varana, written after 
Tupuna’s death—a friendly and casual 
note, with a mere line at the end, asking 
me to do what I could for his boy. The 
land Tupuna had brought him was to be 
divided equally among his daughters; 
all the rest was for Terii, saving his 
parting gift to me. Only one condition 
was attached — Terii must visit Ri- 
marutu before inheriting the property of 
his father; once he had set foot on the 
island, he would be his own master, free 
to choose his path in life. 

“The boy was nineteen when the war 
broke out; he joined up at once as a 
cadet in the Flying Corps. During the 
second year I began to hear of Lieuten- 
ant Warner—he had shot down a Ger- 
man plane near Zeebrugge; he had been 
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wounded; he had received the Military 
Cross. Once I saw his picture in the 
Sphere—a handsome lad, very smart in 
the old uniform of the R. F. C., with a 
jaunty cap over one eye and ribbons on 
his breast. This was the little savage 
whose shrill cries I used to hear at dawn, 
when he raced with his half-naked com- 
panions on the beach! At the end of the 
war he was Capt. Terry Warner, a 
celebrity in a small way. ... I felt a 
certain pride in him, of course. We had 
done our best to meet, but something 
always happened to prevent my getting 
a glimpse of him. 

“T ran across him as I was homeward 
bound, leaving San Francisco for the 
islands. I had already gone aboard and 
was standing by the rail, watching the 
last of the luggage swing over the side 
in nets, when a motor drove up to dis- 
charge a party of men and women— 
fashionables of the city, from their looks. 
One of them—a lean, tanned boy, with 
the overcoat of a British officer over his 
civilian clothes—was saying good-by to 
the others, shaking hands and smiling 
very attractively. A little later, when 
the lines were being cast off, I saw him 
close beside me at the rail. A girl in 
blue was standing on the dock, waving 
upathim. ‘Good-by, Terry!’ she called. 
I looked closely; there could be no 
doubt—it was the son of Varana. 

“We had long talks on the voyage 
south; the lad had not forgotten me. 
The memory of the old life — of the 
island, of his mother, of his father— 
would always be fresh in his mind, but 
he regarded those days as a distant and 
beautiful episode, now forever closed. 
He was going to visit Rimarutu for the 
last time—to bid farewell to those who 
remembered him. He had not forgotten 
the friends of his boyhood; there were 
many little presents in his boxes, and he 
told me that the schooner—reported 
sound as on the day of her launching 
—would be his gift to Varana’s old 
mate. Afterward he would return to 
San Francisco, where opportunities had 
been offered him; he had brought let- 
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ters to America and had been well 
received. 

“The schooner was in port when we 
arrived. Varana’s mate met us on the 
dock; there were tears in the old man’s 
eyes as he took the boy’s hands in his 
own and murmured in a trembling voice, 
‘O Terii iti e.’ The tourists descending 
the gangplank looked with interest at 
the spectacle of Captain Warner almost 
embracing an old barefoot native, 
dressed in dungarees and a faded shirt, 
wrinkled brown face working with emo- 
tion. As Terii shook hands with the 
crew — some of them boys with whom 
he had played in childhood—I noticed 
that a phrase or two of the native speech 
came to his lips; twelve years had not 
been sufficient to blot out all memory 
of his mother’s tongue. 

“We had a long passage south, beat- 
ing against the trade; Varana had in- 
stalled an engine in the schooner, but 
time is cheaper than petrol in this part 
of the world. ‘Terii delighted in han- 
dling the boat; there was salt water in 
his blood, and his father had seen to his 
training in navigation and the ways of 
the sea. With each new day I perceived 
symptoms of a change in the boy. White 
suits and canvas slippers gave way to 
pajamas and bare feet; finally the 
pajamas were replaced by a pareu, taken 
from the trade-room stock. The sum- 
mers at home had not been wested; I 
used to watch him at the wheel, working 
the schooner to windward, an eye on the 
canvas aloft, steering with the easy, cer- 
tain movements of a seaman born. He 
was in love with the schooner before we 
had been out a week, and he had reason 
—Frisco-built for the last of the pelagic 
sealing, Varana’s boat was the fastest 
thing of her tonnage in the South Seas. 
More than once, in our talks, Terii 
seemed to forget the plans he had con- 
fided to me. She. needed a new 
foresail, the set of this one did not please 
him; he was going to have her copper 
renewed in places; she was getting dingy 
below; the cabin needed a touch of 
paint. At times, speaking of these 
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things, he stopped short in the midst of 
a sentence and changed the talk to other 
subjects. The language came back to 
him surprisingly; he was able to under- 
stand and make himself understood be- 
fore we raised the palms of Rimarutu. 

“The mate took her in through the 
pass. It was late afternoon, cool and 
cloudless, with a gentle sea nuzzling at 
the reef. The island was like the mem- 
ory of a dream—fresh green palms, 
snowy beaches. catspaws ruffling the 
lagoon in long blue streaks—so beautiful 
that the sight of it made one’s heart 
ache and the breath catch in one’s 
throat. A dozen canoes put out to meet 
us from the first settlement; there were 
greetings of friends and relatives, em- 
braces and tears. Terii lay silent, 
propped on his elbows and staring ahead, 
as we slipped across the lagoon; the 
island people spoke in tones so low that 
I could hear the crisp sound of the 
schooner’s bows, parting the landlocked 
water. The other village lay beyond the 
beach ahead of us, Varana’s village, 
where Terii had been born—a place of 
dreams in the mystery of the evening 
light. It was not difficult to guess at the 
boy’s thoughts—the moment was one of 
those which make up the memories of a 
lifetime. Every man has known them— 
rapture, pain, the enjoyment of supreme 
beauty, the flavor of exotic and* unre- 
peatable experience; but not every man 
is permitted to taste such contrasts as 
this boy had known in twenty-four years 
of life. . . . I was a little envious, I 
think, of the rarity of that poignant 
homecoming. 

“On the first evening, when we had 
greeted the people of the village, Terii 
was led away by his old aunt, Tupuna’s 
sister. Just before bedtime I saw them 
at his mother’s grave—a lonely shrine, 
roofed over in island fashion, where the 
light of a lamp shone on stunted bushes 
of frangipani. My eccentricities were 





not forgotten; they had spread my mat 
under the palms before Varana’s house, 
and toward midnight Terii came quietly 
and lay down close by. I was wakeful in 
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a reverie, living over the old days with my 
friend—wondering, with the usual idle 
and somber doubt, if we were destined 
to meet again. Low over the palm tops, 
a planet glimmered like a shaded lamp; 
the Milky Way arched overhead through 
a sky powdered with fixed stars—remote 
suns, about which revolve myriads of 
worlds like ours. . . . I rebelled at the 
thought that the strong soul of Varana 
should be snuffed out. Terii said noth- 
ing for a long time; I thought he had 
dropped off to sleep, but suddenly I 
heard his voice. ‘I have the strangest 
feeling to-night,’ he said, thoughtfully; 
‘if my father were here I could believe 
that I had never been away, that every- 
thing since I left—England, school, my 
friends, the war—was no more than a 
dream. I can’t explain to you, but 
somehow this island seems the most real 
thing in the world. I’ve been talking 
with my aunt—I’d almost forgotten her 
name, you know—and I managed to 
understand a good bit of what she had 
to say. . . . There is no doubt she be- 
lieves it herself. My father comes to her 
every now and then, she says, for a talk 
on family matters; last night he told 
her we would come to-day, and that I 
would stop here to take his old place 
among the people. It seems they are 
good enough to want me to stay—TI al- 
most wish I could. . . .’ 

“The drums were going at daybreak— 
the feast in Terii’s honor was the greatest 
the island had known since heathen 
days. The entire population was on 
hand; the beach black with canoes; 
dozens of good-humored babies on mats 
under the trees, with small brothers and 
sisters stationed to fan the flies away. 
The people sat in long rows in the shade, 
strings of shell about their necks, their 
heads wreathed in hibiscus and sweet 
fern. Terii was placed between the chief 
of the other village and Tehina, the 
chief’s daughter—a full-blooded Ri- 
marutu girl of sixteen—barefoot, dressed 
in a white frock, with gold pendants in 
her ears and a thick shining braid of hair. 
There is an uncommon charm about the 
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women of that island—a stamp of re- 
finement, a delicacy of frame and feature 
remarked as long ago as the days of 
Spanish voyaging in the Pacific. Blood 
counts for something in Polynesia, and 
one needed only a glance at Tehina to 
know that the best blood of the island 
flowed in her veins; her ancestor—if 
tradition may be credited—was in the 
long canoe with Penipeni when the god 
pulled Rimarutu up from the bottom of 
the sea. I like those people, and in spite 
of the night’s depression, I managed to 
enjoy the fun—I even danced a bit! 
Finally, I saw that the dancers were 
taking their seats; voices were lowered, 
heads were turned. 

“Tehina was dancing alone to the 
rhythm of a hundred clapping hands— 
in twenty years of the islands I have 
never seen a girl step more daintily. Lit- 
tle by little she moved toward Terii 
until she stood directly before him, in- 
viting him to’ dance, hands fluttering, 
swaying with an unconscious grace, smil- 
ing inte his eyes. Every head turned— 
there were smiles, good - humored 
chuckles, nudges—they were proud of 
this girl and anxious that the son of 
Varana should dance with her. They 
had not long to wait—next moment Terii 
had leaped to his feet and was dancing, 
with more enthusiasm than skill, to a 
long burst of cheers and clapping. 

“When the canoes put off at nightfall, 
I noticed that Tehina did net leave; she 
had stopped to visit her uncle, the parson 
of the village church. I saw Terii with 
her often during the days that followed 
—fishing on the lagoon, swimming in the 
cove, lying on mats in the moonlight 
where groups of young people were tell- 
ing their interminable stories of the past. 
He seemed a little shy of me, and no 
longer exchanged confidences in the hour 
which precedes sleep. One evening, 
smoking and strolling alone after dinner, 
I passed the parson’s house and became 
aware of the vague figure of Terii, walk- 
ing to and fro impatiently beside the 
veranda. He stooped—I heard the rattle 
of a coral pebble on the roof. A moment 
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later Tehina glided like a phantom 
around the corner of the house, and they 
went off, arm in arm, along the path to 
the sea. I thought to myself that the lad 
was not doing badly after his twelve 
years away from the island, but the 
blood was in him, of course; there was 
instinct in his manner of tossing the 
pebble and in the unhesitating way he 
had led the girl toward the outer beach— 
the haunt of dreadful presences, a place 
no ordinary islander would visit after 
dark. I fancied him sitting there—the 
rumble of the surf in his ears, watching 
the lines of breakers rear up under the 
moon—with Tehina beside him, admir- 
ing and afraid. When his eye was not 
on her, she would glance right and left, 
along the beach and back toward the 
bush, half expecting to see some mon- 
strous thing, crouched and watching 
with fiery eyes. As for the boy, one 
could only guess at the troubled flow of 
his thoughts, stirred by cross currents of 
ancestry and experience. In her own 
environment, Tehina was a girl to make 
any man look twice; for him, with his 
mother’s blood and the memories of his 
childhood, she must have possessed a 
powerful appeal—the touch of her hand; 
her voice, soft and low-pitched, murmur- 
ing the words of a half-forgotten tongue; 
her dark eyes shining in the moonlight; 
the scent of the strange blossoms in her 
hair. It was the test, the final conflict 
Varana had foreseen. I had my own 
opinion of the result, and yet the other 
life pulled hard. 

“The days passed in pleasant island 
fashion; the loading of the schooner 
went on; there was no mention ofa 
change in plans. The chief came to take 
his daughter home, and when she had 
gone, Terii spoke to me, not too con- 
vincingly, of his return to civilization. 
My trip.to Rimarutu was a matter of 
pleasure alone; I was already planning 
to take this berth, and was not sorry 
when Terii announced one morning that 
we would sail north that afternoon. One 
seems perpetually saying good-by down 
here—these islands are havens of a brief 
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call, of sad farewells, of lingering and re- 
gretful memory. Our parting from the 
people of Rimarutu was more than 
usually painful; they had hoped to the 
last that Terii would leave some word, 
some promise; but he remained silent, 
though I could see that the leave-taking 
was not without effect. 

“Finally the last canoe put off for 
shore; the anchor came up, the motor 
started, and Terii steered across the 
lagoon for the pass. The sails were still 
furled, for there was a light head wind. 
I watched his face as he stood in silence 
at the wheel; there was a look in his 
eyes which made me sorry for the boy. 
We crossed the lagoon, glided past green 
islets, and drew abreast of the other 
village. The people lined the shore, 
fluttering handkerchiefs, shouting good 
wishes and farewells. 

“Beyond the settlement the pass led 
out, blue and deep between sunken piers 
of coral, where the surf thundered in 
patches of white. All at once the old 
mate sang out and pointed—a dot was 
on the water ahead of us, a swimmer 
moving out from land to cut us off. The 
son of Varana turned the wheel; the 
schooner swung inshore; I heard a 
quick command, and felt the speed of 
the engine slacken. 

“Terii was staring ahead with a 


strange intensity—instinct or premoni- 
I looked again as we 


tion was at work. 
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drew near; a cloud of dark hair floated 
behind the swimmer’s head; it was a 
woman—Tehina! Terii sprang to the 
rail. A moment later she had been 
lifted over the side and was standing 
beside him in the cockpit—dripping, 
trembling a little with cold and fear, do- 
ing her best to smile. The mate was 
pulling at Terii’s arm and pointing back 
toward the village. A whaleboat had 
put out from shore and was heading for 
us at the top speed of the rowers; it was 
the chief himself, I believe, who stood 
in the stern and whose shouts were be- 
ginning to reach our ears. 

“Then Terii proved that he was his 
father’s son. He glanced back once, and 
then, without the smallest interval of 
hesitation, his arm went about the wet 
shoulder of Tehina. 

“*Full speed ahead,’ he ordered, in a 


cool voice.” 


Tari poured rum into my glass and 
tilted the last of the bottle into his own. 
The schooner was taking it easily with 
her engine at half speed, riding the gentle 
swell in the lee of Atiu. The ship’s bell 
rang twice, paused, and rang again, a 
sharp and mellow sound. It was long 
past midnight. 

“Tf you ever get down to Rimarutu,” 
said Tari, as he rose to go on deck, “you 
will find Terii there—he leaves the 
island even less than Varana did.” 
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LITERATURE 


BY WILSON 


NE of the most surprising lessons 

to be learned from a broad inter- 
pretation of history is the unimportance 
of artistic revolt. The artist class has 
always liked to think of itself as a rebel 
against the established order in society 
or in art. It has assumed that the world 
and the true artist are two who must 
ever remain unintelligible to each other. 
Working constantly under what amounts 
to a delusion of persecution, it has wel- 
comed misunderstanding, met it rather 
more than half-way, and actually em- 
braced it as proof of artistic integrity and 
an authentic mission. Whenever the 
artist has achieved undeniable popu- 
larity he has explained it away by saying 
that the Philistine populace esteems him 
for the wrong reasons, prizing in him the 
qualities which are purely incidental and 
unimportant, or which he has not at all. 
In one way or another he has found it 
always possible to iterate his cry of 
““Nobody understands me!” from Ho- 
mer’s time to ours, in every generation in 
which serious art was at all possible. 
Doubtless he will still be reiterating it 
with his last stroke of brush or chisel or 
the last click of his typewriter. And yet 
the final outcome of his protestant zeal 
has always and unfailingly been a singu- 
lar futility. 

There is a deep sense in which it is 
impossible to revolt against the cause of 
one’s own being; and the dominant 
spirit of a period is, of course, one chief 
cause of the artist’s being. Speaking 
broadly, the artist has always given his 
age exactly what it wanted of him. His 
supply has consistently met a real and 
widespread demand, and in most of the 
essential ways he has been quite as much 
the creature of his time as if he had ex- 
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plicitly set out to be just that. His rage 
against the conditions surrounding him 
turns out to have been an affair of ges- 
ticulations only. These may affront 
some of his auditors for the moment, but 
their chief use is to lash the artist himself 
into a creative frenzy, and incidentally 
to nourish his sense of his own impor- 
tance. He lives and dies believing him- 
self a bold insurgent; he even succeeds 
in making others think of him in the 
same terms—and all the while he is being 
truly a conformist of the deepest dye. 
The supply of art fulfils the demand, 
though neither artist nor public be aware 
what the demand is. Every great at- 
tempt at revolt is turned by the out- 
come into one of time’s laughing-stocks. 
For a believing age, devout art; for an 
embittered age, cynical art; for an age 
rasped and bored with excess of realism, 
romantic art—so it has ever been, as far 
as records and evidences go. 

And for a nervous age, neurotic art. 
There is the history of the present in a 
nutshell, so far as the present can under- 
take to see itself through the eyes of 
history. The contention underlying this 
article is that society is now afflicted 
with a case of bad nerves; that in the 
most striking of the ultra-modern ten- 
dencies in art and literature the neurotic 
element is uppermost, and that the 
rapid vogue of these ultra-modern ten- 
dencies is simply the answer of a ner- 
vously overwrought public to art in 
which it finds its own neurotic impulses 
perfectly reproduced. Suppose we put 
it, with but slight exaggeration, that the 
newest cults and coteries, with the pre- 
tentiously mystifying modes of expres- 
sion which they have developed, are the 
gesticulations of a patient who is rapidly 
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losing his self-command and falling into 
a nervous panic akin to mania. 

The artist is bound to be among the 
first to suffer from any social disorder 
because his nervous organization is of 
the most sensitive kind. He is now ex- 
pressing the general malady in modes of 
art which run parallel with the hysteria 
of a panic-stricken multitude. Especially 
in the books and magazines and poems 
which we may roughly group under the 
term “neo-literary,” the artist is exploit- 
ing the most salient characteristic of 
this age, or at least its most salient dan- 
ger — morbid self-absorption due to 
rasped, strained nerves which have tri- 
umphed over the controlling and co- 
ordinating faculty of reason. Great 
masses of humanity suffer conjointly 
from this excitation of the nerves at the 
expense of the mind, and as a conse- 
quence it is the most spasmodic, nervous, 
and hysterical sort of thing in literature 
which now finds it easiest to win a mul- 
tiplying audience overnight. Moreover, 
the nervous mania of the public and that 
of the artist presently become interact- 
ing. The artist lapses into still wilder 
paroxysms as the public applauds his 
expression of its own dominant trait; 
and the public also becomes more and 
more overwrought as it feeds on unbal- 
ance and unrestraint in art. Thus each 
of the two forces augments the other, 
and the process threatens to go on to 
some end which we cannot as yet 
descry. 

The neurotic school of art and letters 
likes to call itself “futurist.”” The future 
to which it unconsciously appeals is one 
in which, if we do not take care, we shall 
all be losing control of our nerves and 
shrieking dementedly and_ throwing 
things about. That future may be nearer 
than we dare realize. The more highly 
specialized literary fashions of the hour 
invite not so much the ministrations of 
the critic as those of the neuropath and 
the alienist. They affect, not art merely, 
but civilization. The breakdown which 
they portend involves a good deal more 
than some few erratic cults and coteries 
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in orange-curtained studios. It involves 
the nervous tissue of the race. 

The importance of the current literary 
revolt lies, then, in the fact that it is not 
a revolt at all, save in a few narrow and 
special particulars, but rather a betrayal 
of dangers and disorders common to 
society. It is the symptom of a disease 
which is both endemic and epidemic. 
Thus the present neo-literary drift, 
whether or not it is intrinsically impor- 
tant, is worth a moment’s very serious 
consideration as an index of the popula~ 
consciousness. The crowd’s mental and 
nervous state has been communicated to 
literature by a process analogous to 
electric induction, and is there registered 
with just enough exaggeration to empha- 
size and clarify the truth. It is not here 
proposed to weigh the esthetic merits 
and defects of futurist literature. Let 
these be what they may, there remains 
the importance of the newer cults as 
social symptoms of the common malady; 
and this affects us all, because it affects 
the body of which we are all members. 
No more conclusive reason could be 
offered for ascribing importance to even 
the wildest eccentricities of “futurism” 
in the arts. What we must try to read, 
obviously, is the relation of the symptom 
to the disease. And that we can best do 
by analyzing briefly, first the essence of 
literary neuroticism, and then the neu- 
roticism of the modern social organism 
at large. 

These two connected realities of the 
moment, although they have come to 
the same destination, have reached it by 
two slightly different routes. Funda- 
mentally, of course, the neuroticism of 
both artist and audience had its origin 
in the maddening complexity of modern 
affairs. Civilization has grown involved 
on our hands faster than our ability to 
administer it could grow; and as a result 
we are driven to the brink of hysteria, 
as a man is when harassed by more pri- 
vate worries than he knows how to cope 
with. When Mr. J. Smeaton Chase ex- 
plains the imagists, futurists, cubists, 
and their kind by saying that “Civiliza- 
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tion has got on their nerves, and they 
simply have to scream,” he clearly im- 
plies that these highly specialized artists 
express what the inarticulate crowd 
merely feels. But, though the general 
feeling and the special expression do in- 
deed hark back to the same fundamental 
cause, it is still true that that cause has 
operated in one way upon the artist and 
in another upon the common man. The 
great classes of society have succumbed 
to the actual physical conditions of mod- 
ern life and to the nervous unrest which 
these conditions breed. The artist is 
even more sensitive to this general ten- 
sion, and his balance would probably 
have been upset by it in any event; but 
the ostensible and immediate cause of 
his overwrought state is an insidious and 
false theory—a scrap of perverted sci- 
ence which he has invoked to dignify a 
weakness by parading it as a strength. 
So, while society is afflicted with a ner- 
vous panic of which it is barely con- 
scious, and which it would resist if it 
could, the ultra-modern artist has been 
busy inventing a philosophy to prove 
that his own case of bad nerves is really 
quite normal. He has glorified his own 
debacle; he has used his intellect to jus- 
tify the disuse of it; he has frankly com- 
mitted himself to the theory that pure 
neuroticism alone can be valid in modern 
art. 

For this reason it is desirable to pre- 
sent two separate accounts—one of what 
has happened to the artist in his pursuit 
of a fantastic theory which he has run 
into the ground; the other of the secular 
crowd, ignorant of theories and indiffer- 
ent to them, but vaguely aware of un- 
endurable stresses, and madiy whistling 
to bolster its courage up, somewhat as 
the literary eccentrics contrive philoso- 
phies to bolster up theirs. These two 
accounts we need to sketch before we can 
arrive at the common significance of the 
two parallel disasters or the possibility 
of a common cure. 

First, then, the analysis in brief out- 
line of the ultra-modern tendency in art, 
and of the theoretic claims on which the 


movement bases itself. What, exactly, 
do these various -ists with the geo- 
metrical names suppose themselves to 
be up to, and what are they really up to? 

In analyzing the basis of the “new” 
esthetics, it is neither possible nor desir- 
able to separate literature from the other 
fine arts. Futurists, cubists, vorticists, 
pointillists, imagists, spectrists, and the 
rest are all attempting to accomplish the 
same impossibility and overcome the 
same limitation in whatever art they 
occur. They are all serving the same 
theory and imagining that they can 
make it serve them. At the most various, 
they are simply parallel currents in the 
broad stream of tendency which is best 
named post-impressionism. This move- 
ment began in painting and sculpture; 
it spread into music; it captured, and 
now threatens to dominate, poetry; it 
has definitely invaded parts of the thea- 
ter, notably the ballet; and it is in proc- 
ess of invading the novel Of the major 
fine arts, architecture alone is compara- 
tively immune, for a reason which we 
shall encounter later on. Now, what is 
the theory, and what is the practice, of 
post-impressionism ? 

The theory is an unauthorized borrow- 
ing from science, and the statement of it 
needs logically to be preceded bz a slight 
excursus on the history of scientific 
achievement. Quite the strangest and 
most romantic fact about science is that 
it has always explored the remote 
provinces of knowledge first and the im- 
mediate ones last. Only after man had 
solved some great riddles of the stellar 
universe and placed the earth among her 
sister planets about the sun did he in- 
vestigate the earth itself, to harness its 
latent forces to his own requirements 
and experiment with its resources. And 
only when he had done this pretty ex- 
haustively did he allow his attention to 
come home to the nature and composi- 
tion of his own being. During the cen- 
tury past he has made extraordinary 
progress, through medicine and surgery, 
toward comprehending one-half of him- 
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self—the bodily half. The most tremen- 
dous achievement which remains to sci- 
ence is, inferentially, the exploration of 
the still uncharted regions in man—the 
relation between his mind and his body, 
occult veins of motive underlying his 
acts, dark recesses and sub-strata of 
consciousness buried from his own per- 
ception. The science or pseudo-science 
of psychology is busy investigating these 
regions, and its confident claim is that 
when the mental sciences have got their 
growth man will be able to pick his way 
about in the labyrinth of his own nature 
as he can now traverse the mapped and 
charted earth or calculate the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies; also that 
he will be able to harness and utilize the 
resources of his own being, eliminating 
waste of himself, just as the chemist and 
mineralogist can now exploit the proper- 
ties of inorganic matter. What are we 
to say to claims such as these? Well, 
science has done startling enough things 
in the past to prescribe a decently open- 
minded humility in the face of its most 
recent pretensions, and that humility 
even the least credulous ought to have 
no difficulty in paying. 

But the need for any such humility 
disappears at the point where we find 
the claims and assumptions of science 
parroted as an excuse for ignoring the 
very definite present limitations of the 
mind. When science becomes charla- 
tanry; when it falls into the hands of 
those who anticipate its conclusions 
without following its methods, and ex- 
ploit its data without the discipline of a 
scientific purpose—then our very respect 
for science becomes a reason for ques- 
tioning science falsely so-called, or 
pseudo-science masquerading under an- 
other name. Science is always fascinat- 
ing to the layman, and always dangerous 
—witness the use of hypnotism for popu- 
lar entertainment, the mésalliance in the 
ignorant mind between telepathy and 
spiritism, and the hundred species of 
quackery that still infest the province of 
medicine and surgery. There always 
attaches to scientific projects the danger 
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that we shall mistake hypotheses for 
proved results, apply in practice conclu- 
sions that have not been reached, try to 
benefit by what we have not assimilated 
or understood, and generally pluck the 
fruit before it is ripe. It is certainly not 
the fault of science that we incur this 
danger. It just as certainly is our own 
fault if we succumb to the danger. 

The post-impressionist has succumbed 
to it and is now scattering the proof 
through six of the seven arts. He has 
anticipated a conclusion which science 
itself has reached only as a hypothesis 
to be proved or disproved at some re- 
mote period—the hypothesis that all the 
operations of consciousness are one, and 
that they can eventually be fused to- 
gether. Science, it would seem, is per- 
petually trying to reveal a basic unity 
under the surface appearance of dis- 
unity. It proved that the earth was one 
with the stellar universe, and it proved 
that man was one with his earth, though 
neither of these things appeared to be 
true. Now it is trying to find in human 
consciousness a unity which no one actu- 
ally experiences. We perceive, we feel, 
we will, we imagine, we remember, we 
reason; and these appear to be separate 
functions, at best very imperfectly co- 
ordinated. The consciousness works like 
a town meeting of unruly and obstreper- 
ous members, presided over by the rea- 
son as a sort of acting moderator or 
chairman, and reduced thereby to a 
working compromise between order and 
chaos. It is the reason, dominating the 
will, which seems to keep our other func- 
tions from flying off with us at all sorts 
of useless tangents. When the reason 
breaks down or is overruled, we do go 
off at a tangent, with consequences vari- 
ously calamitous, ranging all the way 
from a stubbed toe to a shattered mind. 
Science is now trying to demonstrate 
that, if we can break down the wall be- 
tween our conscious and subconscious 
selves and learn to control the subliminal 
layers of consciousness, all these various 
faculties will appear as the harmonious 
parts of one faculty. Then, mature in 
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self-knowledge, we shall perceive, feel, 
will, imagine, remember, and reason in a 
single effortless operation of the brain 
and the senses. All consciousness will 
then become simple, absolute, flat per- 
cipience; seeing will be thinking, and 
feeling will be knowing; an emotion will 
be just as logical as a syllogism, and a 
syllogism just as emotional as a passion. 
It is this remote, faint possibility of sci- 
entific research which the post-impres- 
sionist accepts as an achieved fact, and 
tries to use as the basis of whatever art 
he practises. What the arts are now ex- 
perimenting with, to their present detri- 
ment and future peril, is precisely this 
unproved theory of the unity of mind. 
Let us have it in the post-impression- 
ist’s own words. Says E. E. Cummings, 
an imagist poet and critic of art, defend- 
ing the primitive style which usually 
goes with post-impressionist sculpture: 


To analyze child art in a sentence is to say 
that houses, trees, smoke, people, etc., are 
depicted not as nouns, but as verbs. 
Consequently to appreciate child art we are 
compelled to undress one by one the soggy 
nouns whose agglomeration constitutes the 
mechanism of Normality, and finally to lib- 
erate the actual crisp organic squirm—the Is. 

With a slightly more conventional 
felicity, Evelyn Scott expresses the same 
meaning: 

From the center of an emotional convic- 
tion we may express that conviction in its 
own terms, terms of the senses, of the sub- 
consciousness which the senses feed. Then 
our thoughts, liquid with emotion, unfurl 
mysteriously from the depths like aquatic 
plants seeking the light. When we speak in 
this manner we become poets whether the 
medium of our utterance be the pen, the 
chisel, or the brush. 


There you have it. The futurist of 
whatever school, exploiting whatever 
technic or lack of technic, is always 
concerned to undress soggy nouns and 
prove that they were really verbs all the 
time; his functioning always insists on 
going counter to the mechanism of Nor- 
mality; he always merely allows parts of 
himself to unfurl mysteriously from the 


depths like aquatic plants. The imagist 
poet, for example, demands that a poem 
shall be a clear visual or sensory image, 
the image an emotion, the emotion a 
thought mobilized, and the thought 
identical with the means of its expres- 
sion. Such is the affirmation of his alle- 
giance to a theory of consciousness which 
may not be proved for another millen- 
nium, or made practically serviceable 
for another millennium after that. The 
post-impressionist is living in a psycho- 
logical Utopia and deluding himself into 
thinking that it is as real as Greenwich 
Villaze. 

But wherein lies the disaster which, I 
have insisted, is inseparable from this 
theory? Why, it lies in the exclusion 
from art of everything except raw sensa- 
tion. For all practical purposes of man- 
to-man communication in this second 
decade of the twentieth century, the old- 
fashioned pluralistic theory of conscious- 
ness is true, and there is no such unity 
of consciousness as the imagist poet pre- 
supposes. He gains the immediacy he 
seeks, but he gains it only by leaving out 
the most important of his mental fune- 
tions—reason and will. These are felt 
as interfering with the unity of sensa- 
tion which he requires, so he will have 
none of them. You cannot let a thought 
unfurl mysteriously from the depths of 
your being if the reason is on deck to 
inform you, perhaps, that it is an absurd 
or unintelligible or totally negligible 
thought. Therefore, you use your will to 
unthrone your reason and hold it in 
abeyance; and while these two are so 
occupied fancy and emotion and the rest 
can unfurl as capriciously as they choose. 
It is the imagist’s avowed ideal to think 
with his sensory apparatus alone; and, 
having thrown away all his normal in- 
hibitions, he is free to treat every ran- 
dom grotesquerie that comes out of him 
as a thing sacred and inviolable, which 
to alter or censor wére to profane. In 
other words, the imagist and his con- 
fréres not only justify the neurotic ele- 
ment in art; they have no toleration for 
anything but the neurotic element. 
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In effect, we have seen, this premature 
theory reduces all art to bare momentary 
sensation, the one experience which ever 
does have complete immediacy. But 
here enters another disastrous considera- 
tion. Momentary sensation is also the 
one experience in the world which no 
means known to art has ever succeeded 
in communicating. It has immediacy, 
but only to one person at one instant. 
It cannot be transmitted to others; it 
cannot even be perpetuated for oneself. 
A sensation is a drop in the stream of 
consciousness—having flowed by a given 
point, it can never return to it. Evea the 
memory of it is a quite new sensation. 
Because sensations cannot be shared it 
is literally true that the neo-literary 
poets, whose apparent idea it is to strip 
themselves bare of every reticence, actu- 
ally surround themselves with a smoke- 
screen of the most awful privacy. Their 
doctrine and their practice logically de- 
mand a world in which every man shall 
be his own poet-laureate and every poet 
his own complete and ideal audience. 
But in that world no man would ever 
need put black words on white paper, for 
every instant of every man’s conscious 
life would be a new and living poem. 

This deference to unique sensations— 
all sensations are unique—and this whole 
notion of creating perfect art simply by 
letting oneself go—what do they mean 
if not that the ultra-modern artist has 
become obsessed by the meaningless 
term “self-expression”? “‘Self-expres- 
sion” means nothing because it includes 
everything. The human animal is sen- 
tenced to express himself in whatever he 
does; it is one of the conditions of ex- 
istence. A man screaming in delirium or 
muttering in intoxication expresses him- 
self—and by the imagist’s system of tol- 
erating no inhibitions, no checks and 
The trick of art is not to ex- 
To 


balances. 
press, but to communicate oneself. 


do that, you have to make compromises, 
utilize an existing technic or create a 
new one, reduce your meaning to some 
degree of form, obey the laws of the 
human attention and receptivity. And, 
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most important of all, you must take 
your material out of something that can 
be communicated. You cannot com- 
municate a sensation; you can only com- 
municate the fact that you have had it, 
which is of value to no one except your- 
self. These may be unpleasant restric- 
tions, but they are certainly inalienable 
from art, and to ignore them, as futurist 
art does, is to render meaningless the 
whole task of production and publica- 
tion. The futurist poets are using a tele- 
phone system which has plenty of indi- 
vidual transmitters, but no receivers. 
They excrete sensations and secrete 
everything else, including the meaning of 
the sensations. The imagist always 
means something intensely satisfying to 
himself, but he means nothing to me 
when, for instance, I hear him 


frankly 

admitting i have been true 
only to the noise of worms 

in the eligible day 

under the unaccountable sun. 


That is the sort of thing which comes of 
the neurotic pseudo-scientific theory 
now used to define perfect art as just the 
content of somebody’s consciousness at 
a given instant. 

The post-impressionist dogma is sub- 
jected to a valuable pragmatic test when, 
in architecture, it bumps against exactly 
these problems, in a form so concrete 
that they cannot be dodged. Since they 
can be neither dodged nor solved, post- 
impressionism has simply left architect- 
ure alone. No one wants to live in a 
house or work in an office which is 
merely the content of an instant of con- 
sciousness, or a crisp organic squirm, or 
an aquatic plant unfurling. A practica- 
ble structure must have assimilated 
quite a number of bothersome engineer- 
ing principles, and made compromises 
with a proved technic of construction; 
it must even make concessions to such 
things as fire laws, which decline to be 
interpreted futuristically, and before 
which the first fine careless rapture of a 
vorticist’s spontaneity would wither like 
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a frosted leaf. Now, a good painting or 
poem or novel is something that can be 
lived in spiritually, just as a good build- 
ing can be lived in physically. Like the 
building, it must serve you in some way; 
it must splice on to some felt need or 
desire of yours, and take implicit account 
of your actual qualities, including your 
limitations. The difference between the 
art of building and these other arts is 
this: in the studio or in print you can 
pretend that time is space, or that sound 
is color, or that the human body is cubes 
and prisms, without the slightest detri- 
ment to any one’s practical conven- 
ience, whereas a tolerable dwelling-house 
has got to be something more solid than 
a bit of refraction through somebody’s 
consciousness. The house in a picture 
may be an active verb, if you care to 
make it so; but the house on our village 
street has got to be a fairly static noun, 
even at the risk of being a “soggy” one. 
But the arts at bottom have no essential 
difference of purpose. All self-justifying 
art has the same beauty-in-utility. It 
would be salutary and chastening for the 
post-impressionist to draw the obvious 
lesson from his own non-appearance in 
architecture. 

The truth is that there is a degree of 
actual peril in the theory which makes 
uncontrolled intuition the ultimate fine 
fruit of consciousness. The neurotic 
theory, consistently followed out—and 
the imagist does follow it out to its re- 
ductio ad absurdum—induces a quite 
definitely neurotic condition in the indi- 
vidual, even if he be normal to begin 
with. It leads him by degrees into the 
exact state of a man whose nerves are 
set twitching and jangling by a combina- 
tion of overwork, worry, insomnia, and 
black coffee. How does such a man be- 
have? He is incapable of sustained at- 
tention. He cannot long focus his 
thought on one thing, or work a labori- 
ous problem through to its solution. His 
mind, as well as his body, is fidgety. He 
cannot work against resistance; when a 
problem increases in difficulty he shoves 
it aside for something easier, and forgets 
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ever to return to it. He achieves frag- 
ments rather than wholes. He loses his 
sense of proportion, of relative impor- 
tances; he loses his sense of humor, 
which is often the same thing. At one 
moment everything seems to matter 
enormously, and he is stung and har- 
rowed by the most ludicrous trifles; at 
another moment nothing seems to mat- 
ter at all, and he sends everything flying 
in disgust. He very easily persuades 
himself that everything is leagued in a 
conspiracy to make him uncomfortable 
or unsuccessful. This is the beginning of 
delusions of persecution, which are one 
beginning of mania. 

Is not this a very close parallel to the 
condition of the futurist poet? He, too, 
has a capricious and spasmodic atten- 
tion; his creativeness is nervous and 
impatient and short-winded. He is a 
fidgety performer to a fidgety audience, 
and his longest opus can be re-read 
twice in the space of half a cigarette. 
Even within the single poem he is prone 
to skip inconsequentially about. He 
drops his design impatiently without 
finishing it; he darts off into a paren- 
thesis and never comes back. After he 
has left the most essential things unex- 
plained, he curses you for a dullard be- 
cause you do not understand him. Ina 
word, his behavior shows all the symp- 
toms commonly associated with the loss 
of co-ordination which is the penalty for 
abusing one’s nerves and throwing on 
them a greater weight than they were 
meant to bear. 

But the most hopeless fact about his 
condition is that he himself is trying 
desperately to be proud of it. The new 
subjectivism borrows from science in 
order to rationalize its sensitivities and 
debilities and morbid self-absorptions; 
and thus it grows by what it feeds on, 
first evolving philosophies to prove that 
its state of excitation is normal, and then 
letting those philosophies lash it into still 
more unbridled paroxysms. 


So much for the misapplied theory 
which has helped set the artist’s nerves 
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a-quiver and incited him to the fantastic 
extremes of post-modern art, literary 
and other. Meanwhile, what has been 
happening to the public, the common 
run of men and women? 

One obvious thing that has happened 
to it is its momentary acceptance of 
futurist art, with special reference, of 
course, to imagist poetry. Persons who, 
fifteen years ago, could not have been 
bribed even to read verse of any kind 
are now writing verse of the sort called 
“free,” and getting it published, too. 
This “new” poetry, besides having in- 
vaded the established magazines, has 
called into being a flock of new maga- 
zines, as well as volumes uncounted. The 
anthologies of the new poetry published 
during the past five years would make a 
small library; no movement was ever so 
prolific of anthologies. Almost every- 
body seems to be writing vers libre, and 
the remaining few seem to be reading it. 
If there is any one left who does neither, 
he at least reads parodies of it. As a 
natural and timely butt for the joke- 
smith, free verse now ranks with national 
prohibition and the Ford automobile, to 
the temporary neglect of college profess- 
ors and mothers-in-law. In brief, we are 
all aware that something is happening 
to the arts. Futurism has acquired un- 
deniable prestige, as anything must to be 
caricatured in the daily press. 

This prestige is to be explained only 
by the fact that all society is more or less 
affected by the same tendency to over- 
wrought nerves which has created futur- 
ism. Is not this indeed the fact? When 
you look through the head-lines of each 
morning’s news, there sweeps over you 
very much the same impression which 
you get from reading a _neo-literary 
magazine—the impression of being made 
to stare at the reflex twitchings and 
orgasms of a mass of exposed and tor- 
tured ganglia, disconnected from the 
brain which ought to be regulating them. 
Few persons, probably, will care to resist 
the general thesis that society as a whole 
is subconsciously afflicted with an attack 
of bad nerves. As a consequence of the 
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war, the expectations and illusions of 
various sorts dashed by the peace, the 
breakdown of political and social phi- 
losophies, the economic impasse, the 
material horrors still being faced by 
despairing millions, the unsettled condi- 
tion of everything now, and the blank 
uncertainty of the future, the world at 
large is in a frightful nervous panic. The 
sign and proof of this is that, by common 
consent, in this wretched state of seeing 
things we see so many things that are 
not there. We shudder and avert our 
eyes from horrors that do exist, and then 
stare with insane fixity at horrors of our 
own invention, until we become ob- 
sessed by them. The world since the war 
is a good deal like a man so torturing 
himself with fears that his house may 
burn down that he can pay no attention 
to the very real broken windows and 
leaks in the roof. The society exhibited 
to our eyes in nearly every news and 
editorial column of every morning’s jour- 
nal is a society at the brink of nervous 
wreckage. Remember that this is a 
“realistic” age, which frankly goes to 
literature in order to find its own traits 
verified, excused, sanctioned, flattered, 
its limitations praised as virtues. When 
such an age finds the illusion of pleasure 
in such literature as we have described 
what can it mean if not that the world, 
too, is surrendering itself to haphazard, 
random sensation—living on its nerves, 
in peril of a collapse? 

It is worth while to remark here upon 
the fact that in general affairs one of the 
sexes is supplying an exact counterpart 
of what has happened to the artist. The 
analogy between women and artists is 
almost proverbial. Though women are 
perhaps at bottom more realistic than 
men, the conditions of their life in the 
past have conspired to render them more 
sensitive, more nervous, more introspec- 
tive, and less capable of resistance under 
some kinds of duress. Like artists, they 
have had the constant sense of under- 
going a prolonged strain—the strain of 
repression and curtailment by conditions 
which they did not create and which are 
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in large part distasteful to them. This 
sense of strain has accumulated as the 
force behind revolt and “emancipa- 
tion”: and one of its results is a some- 
what new kind of woman, at her best a 
hypersensitive and tortured idealist, at 
her worst a madly adventurous experi- 
menter in physical and intellectual sen- 
sation. 

Both types and the intermediate ones 
are analyzed, by the way, in a recent 
novel which is quite the shrewdest exist- 
ing comment on the ultra-modern stu- 
dio “intellectual” —Debatable Ground. 
And, as the author, G. B. Stern, points 
out, the existence of this “new” woman 
practically necessitates the evolution 
of a “new” man to correspond —a 
man, that is to say, who will make a de- 
liberate art of existing for sensations. 
Thanks in some degree to woman, the 
new subjectivism of art is being carried 
over into life. If there is any one quality 
which the race has disproportionately 
developed in the generation past, that 
quality is ingrowing self-consciousness. 
We are now as absorbed in the vibra- 
tions of our own nerve cells as the 
Elizabethans were in exploration and 
discovery of the New World. The thrill 
which the early voyagers got out of their 
search for the Northwest Passage we 
are trying to get out of psychoanalysis. 

There is another thing which is becom- 
ing as distorted as the human mind, also 
as a result of nervous self-concentration 
—TI mean the art of prose. If imagist 
poetry is evidence about the mental con 
dition of “intellectuals,” imagist prose 
is evidence of the condition of Every- 
man; for the prose of books is always 
near to common speech, and has no other 
great source of influence or replenish- 
ment. Just at present it is not being re- 
plenished; it is being depleted. 

It was Alfred Jingle who, eighty years 
ago, became the original imagist in prose 
—and Jingle, as we all remember, was a 
sort of nervous jumping-jack. Here is a 
specimen of his style: 

Conquests! Thousands. Don Bolaro Fizz- 
gig — Grandee — only daughter — Donna 


Christina—splendid creature—loved me to 
distraction — jealous father — high - souled 
daughter — handsome Englishman—Donna 
Christina in despair—prussic acid—stomach- 
pump in my poertmanteau—operation per- 
formed—old Bolaro in ecstasies—consent to 
our union—join hands and floods of tears— 
romantic story—very. 


Who would then have supposed that this 
idiom (dotted, however, instead of 
dashed) was to become the language of 
the future? Yet so it has become; one 
has only to thumb over the pages of an 
armful of respectable novels to find the 
rows of dots which prove it. The fash- 
ionable style of this decade runs to verb- 
less sentences and inarticulate gaspings 
after the inexpressible, with files of dots 
to label its innuendoes, tangential mean- 
ings, and overtones—the things which 
‘an be felt but not said. The dotted 
style, as I take the liberty of naming it, 
is based on the idea that an elision is as 
good as a meaning any day, if not rather 
better. If you can’t utter it, or haven’t 
the patience, hint that it is unutterable. 
If you can’t draw, put on a blob of 
paint, smear it round with your thumb, 
and call it a perfectly subjective and 
naive expression of your inner conscious- 
ness. The modern stylist’s frayed nerves 
have given out under the intense effort 
of lucid self-communication, and the in- 
evitable result is that prose responds to 
the slipshod and elliptical spoken lan- 
guage of a nervous generation. Inci- 
dentally, this new idiom makes one won- 
der why we should educate youth to 
write syntax, coherence, rhetoric—in 
fine, prose—if the literature of to-mor- 
row is to consist of raw impressions 
jotted down as they occur, in a species of 
nervous rhetorical shorthand. 

It would seem that all these perverted 
momentary tendencies must be corrected 
sooner or later by that permanent reality, 
so despised of artists and intellectuals, 
the practical consideration. It is just that 
consideration, we saw, which has saved 
architecture from the futurist disinte- 
gration. It operates sooner or later in 
every province of human affairs. Carry 
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folly far enough, and the reaction to wis- 
dom becomes a sheer physical necessity. 
Pacifists and socialists fight when their 
country is invaded, doctrine or no doc- 
trine; workers work when it is that or 
starve; capital comes to terms when 
confiscation is the penalty of arrogance; 
and all society will come to grips with its 
real problems when the penalty of not 
solving them mounts prohibitively. In 
the same way, hysteria and nervous self- 
absorption and the quest of sensation for 
its own sake will cure themselves by 
creating at length a state of things in 
which their continuance will be intoler- 
able. And when society is self-cured by 
its own dire necessities, then its diseased 
arts will be restored to health. 

All this is rather desperate. Shall we 
never take the stitch in time that saves 
nine? Shall we make no provision for 
clothing ourselves spiritually until the 
present wretched garments are rags at 
our feet and we behold ourselves stripped 
to the winds? Is there no resort but to 
let things go from bad to worse until they 
can no longer be borne? Such questions 
we dare not answer. But at least we can 
see that it is time for some one to re- 
affirm a few simple and basic facts 
which, if accepted, might help curtail the 
present spread of this nervous mania 
among us, which might at least enable 
the patient to see what is the matter 
with himself, and stop protesting that 
he never felt better in his life. There are, 
after all, a few simple truths which 
cannot be changed by going into spasms 
about them. One of these is that ingrow- 
ing self-consciousness, which leads always 
to philosophic or esthetic anarchy, is 
an unhealthful condition for the mind of 
man the social animal. Mostly, he cannot 
live to himself alone and keep his sanity, 

It is the attempt to push introspection 
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one step farther than it has ever gone 
that has upset the balance of our facul- 
ties and exalted. the nerves at the ex- 
pense of the mind. We have allowed our- 
selves to be captivated by the sound of 
some formule caught up fro.n the men- 
tal sciences. It is perhaps true that the 
great task for science in the immediate 
future is to explore man’s consciousness. 
But from this truth the intellectual 
faddists among us have drawn two un- 
profitable conclusions. The first is that 
for modern art, too, as well as for 
science, the proper material is one or 
another isolated phase of consciousness. 
The second is that any phase of con- 
sciousness is terribly important to art, 
and that nothing else is important. The 
mere data of science are accepted as if 
they could be the ultimate objectives of 
art; and the delusion of our own indi- 
vidual and racial importance is given a 
strong encouragement. 

Science can look out for itself safely 
enough. But it might be well for the 
common man if he would put down for 
a time the microscope through which 
he now stares at the squirms of his own 
nerve cells, and take up instead his tele- 
scope and look at the Milky Way. In the 
humility and wholesome sense of his own 
unimportance engendered by giving a 
moment’s attention to something larger 
than himself, he might stumble upon the 
way for mankind to conserve the finest 
emotional values of the terrible years just 
gone. We have almost no chance of 
conserving those values if we are going to 
pander to our innate egotism and feed it 
on scraps of distorted science, all tending 
to prove that now is the heyday of the 
ego. Yet conserve those finest values 
we must, in our social, political, artistic 
institutions, or presently we shall all find 
ourselves going mad together. 
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WILD OATS—FOR LADIES 
BY FLORENCE GUY WOOLSTON 


[‘ seems as though it were the naughty 
ladies of history, not the good ones, 
whom people love best. One of the sea- 
son’s popular comedies has a song to this 
effect. It’s C-l-e-o-p-a-t-r-a and her ilk, 
it says, who put the pep into the past. 
As soon as this sentiment is blared across 
the footlights the audience bursts into 
applause, giving Cleopatra a spontaneous 
vote of appreciation, possibly thanks. 
Would the same audience get excited 
about one of the good women? No. 
Hardly anyone has more than an absent- 
minded kindly word for them. Often no 
wordat all. Thelistsof biographies in the 
card catalogue of the public library give 
the whole situation away. Four times 
as many books have been written in the 
past ten years about Lucretia Borgia as 
about splendid Susan B. Anthony. Cleo- 
patra has ten times as much space given 
to her as-admirable Clara Barton. In fact, 
a whole box is filled with her misdoings. 
Good queens, Louise cf Prussia and Vic- 
toria, haven’t the ghost of a chance in 
competition with Catherine de’ Medicior 
Catherine of Russia, and Florence Night- 
ingale, Frances Willard, and Martha 
Washington fade into a hazy background 
as Helen of Troy, Ninon de L’Enclos 
or Madame Pompadour come forth. 
Consider women authors. Take the 
good woman who produced Elsie books 
like hardy annuals. Almost nothing is 
known of her. But George Sand, who 


wrote far less innocent books, has never 
ceased to be an object of attention. She 
even caused a biographical play more 
than forty years after her death. Neither 
little Elsie nor her creator has had any 
such notice. 








It’s evident, too, that writers them- 
selves prefer their naughty women char- 
acters. Who could believe that Thack- 
eray found Amelia as attractive as 
Becky Sharp or that Tolstoy liked any 
of his virtuous characters as he did Anna 
Karenina? It’s even doubtful if Flau- 
bert would have devoted an entire novel 
to Madame Bovary if she had been a 
good wife and mother. Our own Haw- 
thorne, spokesman for the New England 
conscience, with all his disapproval of 
Margaret Fuller, put her into fiction and 
wrote about her with the zest of one on 
a Roman holiday. 

Taking all this into consideration, it 
might seem as if an ambitious woman 
had little incentive to virtue. Wild oats 
appear as the necessary ingredient of 
success. Paths of goodness lead but to 
an unmarked grave and a blank ecard in 
the library catalogue. 

This is a dangerous doctrine for Sun- 
day schools and classes in ethical cul- 
ture. While we have never taught little 
girls that any one of them, however hum- 
ble, may be President some day, we have 
led them to believe that by cultivating 
the virtues they might possibly marry a 
President. But a sufficiently precocious 
girl would be bound to discover that this 
happy goal would only qualify her for a 
chapter in a familiar volume known as 
Unknown Wives of Well-known Men. It 
is clear, for the sake of education, if for 
nothing else, that something must be 
done to make good women more in- 
teresting. ; 

Of course, one great trouble with vir- 
tue is that usually it lacks vitality. It’s 
passive. We like the naughty ladies of 
history, not because of their wickedness, 
but in spite of it. What we really enjoy 
is their pep, their will to be different. 
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When we read their biographies, we feel 
somehow alive. We get a whiff of life 
force and it is invigorating. We like 
their nonconformity. Our social ideal 
has been to have women all alike. A 
standard verse of love poetry will fit any 
and all. These ideal attributes lure 
young men, but later, if they live in daily 
association with them, what was once so 
lovely seems a little dull. The womanly 
woman may prove a bit of a bore. Per- 
haps that’s why Greek men enjoyed the 
Hetairai so much more than the Athe- 
nian matrons. They were different, and, 
no matter whether or not you approve, 
difference has charm. 

Maybe this is why the notion that it’s 
an advantage to the race to have women 
cut of one pattern is passing. Individu- 
ality is,coming into fashion. Modern 
heroines are no longer teary and lan- 
guorous. Not even a cave man would 
want to resuscitate Clarissa Harlowe 
more than three times from her hourly 
fainting spells. We do not even insist 
nowadays that women characters be 
beautiful if they possess individuality. 
The newer adjectives are “vital,” “ani- 
mated,” “‘natural,” and, above all, 
“spontaneous.” Inhibition is a modern 
sin. 

Bessie Beatty, a woman editor who 
ought to know, says that the flirtation 
in the new fiction is entirely different 
from the old. Once upon a time, little 
intimacies began when a man remarked, 
“What lovely eyes you have, and how 
beautiful you hair looks in the sun- 
light.” But the modern young man, 
who has passed Psychology B and taken 
a little fling into psychoanalysis, looks 
tenderly at his dancing partner and mur- 
murs: “I can tell by your eyes that 
you're terribly repressed. Have you 
never talked freely with anyone? Has 
no one helped you get over your sup- 
pression?” 

Up-to-date courtship, and even mar- 
riage, is rapidly becoming an excursion 
into liberation. The younger genera- 


tion, it is currently observed, begins 
where Victorians and early Georgians 
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mercifully draw the veil. If progress 
continues at the present pace we shall 
have to make lightning changes in our 
customs and ideals. The literature of the 
unsuppressed woman is thrilling to con- 
template. It would be a bold writer who 
would say that maidens “wither on the 
stalk” or offer the advice to “be good 
and let who will be clever.” A future 
Longfellow will write: 


Maiden, with exploding eyes, 
In whose orb adventure lies 
Red or pink like morning skies. 


Stamping with impatient feet 
On thy inhibitions, sweet, 
Where the brook and river meet. 


Drop that lily in thy hand, 
Gates of brass before thee stand, 
Better get a brazen wand. 


It is even possible that chapter head- 
ings of the great forthcoming woman 
novel will read: 


I. Evelyn Kills Her Father 

II. Evelyn Goes Forth to Hunt a Mate 
III. Evelyn Subdues Her Husband 

IV. Evelyn is Bored 

V. Evelyn Kills Her Child 

VI. Evelyn Kills Her Child’s Father 
VII. Evelyn Makes a Fresh Start. 


The pendulum may not swing quite so 
far as this, of course. It may stop at 
some central point between the com- 
pressed, corseted, conventional female of 
the past and the free and daring creature 
who now appears on the horizon. We 
may discover that women do not have 
to be wicked to attract our attention or 
express themselves. If it is true that 
what we like about the naughty ladies 
of history is their vitality and force of 
character, not their badness, we shall be 
equally pleased with good women when 
they develop personalities. Our fond- 
ness for Cleopatra and Ninon de L’En- 
clos may prove, not a suppressed desire 
to imitate their ways, but secret admira- 
tion for their will to break through re- 
straint. We can’t whitewash their wild 
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oats, but we may believe that in their 
day one could hardly be different with- 
out being bad. It’s only modern women 
who have been permitted to be both 
good and different. 


YOUNG MAN, GO UNDER 
BY CLARENCE DAY, JR. 


HE Old Explorer was reading some- 

thing in his newspaper and shaking 
his head over it, and each time he shook 
his head his glasses slipped and he had 
to replace them. I looked over his shoul- 
der. The headline was, ““ Modern Meth- 
ods of Fishing.” The article said that, 
with the new improved trawlers which 
now were in use, the annual catch of 
flatfish in the North Sea was five hun- 
dred million. 

The Old Explorer laid down the paper, 
shook his head again, dropped his 
glasses, and solemnly said to me, feeling 
around for them: 

“Aren’t we ridiculous!” 

“What have we done now?” I asked. 

“Five hundred million!” he laughed 
sardonically. “Why, what does that 
amount to? Two or three flatfish apiece, 
for a whole year, for Europe. There are 
many billions of fine fresh flat fatfish— 
fat fratflish, I mean—there are billions of 
armies of these and other fish in the sea. 
We skim off a silly little fraction of this 
annual crop, and then publish newspaper 
articles about our improved methods!” 

He looked out of the club window for 
a while, at the drizzling rain. “In the 
Bo-Bolo Estuary, which I once explored 
on my way to Sumatra,” he said, “there 
is a tribe that still uses forked sticks 
when they plow their fields to grow 
corn, and they are as proud of those 
sticks and of their corn crop, as—well, 
as all men are everywhere, I suppose, of 
whatever they do. If they ever get to 
publishing statistics in Bo-Bolo Land, I 
dare say they will figure out the number 
of grains of corn grown and show that 
this means eighteen grains apiece, and 
be awfully pleased with themselves. 
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That’s what makes all men ridiculous, 
their complacency with their primitive 
ways. I tried to make those Bo-Bolo 
chiefs understand how small their crops 
really were, but they thought that I was 
talking foolishness when I explained 
what was possible. Yet with some of our 
old-fashioned hand plows, let alone the 
machine kind, they could all be rolling 
in corn in that estuary, instead of half 
starving.” 

“And you mean that we, on our part, 
could be rolling in flatfish?” I asked, 
looking twice as sardonic as he had. I 
do not like flatfish. 

“T mean that the whole thing is 
ridiculous. The Bo-Bolo men scratch 
the surface of the earth with forked 
sticks, and we dip from small, toy-like 
trawlers into the top of the sea.” 

“The top?” I inquired. “We can’t 
go down under to fish, can we?” 

“Why not, sir? Why can’t we go 
under the sea for anything we choose? 
There it lies. These explorers of yours 
who have found the poles have merely 
mapped out the earth. They appear to 
suppose that all the work is done. No 
exploring left. Ha! There are whole 
realms, and right at our doorsteps—the 
floor of the sea. 

“The sea is full of mountains to be 
climbed down, and forests to hunt in,” 
he whispered. “There are monsters 
that roam in those depths, still unknown 
to man. Man has always been inter- 
ested in new animals. Well, there they 
are. It is horribly cold in those depths, 
but what cares man for that? It is hor- 
ribly hot in earth’s tropics, but has that 
kept him out? If he stays where he 
belongs, and where he can live with most 
comfort, it bores him; but a place that’s 
unfit for human habitation attracts him 
at once. 

“The Roosevelts of the future won’t 
go to Africa for their hunts—they’ll dive 
overboard, and shoot old, astonished 
sea dragons with undersea guns. The 
Beebes will desert South America for 
some submarine jungle, to study its nut- 
bearing orchids, or to collect five-toed 
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clams. They'll need to take plenty of 
air along, just as Peary took pemmican; 
they'll need to plant air stations, to be 
used like the oases in deserts; but all 
necessary inventions will be made, once 
there is a demand. 

“And think of the chance to make 
good, in careers undersea. Greeley’s 
cry was, ‘Young man, go west!’ Mine is, 
“Young man, go under!’ Our cowboys 
rode the range until the prairies and 
plains were fenced in; our fishboys will 
ride deep, new ranges, on tough broncho 
sharks; they will brand herds of wild 
fish and fight about them in strange, 
frontier posts. Those wide, fertile sea- 
lands lie waiting for adventurous youth, 
yet they stick around here tamely, these 
stay-at-homes, with their conventional 
minds. Apparently it was the same way 
when America was first discovered, how- 
ever. It was a good hundred years 
before conventional families planned to 
move over here. 

“Men could build fine submarine 
castles with air pipes to the surface. 
The sea bottom could be lit with the 
richest electric lights of all colors. If 
respectable men don’t soon begin going, 
some nation like Germany, which de- 
sires new colonies, will send convicts 
down there as settlers. The German 
flag will float, or swim, everywhere. 
Rubber-coated flags, doubtless. 

“Think of the commercial possibili- 
ties! The gold mines! The long moun- 
tains of dark, greenish rock, in which 
priceless new kinds of jewels, sea jewels, 
lie hid. . . . 

“Are our empire builders getting 
blind or afraid? They used to be bold. 
Cecil Rhodes is dead, but why does John 
Hays Hammond remain above water 
level?” 

He gazed out of the window again at 
the cool, drizzling rain. A determined 
look came into his old eyes. He sud- 
denly rose. He marched to the desk 
where the telephone directories hang, 
and when I followed to watch him he 
was looking up the address of a dealer in 
diving suits. 
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THE MENACE OF INFANT GENTUS 
BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


T is a traditiona: conviction that the 
road of art is a long and arduous one, 
leading to success only after prolonged 
effort and the survival of persistent dis- 
appointments; but certain developments 
have recently becgme manifest which 
would indicate that this age-honored 
belief will soon have to be discarded. 
The power that threatens the overthrow 
of our established theory is the infant 
genius. Of course, this phenomenon has 
always been with us, but never before 
has he achieved so great popular suc- 
cess, and never before has he been so 
ubiquitous. In the good old days the 
brilliant little dear usually confined him- 
self to the restricted field of mathematics 
or found content in the accomplishment 
of linguistic marvels. This bothered no 
one, and furnished entertaining para- 
graphs for the press. Now the case is 
quite different. The infant has become 
bored with the possibilities of Fourth 
Dimensional Vagaries and Russian poly- 
syllables, and has invaded the strong- 
hold of the Seven Arts. He is not only 
winning laurel wreaths; he is snatching 
the bread from his unfortunately anti- 
quated elders. And we, poor old things, 
look on and smile, encouraging him to 
usurp our place. 

This is the day of infant artists; we 
live, move, and have our being on a 
sphere that is positively swarming with 
them. The Daisy Ashfords, Opal White- 
lys, and Hilda Conklings have brought 
in their wake regiments of toddling crea- 
tive creatures. If they continue to 
spring forth like the crop from the 
dragons’ teeth, the time will soon arrive 
when no writer, musician, or painter 
over ten years of age need apply for 
public favor. Before long the only lit- 


erary style that will be acceptable to 
publishers will be a naive synthesis com- 
pounded of a prattle and a lisp; sym- 
phonies will be dominated by the un- 
sophisticated tones of the baby’s rattle, 
and dramatic sopranos will be sup- 
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planted by bawling sopranos, while wig- 

gly portraits will be smeared on canvas 

by chubby thumbs. 
The situation is 


most obviously 


threatening in the literary field, because 
literature reaches a greater number of 
persons than any other form of art, but 
it appears that the world of music is also 
suffering severely from the infant inva- 


sion. I went to a tea the other day that 
was positively overrun by child musi- 
cians. They were everywhere—under 
the tables, on the piano, behind curtains, 
and underfoot; it was only the presence 
of a lighted fire that convinced me some 
were not secreted up the chimney. And 
they were all geniuses; they were an- 
nounced as such, and none of them 
ventured a denial. They performed 
boldly and continuously, while their 
elders stood by with various expressions 
intended to denote rapt ecstasy. 

The friend who had led me to this orgy 
of juvenile talent—a very gifted com- 
poser, by the way—materially increased 
my enjoyment of the affair by a continu- 
ous whispered stream of inspired com- 
ments. One small child was disentan- 
gled from the coat tails of a corpulent old 
gentleman and led forth to meet my 
companion. 

“This little girl,’ said her guardian 
angel, “is a composer—a real genius— 
and she is going to let us hear some of 
her own compositions.” 

“How perfectly wonderful! I am so 
glad to meet a real genius,” promptly 
replied my friend, with never the quiver 
of a smile, whereupon I was seized with 
a sudden and uncontrollable fit of 
coughing. 

The eight-year-old composer, with 
lank, black locks framing a sallow, tired 
face, seated herself serenely at the piano, 
surveyed her audience with a glance of 
embryonic insolence, and launched forth 
into a tinkling creation that she rendered 
with the most dramatic gestures. Tea- 
cups and sandwiches were poised noise- 
lessly, and heads were bowed in token of 
appreciation. 

““She must be an old soul yearning for 
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expression,’ whispered a_ breathlessly 
enthusiastic lady near by. 

**What is she playing?” another ven- 
tured. “Isn’t it extraordinary?” 

“Very extraordinary,” replied my ir- 
repressible companion. “It’s called 
‘Peruvian Llamas Descending the An- 
des.”” Then, aside to me, “Isn’t it 
awful?” 

After the music ceased there was a 
moment of hushed sympathy while the 
artist of eight summers gazed dreamily 
before her, as if meditating on the beauty 
that she had wrought. Then a discreet 
ripple of applause ran around the room 
and out into the hall, the little girl 
bowed, everyone began to talk at once, 
cups and sandwiches resumed their nor- 
mal courses—after which another genius 
was detached from a cake dish and 
ushered solemnly to the place of honor. 
The same tiny drama was replayed, with 
a new child in the leading role. 

As I have related only a fraction of 
one afternoon’s experiences, it is easy to 
see that the infant invasion is assuming 
alarming proportions. One could go on 
endlessly compiling facts regarding the 
matter, but there is a greater task than 
that awaiting the man who faces the 
situation seriously. The invasion must 
be checked, or, if we cannot accomplish 
this, it must be diverted into channels 
where it will work the least possible 
harm. At present the pygmies are driv- 
ing the giants from the field; it is the 
business of the giants to consider ways 
and means whereby they can hold their 
own and eventually regain the territory 
that they have lost. It may, perhaps, 
prove easier to divert the stream than 
to dam it. Would it not be reasonable 
to establish a few periodicals to be pub- 
lished, edited, contributed to and sub- 
scribed to by persons still in their first 
decade of life; to organize orchestras 
that will be composed of, and conducted 
by musical toddlers who will play only 
infantile programs to infant audiences; 
to have children’s portraits painted by 
children—in short, to create an artistic 
world in which the infant genius can dis- 
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port himself at will without encroaching 
upon the preserves of those who are 
chained to art as a means of livelihood? 
If this could be done, it would at least 
allow the oldsters to breath a sigh of 
relief, and to continue the battle with 
their contemporaries, secure in their 
guaranty against unexpected rivals. 

This proposal of mine seems far more 
practical than many suggestions that I 
have heard. One radical friend advises 
that a law be passed which would allow 
only one infant genius to every three 
children, but this would, I think, result 
in much suffering for many fond par- 
ents. The infant genius exists, and we 
must recognize him, but we can shunt 
him off into a world of his own where he 
may throw off his «wsthetic emanations 
harmlessly, until the time arrives when 
he decides to embrace wholesale grocery, 
steel making, or some other laudable 
means of self-expression. 


WORDS WE WOULD WILLINGLY 
LET DIE 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


N all periods lovers of “‘ English unde- 
filed” have suffered in their sensitive 
souls and ears from the intrusion of 
“new” words, for which there seemed no 
necessity, or from the modish reiteration 
of current phrases, which, while per- 
missible or tolerable in familiar conver- 
sation, seemed out of place in good 
writing. In many cases the words ob- 
jected to proved vital and useful, and, 
so to say, supplied a long-felt want, and 
their permanent adoption followed the 
inevitable law by which language has 
grown from the beginning. Those of us 
most impatient of indiscriminate neolo- 
gism guilelessly use words every day at 
which our grandfathers cringed and pro- 
tested. When Archbishop Trench wrote 
so delightfully about words in the ’fifties 
of the last century, the word “prestige,” 
for example, was only just in process of 
* becoming English,” and many of those 
who adventurously used it, still wrote it 
in italics. But, as Trench said, they were 
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justified in using it, for “it expresses 
something which no single word in Eng- 
lish could express,”’ and good writers did 
not, therefore, feel that in employing it, 
they were deserting as good or a better 
word of their own.” Trench recalls, too, 
the earlier protest of Dryden against such 
“affected” importations from France as 
“repartee,” “‘embarrass,” “chagrin,” 
“‘ grimace”’—words which, of course, we 
have long since written without a 
thought of their origin. “‘ Esthetic” and 
“solidarity” were two more new-comers 
in Trench’sday. Of“ solidarity,” he says, 
it is ““so convenient that it will be vain 
to struggle against its reception. The 
newspapers already have it and books 
will not long exclude it.”” True enough, 
and yet for some of us it still smacks 
distastefully of its “communist” origin. 

But there are worse words than “soli- 
darity”’ and viler phrases, and perverted 
uses of words, to make the sage rise in 
this present hour. Doubtless, it is vain 
to protest, though such protests have 
not always been in vain. The protest of 
Andrew Lang and others against the 
split infinitive, a few years ago, has been 
far from fruitless; and it is no longer the 
fashion to spatter the English page with 
italicized French, as was the custom of 
“smart” folk thirty years ago. Ridicule 
availed there, and I cannot but think 
that there were others beside myself who 
find ridiculous, as well as maddening, 
certain verbal fashions of the moment, 
for the perpetrators of which I would 
cheerfully prescribe boiling oil. 

Who, I wonder, is criminally responsi- 
ble for our eyes being pestered at every 
turn of the page with somebody or 
other’s “reactions”’’; who is it that has 
brought upon us the preposterous use of 
the word “gesture”? If you fly even to 
the uttermost parts of the sporting 
columns you are still pursued by some- 
body’s “gesture” and waylaid by some 
one else’s “reactions.”’ These two words 
alone have broken out like a violent rash 
over all the new books and other printed 
matter of the last few years. A sales- 
man’s slang use of the word “register” 
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seems now in process—absit omen!—of 
“becoming English.”” The faces of the 
two lovers “registered”?! How exquisite! 

Again, the prevalent use of the ugly 
word “function” as a verb is one of the 
most distressing bad habits of the mo- 
ment. If the subway service is bad, we 
are told that it does not “function” 
properly, and there is grave doubt in 
some minds whether the League of 
Nations will ever be able to “function.” 
The question is not one of grammat- 
ical correctness, but of literary taste. 
Traditional authority may be found 
for many such undesirable words 
and uses of words. “To voice,” “to 
sense,” and “to glimpse,” for exam- 
ple, have all been used occasionally by 
great writers. Bacon “voiced,” Bunyan 
**sensed,” and Lowell “glimpsed.” Yet 
it is permissible to wish that they hadn’t. 
There was no need for them to do so. 
The employment of nouns as verbs is a 
mark of lazy or impatient, as it is always 
of undistinguished, writing. Three great 
writers of the last century are largely re- 
sponsible for such short cuts to energetic 
Browning, and 
Meredith. With all their genius, the 
force and splendor and eloquence of 
their expression at its best, they have ex- 
ercised a dissolute influence on modern 
prose from which it can only recover by 
our return to better models. But that is 
forgivable in genius which is insufferable 
in mediocrity. The kings of expression, 
the “lords of language,’ can do no 
wrong, or, at all events, they sin by 
divine right. Carlyle, of course, is the 
worst of these regal offenders—wonder- 
ful offenders indeed—and it would not 
be difficult to show that he is, beyond 
doubt, the responsible father of all “‘ yel- 
low journalism.” But, having regard to 
writing, merely as writing, what a relief it 
is to turn to the ordered masculine prose 
of his biographer, Froude, or that of his 
other contemporaries—Newman, Mat- 
thew Arnold, and John Morley—prose 
that can indeed be sensitive and impas- 
sioned without being hysterical or “im- 
pressionistic.” 


expression — Carlyle, 
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After so much of the “temperamen- 
tal,” high-pitched writing of the nine- 
teenth-century “romantics,” one comes 
to realize that the true laurel of prose 
remains with the eighteenth century. 
Too much of nineteenth-century prose is 
a sort of amorphous poetry, and, if 
eighteenth-century prose suffers from a 
certain dryness and hardness and world- 
ly formality of tone, those are but the 
defects of its qualities, and, moreover, 
they are not so much faults of the 
medium of expression as they are due to 
the character of the eighteenth-century 
soul. But the eighteenth century re- 
spected language, and its arbiters of 
taste were jealous guardians of its use. 
One healthy sign of our times is a return 
of respect for Doctor Johnson. It has, 
of course, long been the custom to ridi- 
cule the pomposity of his “Johnsonese,”’ 
but he is very far from being all “John- 
sonese,” as anyone who has read his 
Lives of the Poets well knows. How re- 
freshing in an age of preciosity on the one 
hand, and vulgar acrobatic writing on 
the other, it is to meet him again with his 
beautiful, normal English, dignified and 
yet easy, and always so human; what a 
blessed sense of security he brings that 
we are in the hands of one who knows 
what he wants to say and knows how to 
say it, without haste or over-emphasis, 
with no unnecessary eloquence or orna- 
ment, and with the all-infolding mercy 
of a common-sense that is continually 
turning to wit from the vitality of its 
wisdom. Here is a passage on the choice 
of words full of good counsel for the 
present moment. The doctor is talking 
of poetry, but his remarks are equally 
applicable to prose. In all good writing 
the words employed should be “ words at 
once refined from the grossness of do- 
mestic use, and free from the harshness 
of terms appropriated to particular arts. 
Words too familiar or too remote defeat 
the purpose of a poet. From those 
sounds which we hear on small or on 
coarse occasions, we do not easily receive 
strong impressions, or delightful images; 


and words to which we are nearly stran: : | 
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gers, whenever they occur, draw that at- 
tention on themselves which they should 
transmit to things.” 

In the light of this just critical ruling 
how many of our fashionable phrases 
stand condemned beyond appeal. The 
hideous word “inhibition,” for example, 
the screech of which is everywhere. A 
technical word which should be left in 
the legal or physiological vocabularies 
from which it has been dug out. The 
word “control” will do its work quite 
adequately in most cases. “Motiva- 
tion,” too, is a horrible word which 
might well have been left with Schopen- 
hauer and the philosophers, whose 
learned, and to them necessary, jargon 
has of late, through the vogue of 
Nietzsche and Freud, invaded the fair 
pleasaunces of literature — Nietzsche 


with his detestable “superman,” his 
“will-to-power,” and Freud with his 
“complexes,” “psychoanalysis,” and 


various other nastinesses. 

The war seems to have drawn upon us 
a plague of learned, technical words, 
which must have made his newspaper 
somewhat difficult reading to the pro- 
verbial man in the street. Between 
pedantry, preciosity, and vulgarity, the 
printed page has become a thing to set 
the teeth on edge, ruin the temper, and 
shatter the nerves. One is not complain- 
ing of “slang,” or of honest “ American- 
isms,’ which usually have a racy fitness 
of their own; but of what one might call 
the higher slang of the pseudo-learned 
and superior person, and the “smart” 
individual, the parvenu of language, 
who appropriates each new catch-word 
the instant it is born and pursues us with 
it to the steps of the altar, or the wards 
of a hospital. There is, however, one 
comfort in his tasteless reiteration. He 
frequently ends in killing the obnoxious 
expression itself. Humanity grows dis- 
gusted with hearing it, and spews it out 
into oblivion. May this be the fate of 
the word “colorful,” one of the latest 
foundlings of the precious. Many of the 
words and phrases which we would most 
willingly let die, but with which it seems 
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that we are condemned to go on living, 
are to be found in respectable diction- 
aries—more’s the pity. But “colorful” 
is not there yet. Let us hope it may 
never get there. The tiresome salesman’s 
word “distinctive” is, of course, there, 
and those who will say “elect”’ instead 
of “choose”’ are justified of Murray and 
Webster. People who say “humans” for 
human beings may quote Chapman's 
Homer against protest, but one is grate- 
ful to the Century Dictionary for declar- 
ing such use as either humorous, or 
“affected.”” And I would there was some 
law against “vibrant,” “the discard,” 
“mentality,” “uplift,” “to intrigue,” to 
assemble.” 

This is no plea for pedagogic “pu- 
rism.”” Language, being a living organ- 
ism, obeys the law of all growth, by 
casting off old tissue, and assimilating 
new. Languages are continually giving 
to one another, and the English lan- 
guage, in particular, has always been 
remarkable for its assimilative power. 
But this assimilation goes on by a proc- 
ess of selection, of acceptance and rejec- 
tion, which the more responsible users of 
the language—that is, writers, public 
speakers, and “persons of taste” gen- 
erally—should jealously watch and, so 
far as possible, direct. Only such new 
words should be admitted into the vo- 
cabulary of “polite speech” or belles- 
lettres, as fulfil a purpose not hitherto 
served, or such as have been so seasoned 
by long usage as not to obtrude their 
newness, or otherwise, as the Doctor 
said, draw attention on themselves. 
Against words that stand out like fresh 
paint, or shriek from their context like a 
megaphone, or introduce the irrelevant 
colors or accent of special interests— 
technicalities of the arts, sciences, phi- 
losophies, professions, or trades — we 
should constantly stand on guard, and 
be ready to go to the stake rather than 
use such words ourselves. Let us, like 
Cranmer, hold our right hands steadily 
in the flame rather than set them to 
such betrayals of the sacred trust of the 
noble English tongue. 











BY EDWARD 


HE world is still too much with us. 

While the war was going on, but 
before we were in it, people hereabouts 
were distracted from their natural pur- 
‘use of what was hanging over 
mankind. The writers could not write 
the kind of books they had written. The 
painters could not paint. Day after day 
there was calamity piling up on Europe, 
and even over here, where we were com- 
paratively undisturbed and in those days 
inordinately the 


suits be 


prosperous, ominous 


disquiet of the times penetrated to us 
and occupied our thoughts and tired us 
and kept us tired. Vacations did not rest 
us, because we never got free minds. It 
was really better after we got into the 


war and were at work on our own end 
of it. Then at least we found vent for 
the disturbance within us. 

The world was too much with us then 
and it is now. We do not settle down. 
The state of Europe is still a factor in 
most of what we do and most of what 
we want. Still restlessness pervades the 
Western Hemisphere as it does the East- 
ern one. To be sure, we go about our 
employments busily enough. We have 
o, for we have our livings to make. To 
be sure, we do not read of great battles 
in the paper every morning, and there 
is not a day-by-day toll of thousands of 
dead. The critical anxieties of the war 
have abated, but still we cannot see 
what life is going to be, nor make our 
‘alculations to meet it. To the prob- 
lems of war have succeeded the problems 
of peace, and they are very, very tangled 
and disquieting. 

Some immediate duties have become 
plain because of changed conditions. 
After an unusually sharp attack of do- 
mestic politics we have elected a new 
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President. These attacks are periodical 
and we shall not have another for nearly 
four years. Meanwhile we ought to back 
the new Executive we have chosen with 
our best hopes and endeavors and more 
or less irrespective of party. He is our 
sole means of governmental action and 
has the great advantage of having a 
congressional majority of his own party 
that is disposed to carry out his plans. 
We have learned to appreciate the im- 
portance of this last condition. For lack 
of it we are suffering and the world is 
suffering many things that possibly 
might have been averted, at least 
alleviated, if our late President and the 
late Congress had been of the same mind. 
Europe, when it looks to Washington, 
sees there again a government that can 
act. So do all of us, and that is a pleas- 
ant change. 

But we do not yet see what action to 
take, and that seems bad, for it is highly 
important to Europe and all the world, 
including ourselves, that we should 
emerge from cross purposes and hesita- 
tions, discover our duty, and get to work 
to do it. Europe is disposed to lean on 
us as heavily asitcan. It wants to know 
what we are going to do, because we are 
so great a factor in contemporary life 
that what its own action must be de- 
pends very much on what our action is 
to be. If we are going to join the League 
of Nations, it wants to know it. If we 
decline that, but are willing to combine 
with the other countries on some differ- 
ent plan, or on a plan that bears a dif- 
ferent name, it might adjust itself to 
that. If we are to stand off and do what 
we can for ourselves without committing 
ourselves to any new scheme of inter- 
national co-operation, that, too, it is im- 








portant that Europe should know so as 
to devise means as best it can to make 
its repairs and start again without us. 

But at this writing, with the new 
administration just getting under way, 
we don’t know what our government is 
going to do about anything of inter- 
national concern, and we grope about it 
not because our government is withhold- 
ing its policies from us, but apparently 
because it doesn’t yet know itself and 
is groping just as we are. 

The delay, though inevitable, is em- 
barrassing. Without our help the re- 
covery of Europe will be slow at best, 
and until Europe recovers enough to 
trade with us, our lagging prosperity 
will continue tolag. Besides which, there 
is a possibility of disaster to Europe if 
her burdens prove too heavy for her 
organizations, the scope, duration, and 
extent of which no one can measure, nor 
yet its consequences to us. 

As we think about the state of the 
world and the dangers that at present 
encompass it, and the prospect that the 
destruction of its valuable contents, so 
effectively begun in the war, may go on 
a good deal! farther, let us consider what 
there is in it that it is most necessary to 
preserve. ° 

Is it the books? Everybody knows 
how scholars bemoan the destruction of 
the Alexandrian Library. Libraries are 
important, because in them all knowl- 
edge is recorded. But, after all, you 
might save all the libraries of importance 
and, while they might be interesting to 
the survivors of civilization and to col- 
lectors to come, they are not the most 
important thing to save. A few small 
collections of really important books 
would hold all the recorded knowledge 
human life requires. A large part of 
what is in the libraries is junk—interest- 
ing, to be sure, but not very important. 

Are the paintings, the great paintings, 
so important to be saved? Paintings 
and sculpture and works of art—Heaven 
send they may not be destroyed! They 
are delightful. They are inspiring. They 
are a great solace. It is important that 
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somebody should know about them and 
that the habit of producing such things 
should continue, but in themselves they 
are not vital. Human life can get along 
without them. 

And so it is with most of the material 
apparatus of the world. If the world is 
to go on as it is and the large number of 
people in it are to be maintained in the 
fashion in which most of them are now 
living, there must be a good deal of this 
material apparatus. There must be 
places for them to sleep in, places for 
them to live in, plumbing, railroads, 
means to raise their food, means to dis- 
tribute it, roads, motors, factories, and 
allsuch things. They are essential—they 
seem to be—to the distended populations 
of some countries like Germany and Eng- 
land, but very little of the apparatus is 
vital to human life. An Arab can live 
in a tent on dates and a little grain and 
goat’s milk, and get along and make 
progress in life, and do very high think- 
ing if he has it in him. Other people 
‘an do the like if they have to. Sir 
Philip Gibbs told in this magazine the 
other day about the immense social 
changes that have come to England as a 
consequence of the war; how the people 
who had actually fought the war had 
been pretty well cleaned out, and a good 
many of the people who stayed at home 
and worked had made all kinds of 
money. He also told about the extreme 
severity of taxation and how the old 
landed gentry had to sell out to the war 
profiteers, and of some nobleman with 
a famous name, who had sold his family 
pictures and the accumulated treasures 
of generations in his country house, and 
now has the old house left bare and 
empty, and that is all. 

It breaks the heart to read about 
things like that; but, after all, noth- 
ing that he sold was really important 
compared with what he had left. He 
had left, I presume, besides the emp- 
ty house, his family. That, if it was 
good stuff, is what is important. The 


human stock in the world is important. 
A high-class human being is the really 
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important product of civilization. Ma- 
terial things, no matter how great the 
store of them, or how perfect, cannot 
carry on the world. It is people—the 
people who are left in it, the great people 
wherever you can find them, of whatever 
race, of whatever color, the wise people, 
the kind people, the people of character 
and of brains—they are the important 
things to save. If you can save them 
and save their control of affairs, if they 
have it, human life will go on; more 
books will be written, more pictures 
painted; everything men have ever done 
in the world will be done again and will 
be done better. The old junk may be 
charming. It is worth saving, of course, 
but it is not the vital thing. The vital 
things are the human mind, the human 
soul, the human substance. Save that 
and send it along, and civilization will 
go on to new exploits. Do not mourn 
too much for the loss of things, however 
beautiful, however interesting by associa- 
tion. Things can always be reproduced 
if the spirit that originally produced 
them can be kept alive in the world. 

You may say that the end of life is to 
die, and no one will dispute it. But in 
what sense do you use that word end— 
in the sense of mere termination, or in 
the sense of achievement? Think of it 
as achievement, and then when you say 
the end of life is to die you will have got 
something different. Also, you will have 
got something that is true. The end of 
life is to die a gainer from having lived, 
to die dismissed from a completed task; 
to die prepared by one’s existence here 
for service and progress in the next phase 
of activity. 

My cousin James died the other day. 
It seemed to me he died very hand- 
somely indeed—a death that was really 
an achievement after long and curious 
preparation. He belonged to the old or- 
der, but it was not the order that has 
just broken down. To that he objected 
a great deal, albeit in many particulars 
it was quite kind to him. The order 
that he loved was much older, and 
largely, I suppose, imaginary, for one 
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never knows how much of any past 
period of time is true to one’s conception 
of it, or how much that would be highly 
objectionable to twentieth-century ex- 
pectations was mixed in with what looks 
lovely to the retrospective eye. Cousin 
James was very dutiful in his way, and 
scrupulous in meeting the obligations of 
the order he lived in. But he did not 
like it. He had only a limited confidence 
in democracy. He wanted'the best peo- 
ple to rule, and he did not think democ- 
racy was getting them, nor see how it 
was ever going to sort them out and give 
them the necessary power. He was not 
sure of the destiny of the United States, 
though he hoped for the best about it, 
and in his heart was a true patriot. 

He hated change. He did not care 
for money making and disapproved of 
people who did. He never earned any 
money that I know of, and I do not think 
he ever saved any. He was relieved 
from inconvenient consequences of those 
neglects by becoming in middle life one 
of the heirs of an old man who had been 
very shrewdly attentive to accumula- 
tion. While it was not yet too late for 
him to go about and see the world, 
Cousin James fell into a very comforta- 
ble fortune and took his mother by the 
hand, and fared forth across the seas to 
see what was there, and especially to see 
England, the old England with its cathe- 
drals and villages and churches. 

He was not married—he never mar- 
ried. Most of his life he lived with his 
mother, a lovely woman to whom he 
was attached with all the strength of a 
nature very tenacious in affection. 

All that another man might have 
done. But Cousin James had a peculiar- 
ity—his chief intellectual interest in life 
was the Church. He came of a line of 
Episcopal clergymen, and something ran 
in his blood that no treatment could dis- 
lodge. He tried treatments that would 
have answered for ordinary cases. He 
flouted hygiene. He drank rather more 
than he should as long as he could, and 
smoked cigars most of his waking hours, 
but his congenital interest in the Church 
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never abated at all. He read church his- 
tory by the shelfful and really knew it. 
The thing that he hated worst of anything 
—next to the worship of riches—was 
Protestantism. He was always mad at 
Protestantism because it had spoiled the 
old Catholic Church, which was the 
thing that had possession of his heart. 
He considered that it was the Reforma- 
tion that had led to the schismatic 
churches—the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. He liked, in a way, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, but he considered 
that the Bishops of Rome had usurped 
powers that did not belong to them, and 
believed, I think, that the Church of 
England, Protestant though it was, was 
truer heir of the old Church than the 
Church of Rome was. 

I knew Cousin James about fifty 
years and he always had in him these 
sentiments and these preferences that I 
have tried to describe. He never was 
exemplary, according to the prevailing 
standards, never particularly acquisi- 
tive or thrifty, nor ever pleased with 
prohibition, but the basis of his thoughts 
was always religion, this old church re- 
ligion that he seemed to have been born 
to. His main occupation in life was 
reading, but he liked music and archi- 
tecture and painting. He could play 
old-fashioned whist and did play it. He 
was interested in his family, very fond 
indeed of his friends, self-depreciative 
and ovetappreciative of others if he liked 
them, and quite caustic and amusing 
in his remarks about the people who 
offended his prejudices. Indeed, he was 
delightfully amusing on most subjects. 
He had not much will power for action, 
but a great deal for inaction. His ideas 
and his sentiments, deeply founded and 
pondered, were very little affected by 
what happened to be going on. He dis- 
believed in a great deal that most other 
men valued and he believed a great deal 
that other men had let slip. When his 
mother died he adorned the chapel of a 
church he affected with an altar and an 
altar piece, very beautiful, in memory of 
her, with an inscription inciting the pious 
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to pray for the repose of her soul. In 
view of the Protestant disapproval of 
prayers for the dead, that was almost 
scandalous when he did it, but I believe 
the disapproval has abated since then. 
When it came to his funeral there were 
prayers aplenty for his own repose—all 
the ministrations, it seemed, that the old 
Church had ever provided. When I saw 
him the other day lying in an oaken box, 
quiet and tranquil with a crucifix on his 
breast, still protesting against Protestant- 
ism, I felt here truly was a man of faith, 
a man who, stumbling along through 
long years and wandering a good deal, 
still had never lost the tread that guid- 
ed him, and finally had achieved the 
death that awaits the faithful. 

It has gradually been borne in on me 
that a large proportion of his ideas 
are true, and that the world, which 
seems now to have come about, is quite 
likely on its next tack to progress in 
his direction. Control of the world by 
the Church was tried in the Middle 
Ages, and turned out to be rather worse 
than other forms of political control. We 
shall not have that back. But we shall 
regain confidence in the facts of Chris- 
tianity—the facts that filled Europe with 
vathedrals and abbeys—and learn anew 
the power that is behind those facts, and 
how to apply it to the concerns of this life. 

And ‘perhaps there will come church 
unity—that catholic unity that Cousin 
James reached back to—simply out of 
increasing realization by Christians that 
the beliefs they are agreed about furnish 
a working basis for life and are incom- 
parably more important than the things 
about which they differ. It is possible 
and conceivable that disunion will fall 
away from the Church like the shuck 
from a ripened nut, and not only that, 
but that the community of truth in all 
the great religions now on earth may 
bring them all into much more harmoni- 
ous and progressive relations. It is true 
of all of them—true, at least, of their 
principles—that what they are agreed 
about is at least important enough to 
modify their disagreements. 
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ONCE A PENGUIN ALWAYS A PENGUIN 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


AVY point is that if you once find a 
genuine human penguin the best 


thing to do with it is leave it alone and not 
try to make it sing like a canary or swoop 
gayly over the waves like an albatross. You 
can put a penguin in a gilded cage, but the 
only way to make it sing satisfactorily is to 
kill it and stuff it and put a phonograph in it. 
And it is almost impossible to rig it up for 
flying purposes; even the most enthusiastic 
airplane-maker never began the construction 
of a flying machine by choosing a tub of lard 
as its base. 

I remember quite well that when Cousin 
Clara suggested that Aunt Eldora might like 
to join the Ladies’ Literary Club a shiver of 
doubt ran down my spine. My face must 
have shown plainly my doubts of the appro- 
priateness of Aunt Eldora in literary sur- 
roundings, for Cousin Clara said: 

“T don’t see that at all; in her new black 
dress Aunt Eldora looks quite as well as any 
of the ladies—any of the large ones.” 

I did not answer this; I had not consid- 
ered it from that angle. Aunt Eldora joined. 
She always did the things Cousin Clara sug- 
gested. When they returned from her first 
meeting I asked her how she liked it. 

“The papers they read was real nice, 
Edward,” she replied. “I couldn't under- 
stand much, but I’m new at it yet. Every- 
body was real nice to me. They had some 
spice cookies was real nice and tasty. I 
think 1 looked as nice as anybody there. I 
wish you would come up and help me get out 
of my corset, Clara.” 

“What were the—ah—papers 
about?” I asked. 

**Books, wasn’t they, Clara?”’ Aunt Eldora 
asked. 

“Our course this year is ‘Realistic Amer- 
ican Fiction with Side Lights from the Mod- 
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erns of Russia and Other European Litera- 
tures,’ said Clara, hastily. ‘Come up and 
I'll unhook you, auntie.” 

When Aunt Eldora came down I held a 
brief conversation with her on the meeting 
she had attended. 

“Did you entirely agree with the writers of 
the papers?” I asked her. “I understand 
there is quite a violent controversy over the 
merits of romantic 
realism, and romance pure and simple.” 

“Why, nobody seemed to get real mad 
about it,” she said, with surprise. “It all 
seemed real nice and polite to me, but I 
wish the meetings wasn’t quite so long.” 

After the third meeting Aunt Eldora told 
Cousin Clara she guessed she wouldn't go 
any more. I think some of the Russian- 
Dutch-Norwegian literature was beginning 
to filter through into her mind. 

“I don’t think some of them pieces out 
of the books is the right things for nice ladies 


relative ultra-realism, 


to read—not in open meeting, anyhow,” she 
declared. “I don’t believe Brother Potter 
would approve of it one mite. That Russian 
story-novelist, now; it looks like he hadn't 
nothing better to do than waste his time tell- 
ing about crazy folks and drunken ones ex- 
cept when he goes on about a lot of females 
that had ought to be run out of town. I don’t 
know as I want to go again, Clara.” 

Clara, however, persuaded her to attend 
the next meeting at least. I was there, too, 
because it was the annual open meeting, 
with men invited. They had, as a special 
attraction, a poet from New York, the justly 
celebrated Rudolph Griggins. I had never 
heard of him, but he wore spats, so he must 
have been good. He talked for an hour on 
“Modern Poesy,” and proved that Tennyson 
and Keats were mere trash compared with 
Avva Lotta Gall, the free-verse lady of to- 





























THEY HAD, AS A SPECIAL ATTRACTION, A POET FROM 


day, and Pakrigh Ogh Harragh (otherwise 
Pat O'Hara), the talented author of “*Raagh 
Mahagn’s Lhagmeghnt,” and so on. I may 
not have the names exactly right. Then he 
read some of his own poems. I remember he 
had just brushed back his hair and raised 
thin white hand, reading: 


“T hear a sound with my ears; 

Do I hear Angel tones? 

Cerulean zephyrs whispering, 

Bees voicing in honeyed chalices?” 


when Aunt Eldora snored long and deep. 
Nearly everyone looked toward her and 
frowned. Then the poet continued: 


“Nay! A sound more vital is this; 
It is modernity; 
It is a locomotive letting off steam.” 


* Agghrah psst — pfhe — oo — oo,” 
snored Aunt Eldora. 

Cousin Clara poked her and she sat up 
suddenly. 

““My goodness! Was I asleep?” Aunt 
Eldora whispered. “I thought I had the 
iceman under my arm, running off with 
him.” 

Evidently the new literature was seeping 
into Aunt Eldora. A few weeks earlier she 
never would have dreamed of eloping with 
the iceman. 
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“Hush!” whispered Cousin Clara. ‘“‘The 
poet is reading his own poems now; they are 
beautiful.” 

‘Yes, ain’t they?” Aunt Eldora answered. 

I need not say that before long Aunt 
Eldora became an addict. Culture is cer- 
tainly insidious and it becamé by no means 
rare to see Aunt Eldora drop the latest 
European novel and rush. to the kitchen to 
drag her bread from the oven, the crust 
burned black. When I say “rush” I mean, 
of course, waddle hastily. I was indeed sur- 
prised, however, to have Aunt Eldora say to 
me quite seriously one day: 

“Edward, have you ever took notice how 
like these here Russian story-novel heroes 
Sam Cussak is?) He don’t do a mite of work, 
and he’s drunk most of the time, and they 
do say he beats his poor wife just awful. I 
guess maybe he’s a hero.” 

**He’s a low brute,” I said. 

Cussak was the man who brought the ice. 
I had seen little of him, but Clara had once 
said she was surprised that he was working. 
He seldom worked. 

“TI don’t think it is right to send such men 
to nice houses,” “The way he 
swears when the ice won't fit in the ice box 
is awful. And, do you know, I think he is 


she said. 


actually trying to flirt with Aunt Eldora.”’ 
“Uncle Edgar would not like that,” I said. 
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EDITOR'S 


“No, the poor little shrimp,” said Cousin 

lara. 

{s the weeks passed I became more and 
nore hopeful. I have postponed saying that 
| was visiting Aunt Eldora and Uncle Edgar 
vecause I am a novelist and I hoped to write 
a novel of small-town lfe—something to 
victure the deadening influence of the small 
town on the more noble faculties, that sort of 
iovel being the rage just then. I had come 
to study Aunt Eldora and Uncle Edgar. But 
nothing had happened. Of course, in many 
modern novels nothing happens, but I did 
not wish to leap from my former romanticist 
style in one leap. I wanted to taper off 
gradually. As a matter of fact, gradually is 
the only way one can taper off. 

The reaction of Aunt Eldora to the lit- 
erature of modern Europe (we novelists are 
strong for reactions these days) gave me 
something to put in my novel besides the 
whatnot and the plush album. (Aunt Eldora 
had none, but they have to be ina small- 
town novel, so I put them in; the eternal 
verities must and shall be preserved!) 

Still, there was little action. Uncle Edgar, 
justly characterized by Cousin Clara as a 
little shrimp, clerked at the bank in the most 
uninteresting manner, and even Cousin Clara 
had no heartbreak reactions because she 
could not turn the City Hall into a lecture 
The Dostoievskization of Aunt 


Eldora seemed a bless- 


rostrum. 


ing to me, therefore, and 
I watched its progress 
eagerly, making notes in 
my memoranda book. 
My study of Aunt EI- 
dora was most delightful 
to me. It was worth 
while. The reluctance 
of her penguin nature 
fought the urge she re- 
ceived at the weekly 
meetings of the Literary 
Society; her lifelong 
habit of constancy to 
Uncle Edgar struggled 
against the feeling that 
if she meant to be mod- 





ern she must elope with 
Sam Cussak. 

“Them ladies of the 
Literary,” she said to me, 
one day, “‘ain’t like me. 
They can skip and scoom 
over these new truths 
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and not take ’em to heart, but I ain’t so made. 
What I believe, I do. So far as I can see 
this here Sam Cussak is as nasty and low- 
down as anybody a female leaves her hus- 
band for in them Dossytevsky’s books or 
any other books. If there was a drunkener 
or meaner man in town I'd take it to be my 
duty to elope with him, but there ain’t.” 

“Have you spoken to him yet?” I asked. 

“He’s makin’ advances,” said Aunt EI- 
dora. 

“Have you spoken to Uncle Edgar?” 

“Him!” she scoffed. ‘*He ain’t nothing 
but a husband. What's he got to do with it? 
A lady that’s going to be modern can’t take 
husbands into account.” 

One day, as spring merged into summer, 
Aunt Eldora came to me. 

“I guess, Edward,” she said, in her placid 
way, “I'll break the ties that has bound and 
start in on my new life next Wednesday 
about nine thirty a.m. Sam Cussak fetches 
the ice about then and I can’t put this busi- 
ness off no longer, because next Friday the 
Ladies’ Literary starts in a new course and 
I’m real interested in it. I want to get my 
past started and over with before then.” 

“Are you sure this is the right thing to do, 
Aunt Eldora?” I asked. Some one always 
has to ask that. 

“T don’t say I like it,”” she admitted, “but 
it has got to be done and got over with. 
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“HE'S MAKIN’ ADVANCES,” SAID AUNT ELDORA 














SHE FOLLOWED IT 


What's the use admiring books unless you 
go and do what they preach at you?) I'm 
baking up plenty of bread and six pots of 
beans, and with canned goods and dried 
beef I guess you and Clara and Edgar can 
get along until I get back home. I don’t 
know yet whether I'll be a broken-hearted 
penitent or a silent mystery when I get home, 
but I dare say I can cook as well as usual.” 

Monday evening Uncle Edgar came to my 
bedroom. 

‘**Eldora has told you she’s goin’ to skip 
out with Sam Cussak, ‘ain't she?” he asked. 
“I dare say she knows what she’s doin’ 
she mostly does—but I just come in to ask 
you about it, in case she’s got her notions 
twisted somehow. I don’t keep posted up on 
these new books much. Does everybody's 
wife run off with everybody else’s husband in 
them? Is that what seems the proper caper?” 

I told him there was no doubt of that. 

**T just wanted to know,” he said, meekly. 
“I'd hate like time for Eldora to do what 
ain't bein’ done in good books. If that’s 
the way it is I won't stop her.” 

“You adopt the broadly liberal view?” I 
suggested. 

“Seems like,”’ he said, but he did not go. 
He hesitated. 

*“Something else, Uncle Edgar?” I asked. 


Well, how, Edward,” he said, “Tm 


UP WITH 


SIX POTS OF BAKED BEANS 





a’most ashamed to speak of it, but I ‘ain’t 
been readin’ these books like Eldory has. 
She knows what is what, but I don’t. I just 
thought—I just wondered if you could sort 
oi post me up on what sort of clothes a hus- 
band had ought to wear as a goin’-away suit 
when he’s runnin’ off with another man’s 
wife?” 

“Noble of you!” I exclaimed. “You are 
the true modern novel husband, Uncle Edgar! 
You are going to outfit Sam Cussak?”’ 

“Tm goin’ to outfit myself,” said Uncle 
Edgar, drily. “‘That Sam Cussak has one of 
the sweetest little wives that ever walked 
on shoe leather; weighs one hundred and 
forty-five-—and—weil, she wouldn’t ever call 
me a shrimp. I guess, if Eldora gets Sam 
Cussak out of the way—”’ 

Clara, when I told her, was delighted. The 
only thing that had worried her in connection 
with Aunt Eldora’s elopement had been the 
sorrow it might cause Uncle Edgar, but now 
this had settled itself nicely. She hurried to 
Aunt Eldora with the glad news. This was 
about eleven o’clock in the morning, Tues- 
day. 

“Aunt Eldora was so pleased,’ Cousin 
Clara told me later in the day. “She said 


it would be so nice; they could all elope on 
the same train—the ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning.” 
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**Has she spoken to Sam Cussak yet?” I 
asked. 

“She'll speak to him to-morrow morning 
when he comes with the ice,” said Cousin 
Clara. ‘He will be willing; no doubt of 
that. Aunt Eldora says he has been flirting 
violently for several days.” 

That night I wrote six chapters of my 
novel; in fact, [ completed it except for the 
last chapter, which I reserved to embody the 
reactions of Aunt Eldora to the actual fact 
of elopement with another woman's husband. 
This I could only secure on her return, if she 
did indeed return. This I doubted some- 
what, for Uncle Edgar owned the house, and 
if he brought Mrs. Cussak here Aunt Eldora 
might prefer to go elsewhere. 

I wrote so late that night that I overslept 
the next morning and was only awakened by 
Cousin Clara rapping en my door. 

“Get up!” she called. “It is nine, and the 
elopement is almost due. You must not miss 
the details; you'll need the realism.” 

I hurried into my garments and down the 
stairs. I was just in time to hear a most 
frightful crash in the kitchen. Aunt Eldora 
had met Sam Cussak and had taken the 
chunk of ice—eighty pounds, it was, although 
it claimed to be one hundred—from him, and 
had thrown it at him with all her might. 
Luckily it skidded off him and only bashed 
in the side of the cook stove, but she followed 
it up with six pots of baked beans, Boston 
style, three jars of raspberry preserves, and 
one jar of sweet pickles, the small kind. 
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Cousin Clara and * collided in the pantry 
door and rather wedged there, so it was a 
moment or two before we really entered the 
kitchen, and by that time Sam Cussak was in 
the back yard. He was on his hands and 
knees under the cottonwood tree, licking 
himself as a dog does, to get the raspberry- 
jam and beans off his wrists 

“Auntie! Whatever is the matter?” cried 
Cousin Clara. 

“The scalawag! He tried to kiss me!” 
Aunt Eldora shouted. ‘Kiss me, the mis- 
erable loafer? I guess not! I showed him!” 

* But the elopement?” I cried. ‘Is it post- 
poned?” 

There ain’t going to be none,” said Aunt 
Eldora. “* None now and none never. I may 
be small town and middle class and boojaw, 
but I hope I've got a little mite of sense left.” 

After all, it made a satisfactory finale for 
my novel, I reflected. It was a rousing scene 
—beans and jam and pickles everywhere, 
and ice melting in the oven of the stove. 

“But Uncle Edgar!” I exclaimed, sud- 
denly. “*We must stop Uncle Edgar! Where 
is he?” 

Aunt Eldora smiled grimly. ‘Don’t you 
fret yourself about that little shrimp,” she 
said, with a grim smile. “He ain't going to 
elope much. I’ve got him tied in bed with 
the clothes line.” 

As I said in the beginning, it is a waste of 
time to try to make an albatross or a canary 
bird out of a penguin. Once a penguin, al- 
Ways a penguin. 





An Animated Conversation 
ol IVE a Neapolitan a pair of dumb- 
bells,” observed an American, lately 
returned from Italy, “Sand ask him if he 
thinks it is going to rain, and before his 
answer is finished he will have taken enough 
exercise to last him all day. 

“One day I was sitting with a friend in a 
café in Naples when we observed near us two 
Neapolitans mm conversation. The younger 
of the two seemed greatly agitated. With 
his hands he made reaching and clinging 
motions, as if climbing. Then he seemed to 
be groping for something in the air as he 
reached right and left above his head. Next, 
without slackening his conversation, he put 
the thumb and forefinger of his left hand 
together, and, holding them before his eyes, 
went through the careful movements of one 


threading a small needle, and all the time 
he talked. 

“Suddenly his manner changed. He made 
overhand motions, as if throwing something. 
Then he apparently imitated a swimmer, and 
immediately afterward described several 
circles with his left hand, giving the impres- 
sion of a rapidly revolving wheel. 

“Finally he leaned forward and with his 
right hand acted the part of a person en- 
deavoring to put a key into a keyhole. 

“My curiosity became unendurable, espe- 
cially as I knew nothing of the Italian lan- 
guage. 

“*That must be an interesting story that 
chap’s telling,’ I said to my friend. *‘What’s 
it all about?’ 

**Oh, nothing,’ he replied. ‘They’re only 
chatting about the weather.’” 








An Elegant Excuse 
WELL-KNOWN 
who has a wide patronage throughout 
the Piedmont region of the South, received 


wholesale merchant, 


- 


the following letter from one of his customers 
a few weeks ago: 

“T receive your letter about what I owes 
Now be pachent. I ain't forgot you 
& soon as folks pay me [ll pay you, but if 


vou, 


this was judgment day and you no more 
prepared to meet your Maker than I am to 
meet your account then you sho going te 


The credit, it mis be noted, was extended. 


An Informal Meeting 

FLAK whose last name is ho part of this 
story, Was as nonresisting as are most 
bridegrooms. Something had led him to the 
altar; now he had turned and something was 

steering his course down the aisle. 
mist 
Something clung to his arm 


When he 


got to the door he discovered that it was his 


His ears buzzed and there was a 
before his eves. 
which he tried twice to shake off. 


wife. Then he found his voice: 
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“Oh, it’s you, Marie!” 

“Why, Bill!” 

“To tell the truth, dear,” he said, looking 
very sheepishly over his shoulder to make 
sure no one heard him, “I hadn't an idea who 
it was!” 


Enough Names to Go Round 

Even on 
the plantation, where large families were 

the rule, the number of her brothers and 

sisters was a byword. 


IZA belonged to a large family. 


One morning Liza 
appeared at the “ Big House,” where she was 
intrusted with the daily churning, with the 
information that her family circle had been 
still further enlarged. 

*We's got a new baby ‘t our house,” she 
announced. 

“Have you really!” 
tress. “‘Boy or girl?” 

“Tt’s a girl.” 

“Well, well: 
named her yet?” 

“Yes'm,” replied the small darky. “She 
name’ Frances. Mammy say she didn’t have 


exclaimed her mis- 


another girl! Have they 


none name’ Frances.” 





Never Too Late For Business 


* Dora, do you recall the phone number of the man who buys used cars?” 

















Motuer: “Does Mother's little boy feel better to-day?” 
Bossy: “Why-er-er, say, what day is i, mother?” 





Moruer: “It’s Saturday, Bobby.” 
Bossy: “Sure, Mother, I feel fine; Pll get right up.” 





A Startling Exegesis 
AT a colored camp meeting in Louisiana 
- the following sermon was delivered by 
a very black old darky, wearing huge spec- 
tacles: 

“Brethern and Sistren, de preachifying 
dis mawnin’ will be from de text on de ten 
virgins. De bridegroom war a-ccming and 
*spectin’ dem ten virgins to be ready wif dere 
lamps all trimmed and a-burnin’, but, lo, 
when he was come. he done foun’ dat on’y 
five of dem virgins war ready; yessir, five 
was trimmed and five was ontrimmed; five 
was wise and five was onwise; five was ready 
and five was onready; five was male and 
five was female.” 


Paid In Kind 
N many of the rural districts of the Middle 
West, where money does not circulate 
with great rapidity, services are paid for 
“in kind.” Farmers, for example, will give 
potatoes, eggs, etc., in payment for debts. A 
young surgeon, who had occasion to operate 
in one of these districts, hopefully ap- 


proached the husband of the patient and 
asked for his fee, which amounted to one 
hundred dollars. 

“Dec.” the old man, “I haven't 
much ready cash on hand. Suppose you let 


said 


me pay you in kind.” 

“Well, I guess that will be all right,” re- 
plied the young doctor, cheerfully. ‘* What 
do vou deal in?” 

** Horseradish, doc,” answered the old man. 


Disinterested Spectators 


A SUIT for damages was being tried not 
- long ago in one of the divisions of a 
Southern city court. A country lad, seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, was put on the stand 
to testify. 
a tone that the judge, pointing to the jury, 


He gave his testimony in so low 


said to him: 


“Speak so that these gentlemen can hear 
you.” 

“Why,” said the witness, with a beaming 
smile, “‘are these men interested in the case, 
too?” 
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Tue Boy: 


Sociability in Church 

| IPTLE Susy was taken to church by her 

+ mother for the first time. During the 
long sermon the child grew more and more 
Finally 
she became very greatly interested in a small 
after looking at this 
absorbedly for a little while, she jumped to 


fidgety, and kept wriggling about. 
tear in her dress and, 


her feet on the seat and, to the great mortifi- 
cation of her mother, cried out: 
“Has anybody in this crowd got a pin?” 


Forewarned 


/ N old negress had been engaged to give 
- the basement a thorough cleaning. On 
inspection, it was discovered that she had not 
touched a certain closet. 

*“No, mam, I didn’t,” she said, in excuse. 
“T read a story oncet about ‘Blue Beard,’ an’ 
I never opens no closets now ‘thout bein’ 
told to.” 





he Why 
Ne 


Tue New Arriva: “Are the fish biting, sonny ?” 


“Well, if they are, they are biting each other.” 
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Linguistic Sieight of Hand 

AT a Western round- 
“up an enthusiastic 
buckaroo was showing 
off to a group of visitors 
his superior knowledge of 
the technicalities of his 
trade. He ended with an 
enthusiastic peroration 
on the beauties and ad- 
vantages of the riata. 

“How does it happen 
that 
Spanish 
quired an admiring East- 
erner. 

“Well, you see,” the 
cowboy answered, smil- 
ing patronizingly, “they 
are so much easier to 
throw.” 


you use so many 


phrases?” in- 


A Convenient Refuge 
HEN the teacher 
asked, “What are 

marsupials?” little John- 
ny was ready with his 
answer: 

“Animals that have 
pouches in their stom- 
achs.” 

““And for what 
pose are these pouches 
asked the teach- 
er, ignoring the slight inaccuracy of the re- 
ply. ‘I am sure you know that, too.” 

““Yes’m,” said Johnny, with encouraging 
promptness. “The pouches are for them to 
themselves when 
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pur- 


used ?”’ 


into and conceal 


pursued.” eee 


crawl 


To Poverty 
} AIL, Inspiration of the Muses! 
Who made this poet what he is, 
Who are the cause of all my bruises, 
Who kept me sticking straight to biz— 


Without you I would not have written 
The songs which told how I was smitten. 


You are the reason I wrote lyrics 
(Though many maids thought Love the 
cause) ; 
You taught me amphibrachs and pyrrhics, 
And all the varied metric laws. 
And yet I wish that some Maecenas 
Would lay a pile of gold between us. 
MorriE Ryskinp 











